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Establishment of Christianity in the Empire. 

A THOROUGH acquaintance with the history of the 
•world and the state of mankind at the time of 
our Saviour’s birth has led the wisest and most 
enlightened inquirers to conclude, that the Al- 
mighty having designed to illuminate the world 
by a revelation, there was no period at which it 
was most certainly required than that in which it 
was actually sent ; nor could any concurrence of 
eircumstances have been more favourable for its 
extensive dissemination than that which took 
place at the time of our Saviour’s mission. A 
great part of the known world was at this time 
under the dominion of the Romans, and subject to 
all those grievances which are the inevitable result 
of a system of arbitrary power. Yet this circum- 
stance of the union of so many nations into one 
great empire was of considerable advantage for 
the propagation and advancement of Christianity: 
for that spirit of civilization which nations, 
hitherto sunk, in barbarism, derived from an 
intercoui'se with a refined and liberal people, was 

VOL. lY. B 
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favourable to the difPdsion of a religion which was 
founded in an extension of the social feelings ; that 
is to say, in universal charity and benevolence. 
These nations w-ere, previous to this, sunk in the 
grossest superstition. The pagan religion had no 
induence towards refining or improving the morals 
of mankind. The only attributes which dis- 
tinguished the heathen gods from the race of 
ordinary men were their power and their im- 
mortality. They were endowed with the same 
passions as human creatures ; and those dis- 
tinguishing attributes of power and immortality 
served, in general, only to extend the measure and 
the enormity of their vices. The example of their 
gods was, therefore, an incentive to vice instead of 
virtue ; and those rites with which many of them 
were worshipped, and which were conceived to he 
peculiarly acceptable to them, were often the 
grossest violations not only of decency hut of 
humanity, 

T\iq philosophy, too, of the pagan world w%'is but 
ill calculated to supply the place of religion in 
the refinement of morals. The doctrines of 


Epicurus, which were highly prevalent at the 
time of the birth of Christ, by representing 
pleasure as the chief good, by imposing no rc‘- 
straint on the indulgence of the passions, and 
limiting all happiness to the enjoyments of the 
present life, tended to corrupt and degrade hunuin 
nature to a rank little superior to that of tlie 
brutes. Next to the Epicurean system, the 
doctrines most prevalent at that time were thos(^ 
of the new Academy ; very different from those of 
the old Academy, founded by Plato. The new'- 
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Academics asserted tlie impossibility of arriving at 
truth, and held it entirely a matter of doubt 
whether vice or virtue were preferable. These 
opinions evidently struck at the foundation not 
only of religion, but of morality : and as to the 
other sects, although the PlatonistSi the Stoics^ and 
the disciples otArktotle^ made the belief of a God 
a part of their philosophy, and some of them — as, 
fur example, the Stoics — entertained sublime ideas 
with regard to the nature of virtue and the dignity 
f of man, yet the austenty of their doctrines, and 
indeed the incomprehensibility of many of their 
tenets, gave them but few followers in comparison 
with the popular sects of the Epicureans and new 
Academics.^ 

At no period, therefore, of the history of the 
world did mankind stand more in need of a 
superior light to dispel the mists of error, and to 
point out the path of true religion and of virtue, 
than at that great era when the Messiah ap- 
peared upon earth. The propagation of a new 
religion, which thus strongly opposed itself not 

* But not only was tins tlie situation of the pagan world ; 
even the Jew's themselves, at this period, were a most cor- 
rupted and degenerate people. That law which they li ad 
received from God they had vitiated by the intermikture 
of heathen doctrines, and ceremonies borrowed from the 
pagans ; while their doctors dissented from the opinions of 
each other in the most essential articles; such as the literal 
or iigurative interpretation of the Scripture, the temporal 
or the spiritual authority of the promised Messiah, the 
materiality or spirituality of the soul ; in short, Judaism 
itself was so much corrupted or disguised, that it had become 
a source of national discord and division among its own 
votaries, as well as the object of abhorrence and contempt to 
the pagan world. * 

3 2 ... 
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only to tlie prevailing passions and habits of 
; mankind, but to established and revered systems 

of philosophy, could not fail to encounter a violent 
and obstinate opposition. Let us take a short 
progressive view of the state of the church in the 
four first centuries from its institution. 

The severe persecutions which the first Chris* 
tians underwent from the Romans, who had then 
acquired the sovereignty of the greatest part of the 
known world, have been reckoned a singular 
exception to that spirit of toleration which this . 
enlightened peo])le showed for the various systems 
of idolatrous worship different from their own, 

• which they found prevailing in the countries 
which they conquered; but this may be very 
easily accounted for : the Romans showed a spirit 
of toleration to the religious opinions of other 
nations, because they found nothing in these 
which aimed at the subversion of their own ^ 
religion, nor any thing of that zeal of making 
converts which so remarkably distinguished the 
votaries of Christianity. The religion of the 
• Romans was inseparably interwoven with their 
system of government. The Christians, by ex- 
posing the absurdities of their system of worship, ' 
in effect undermined the fabric of their political 
constitution : and hence they were not without 
leason considered by the Romans as a dangerous 
body of men, whom it became the interest of the 

; empire to suppress and exterminate. Hence those 

opprobrious epithets with which they have been 
stigmatized by the Roman writers, and hence 
those cruel persecutions which they underwent 
from the emperors and their deputies in the 
provinces. . 

i:. ■ : ^ 
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In the first century after the death of Christ, 
the emperors Nero and Domitian exercised against 
the Christians all that sanguinary cruelty which 
X^re-eminently distinguished their characters ; and 
the number of martyrs whose names are recorded 
to have suffered in those persecutions, though 
suspected to be exaggerated much beyond the 
truth, was yet extremely great. These were, no 
doubt, chiefly men of some eminence, whose con- 
sideration and authority with the lower ranks of 
the people made them be regarded as peculiarly 
dangerous, or whose wealth offered a tempting 
object to the avarice of the Homan governors. 

But, under all these discouragements, Chris- 
tianity made a most rapid and wonderful progress, 
through the power and efficacy of its ffrst teachers, 
those holy men to whom the ^lessiah himself had 
given in charge the enunciation of liis religion to 
mankind. 

There is no subject which has afforded greater 
controversy than the ascertainment of that ex- 
ternal foi'm which our Saviour is supposed to have 
given to the primitive church, or that method 
which was instituted for its government. While 
the supporters of the Roman Catholic faith 
maintain, that it was our Saviour’s intention that 
the whole Christian church should form one body, 
wliich was to be governed by St. Peter and his 
successors — the doctors of the Church of England 
deny the evidence of any divine institution of a 
supreme perpetual head ; hut refer to the Apostles 
the nomination of Bishops or Ministers^ presiding 
over a certain district, whom the civil authority, 
and regulations of good policy, afterwards sub- 
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jected to a Metropolitaoi, Patriarch, or an Arch- 
bishop . Tlie Presbyterians again affirm , that it as 
the intention of the gi^eat Author of Christianity 
that all ministers and teachers of the Gospel 
should be upon a level of perfect equality. To 
these three opinions a fourth may be added, which, 
perhaps, comes nearer the truth than any of them ; 
and this, is, that neither Christ nor his Apostles 
have laid down unp certain or precise system of 
church government ; but, confining their precepts 
to the pure doctrines of religion, have, with admi- 
rable wisdom, left all Christian associations to 
regulate the government of their churches in that 
manner which is best adapted to the spirit of their 
political constitutions, and to the varying state of 
mankind in. different ages or periods of society. 

It is certain that, during the first century from 
the death of Christ, the several churches which 
had been instituted by the Apostles, or their suc- 
cessors, were entirely independent of each other ; 
and the bishops, or presbyters, who governed 
them, acknowledged no sort of subjection to any 
common head; nor, till the second century, was 
there such a thing known as a general council of 
the church. 

About the middle of the second century, we find 
that the books of the New Testament had been 
collected into one volnme, and were received as a 
canon of faith in all the Christian churches. 
This selection of the inspired books from the com- 
positions of many ministers, or teachers of Chris- 
tianity, who had written in imitation of their style, 
and had recorded the acts of our Saviour and his 
Apostles, is supposed to have been made by some 
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of tlie early Fathers of the church. The four 
Gospels, it is generally believed, had been collected 
during the lifetime of St. John. The books of 
the Old Testament had been translated from the 
Hebrew, into Greek by the orders of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelj)hus, in the year 285 before Christ.’^' 

* The most ancient account we have of this Septuagint 
translation of the Bible is from Aristeas, an officer in the 
guards of Ptolemy Philadelphus at the time when it was 
completed. He informs us that Ptolemy, being desirous of 
forming a very great library at Alexandria, employed De- 
metrius Phaiereus, a noble Athenian, to procure from dif- 
ferent nations all books of any reputation that were among 
them. Demetrius informed him that the Jews were pos- 
sessed of a most extraordinary volume, containing the 
ancient history of that people, and the ordinances of their 
lawgiver Moses, which he represented as a singular curi- 
osity. Ptolemy immediately sent to Jerusalem to procure 
this volume, and, being desirous of understanding its con- 
tents, he requested of Eleazer the High Priest to send him 
six elders of each of the tribes, men of fidelity and ability, 
to translate it into the Greek language ; in consideration of 
which favour, he agreed to set at liberty all the Jewish 
captives, to the amount of a hundred and twenty thousand, 
whom his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to slavery. The 
request was granted; a magnificent copy of the Old Testa- 
ment, written in letters of gold, and seveniy-two learned 
men, were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria, where they 
were received with the utmost respect, and lodged in a 
palace prepared for their reception. ^ 

In modern times, Dupin, Prideaux, and others, have 
endeavoured to discredit many of the circumstances enu- 
merated by Aristeas ; but all agree in the main fact, that a 
translation of the books of the Old Testament was made 
into Greek under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and lodged in the 
Alexandrine library. 

For four hundred years this translation was in high esti- 
mation with the J ews ; it was read in their synagogues in 
preference to the Hebrew, and that even in Jerusalem and 
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As the Christian religion was received, at hrst, 
by many, from the conviction of its truth from 
external evidence, and without a due examination 
of its doctrines, it was not surprising that many 
who called themselves Christians should retain the 
doctrines of a prevailing philosophy to which they 
had been accustomed, and endeavour to accommo- 
date these to the system of revelation which they 
found in the sacred volumes. Such, for example, 
were the Christian Gnostics, who intermixed the 
doctrines of the oriental philosophy concerning the 
two separate principles, a good and an evil, with 
the precepts of Christianity, and admitted the 
authority of Zoroaster, as an inspired personage, 
equally with that of Jesus Christ. Such, likewise, 
were - the sect of the Ammonians, who vainly 
endeavoured to reconcile together the opinions of 
all the different schools of the pagan philosophy, 
and attempted, with yet greater absurdity, to 
accommodate all these to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, From this confusion of the pagan philo- 

Judea. But when they saw that it was equally valued by 
the Christians, they became jealous of it, and employed 
Aquila, a heathen proselyte to the Jewish religion, to make 
a new translation, which he completed about a. d, 128. In 
this work Aquila took care to give such a turn to all the 
ancient prophecies relating to the Messiah, that they should 
not apply to Jesus Christ; and other translations on the 
same insidious principle were made by Symmachus and 
Theodotion. 

Those who desire more particular accounts of the Sep- 
tuagint translation may consult “ Prideaux’ Connexions,” 
part 2, b. i. ; “ Hody de Bibliorum Textibus “ Owen’s 
Inquiry into the Septuagitit Versions Blair’s Lectures 
on the Canon and Michaelis’s Introduction to the New 
Testament.” 
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sophy with the plain and simple doctrines of the 
Christian religion, the church, in this period of its 
infant state, suffered in a most essential manner. 
The Christian doctors began now to introduce 
that subtle and obscure erudition which tends 
to perplex and bewilder, instead of enlightening 
the understanding. The effect of this in involving 
religion in all the perplexity of the scholastic 
philosophy, and thus removing its doctrines beyond 
the comprehension of the mass of mankind, was, 
with great justice, condemned by many of the 
wisest fathers of the church; and hence sprung 
those inveterate and endless controversies between 
faith and reason, religion and philosophy, which 
began at that early period, and have, unfortu- 
nately, continued to the present day. 

We have remarked, that hitherto the Christian 
churches were entirely independent of each other. 
About the middle of the second century, the Greek 
churches began to unite into general associations ; 
the whole churches of a province forming one body, 
and agreeing to be governed by general rules of 
discipline, which were concerted and framed by a 
council of the elders, or deputies from each 
particular church. These assemblies the Greeks 
termed Synods ; and the Latin churches, following 
the same example, termed these general meetings 
Concilia ; and the rules of discipline there enacted 
were called Canons. As it was necessary for the 
maintenance of order in these assemblies, that 
some person of authority should preside, the right 
of presiding was conferred, *hy an election of the 
several bishops, either upon some one of them- 
selves possessing eminent virtue or abilities, or, 
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not improbably, on the person who had the most 
extensive church or diocese ; and hence arose the 
right of the Metropolitans. A short time after, 
we find a superior order in the church, who regu- 
lated ecclesiastical matters over a whole kingdom, 
or rather a district, of the Christian world : these 
were styled Patriarchs; and by-and-by, in the 
ordinary course of policy, a subordination took 
place even among these, and the Bishop of Rome 
was generally acknowledged, in the right of his 
predecessor, St. Peter, as the head, or chief, of 
the Patriarchs. We shall see afterwards how this 
Patriarch, by adding temporal power and autho- 
rity to spiritual, contrived to maintain a supreme 
ascendency, not only over all ecclesiastical per- 
sons, but civil governors and sovereign ]3rinces. 

In the meantime, however, the Christian church 
was still considered, by the Roman emperors, in a 
hostile point of view. Even Trajan forgot, at 
times, the humanity of his character ; and num- 
bers of the Christians, in his reign and in that of 
his successor Adrian, were, under the pretence of 
a political necessity, subjected to all the rage of 
sanguinary persecution. : nor was this intolerant 
zeal abated under those excellent princes the 
Antonines ; and in the succeeding reign of Seve- 
rus, the whole provinces of the empire were stained 
with the blood of the Christian martyrs. 

In the third century, the Christian church en- 
joyed greater tranquillity ; but this was owing less 
to a spirit of humanity in the Roman emperors, 
than to particular political circumstances, and 
chiefly to the short, violent, and turbulent reigns 
of many of those who swayed the sceptre. 
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The Christian doctrines were not more vigor- 
onsly combated by the semhr arm, than by the 
pens of the heathen philosophers. Porphyry, a 
Syrian by birth, and a man of great abilities, wrote 
a long and most laborious work against Chris- 
tianity; and Philostratus, one of the most eminent 
rhetoricians of that age, contrived a new method of 
attack, which w’as by drawing artful comparisons 
between tlie life and doctrines of Christ and those 
of the ancient philosophers. These attacks, how- 
ever, were, on the whole, rather serviceable than 
dangerous to the cause of Christianity, since they 
excited the zeal and abilities of many of the ablest 
Fathers of the church to defend its doctrines, and 
oppose; by their writings, the malevolent efforts of 
its enemies. The works of Grigen — of Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria,-— and of Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage— are read at this day with much pleasure 4 
andprodt; and, at the time they were written, 
contributed, in a most eminent degree, to the 
advancement of religion. It must, how^ever, he 
observed, with regard to the works of Origen, that 
from one idea of his regarding the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, he exposes the Christian religion 
to he contaminated by every extravagance of the 
human brain. It was bis notion that the Scrip- 
tures ought not always to be literally interpreted ; 
and even w^here the literal sense was to he received, 
as in historical facts, that there was always a 
mystical and hidden meaning which these were 
intended to convey. It is easy to perceive, that 
as this leaves room for the utmost latitude of 
conjecture with regard to these hidden meanings^ 
nothing could be more dangerous than the allowance 
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of such a mode of interpretation ; and accordingly it 
was productive of innumerable ‘errors and dissen- 
sions. Christianity, however, on the whole, made 
the most rapid progress in the third century, 
A great part of the Gauls, of Germany, and of 
Britain had now received the light of the Gospel, 

In the fourth century, the Christian religion was 
alternately persecuted and cherished by the Roman 
emperors. Under Diocletian, there was, for many 
years, a most sanguinary persecution, which arose 
less from a spirit of cruelty in that emperor than 
from the easiness of his temper in giving way to 
the persuasions of his son-in-law, Galerius, and 
the remonstrances of the heathen priests. 

The Church, we have seen, was restored to 
tranquillity by the accession of Constantine the 
Great, whose zeal for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, in the latter part of his reign, was as 
ardent — and, as some have thought, as intempe- 
rate — as that of its enemies for its destruction. 
His three sons, Constantine, Constantins, and 
Constans, without the genius of their hither, inhe- 
rited his religious principles, and were active in 
the extirpation of paganism and the promotion of 
Christianity. 

We have seen how great was the reverse under 
the succeeding reign of Julian : genius, learning, 
philosophic moderation, heroic valour on the one 
hand, superstitious credulity, bigotry, and hypo- 
crisy on the other, composed this singularly incon- 
sistent character. The methods which he took 
to undermine the Christian religion, we have 
observed, were dictated by the most consummate 
policy and artifice. His attempts to reform the 
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pagan worship, and his depriving the Christians 
of the eoininon privileges of citizens and of the 
henefit of the laws, "were more fatal to the cause 
of religion than any other species of persecution^ 
The succeeding emperors, Yalentinian I., Valens, 
Gratian, and Yalentinian II., contributed in a 
great degree to heal those wounds which Chris- 
tianity had suffered from the attacks of Julian ; 
but it was reserved for Theodosius to put a final 
period to the pagan superstition in the Eoman 
empire. 

In the history of the human mind there are no 
events more deserving of attention than the rise 
and fall of popular superstitions. As the poly- 
theism, which had so long maintained its autho- 
rity over the Roman empire, came to a final 
period at the time of which we now treat, it is 
worth our while to bestow some consideration 
upon an event of that magnitude and importance. 
The structure of tlie pagan religion in the Roman 
empire was so interwoven with its political consti- 
tution, as to possess a very strong hold on the 
minds of the people. 

From the age of ISTuma to the reign of Gratian, 
the Romans preserved the regular succession of 
the several colleges of the sacerdotal order.^ 
Fifteen pontiffs exercised supreme jurisdiction 
over all things and persons that were consecrated 
to the service of the gods, and determined all 
questions with regard to religion. Fifteen augurs 
observed the face of the heavens, and determined 
the success of the most important enterprises, 
according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers 

* Gibbon’s Roman Hist, c. 28. 
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of the Sibylline books consulted the records of 
future events. Six. vestals guarded the sacred 
lire. Seven epulos prepared the table of the gods, 
conducted the solemn processions, and regulated 
the ceremonies of the annual festivals. The 
fiamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and Q-ab'inus, were 
considered as the ministers of the tutelar gods of 
Rome. The king of the sacrifices represented the 
person of Numa and of his successors in the reli- 
gious functions, wMch could be performed only by 
royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians 
and the Lupercals practised the most ridiculous 
rites, by way of recommending themselves to the 
favour of the gods. The authority which the 
Roman priests had formerly obtained in the coun- 
cils of the republic was gradually weakened by the 
establishment of the imperial dignity, and by the’ 
removal of the seat of the empire ; but the vene- 
ration of their sacred character was still protected 
by the laws and manners of their country, and 
they still continued, more especially the college of 
pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes 
in the provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction. They received from the 
public revenue an ample salary, which liberally 
supplied the splendour of the priesthood, and the 
expenses of the religious worship of the state ; as 
the service of the altar was not incompatible with 
the command of armies, the offices of pontiff or of 
augur were aspired to by the most illustrious of the 
Romans. Cicero, as well as Pliny, acknowledge 
that the office of augur was the height of their 
ambition. Even the Christian emperors did not 
refuse this ancient office of the highest dignity, 
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but accepted, like their predecessors, of the robe 
^ and ensigns of Pontifex Ma^imm. Gratian was 

the first who rejected those profane insignia. He 
applied to the service of the state or of the church 
the revenues of the priests and vestals, abolished 
their honours and immunities, and thus under- 
mined the ancient fabric of Roman superstition, 
which had subsisted for eleven hundred years. 
Paganism was still, however, the constitutional 
religion of the senate. The temple in which they 
f assembled was adorned by the statue and altar of 
Victory — a majestic female standing on a globe, 
with flowing garments, expanded wings, and in 
her hand a crown of laurel. The senators con- 
tinued* to take their solemn initiatory oaths upon 
the altar of the goddess, till this ancient monu- 
ment was removed from its pedestal hy the empe- 
ror Constantius, Juiiaii had restored the altar of 
Victory; and Gratian once more abolished it, 
though he spared the public statues of the gods*, 
which were in the temples of the city. In the 
time of Theodosius, a majority of the senate voted 
an application to the emperor to restore the altar 
and statue of Victory; and tjie cause of paganism 
was artfully and eloquently pleaded by the sena- 
tor Symmachus, as that of Christianity by the 
celebrated Ambrose, archbishop of Milan. 

The dispute was managed on both sides with 
great ability. The argument of Symmachus was 
certainly the best that could be brought in support 
^ , of his cause ; he balances the certain effects of 

^ an adherence to ancient customs with the un- 

certain consequences of innovation. If, says he, 
the past ages of the Roman state have been 
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crowned with glory and prosperity— if the devout 
people have obtained the blessings they solicited 
at the altars of the gods — is it not advisable to 
persevere in the same salutary practices, rather 
than risk the unknown dangers that may attend 
rash innovations ? The reasoning was plausible. 
But the arguments of Ambrose had a more solid 
foundation ; he exposed the futility of that blind 
and indolent maxim that all innovations are dan- 
gerous ; he reprobated that absurd veneration for 
antiquity, which would not only maintain man- 
kind in childhood and ignorance, but discourage 
every improvement of science, and replunge the 
human race into their original barbarism. After 
removing that veil which shut out the light, he 
displayed the beauty and excellence of the Chris- 
tian system, and finally prevailed, to the convic- 
tion of the senators, against the able advocate of 
paganism. In a full meeting of that ordei', the 
question was solemnly proposed by Theodosius, 
whether the worship of Jesus Christ or of Jupiter 
should be the religion of the Romans. Jupiter 
w'as degraded and condemned by a large majority. 
The decrees of the senate which proscribed the 
worship of idols were ratified by the general con- 
sent of the people. The citizens fiocked to the 
churches to receive the sacrament of baptism, and 
the temples of the pagan deities were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt. 

The downfall of paganism in the capital was 
soon followed by its extirpation in the provinces. 

Theodosius began by prohibiting sacrifices ; and 
lest the temples should incite to the celebration 
of ancient ceremonies, he ordered them to be shut. 
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But the zeal , of the bishops and fathers of the 
chuich exceeded their commission ; they marched 
at the head of numerous bands of their new prose- 

the ground. 

lappily, the skill and solidity with which many 

pieseived them from absolute ruin ; a few like- 
SchS^ "S V^iverted into Christian 

in a at Alexandria, 

the Ptoi celebrated library of 

StrueS magnifeent 

structures of the East. Theophilus, the bishop 

nnW^r'^^®’ determined its downfall. The 
priests took arms in defence of their god but 
were finally overpowered by the strength of 
numbers; &e temple was ransacked, theHbrary 
piUaged and destroyed, and the awful statue 
the god himself underwent the general fate Th^ 

SSS'V 

tnbbon. A great number of plates of different 
metals, artificially joined together, composed the 

5df t^ touohed^on either 

side the waUs of the sanctuary. The aspect of 

berapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre^which 
he bore in his left hand, were extrem^sMa" 
to (he ordinary representations of Jupiter. It was 
confidently reported, that if any impious hand 
should dare to violate the majesty of the god, the 
eavens and the earth would instantly return to 

ani- 
mated by zeal, and armed with a weighty battle- 
^e, ascended the ladder— and even the Christian 
multitude expected with some anxiety the event of 

A OL» IV» rt 
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the combat. He aimed a vigorous stroke against 
tbe cbeek of Serapis; tbe cbeek fell to the 
ground ; tbe thunder was still silent, and both the 
heavens and the earth continued to preserve their 
accustomed order and tranquillity . The victorious 
soldier repeated his blows : the huge idol was 
overthrown and broken in pieces, and the limbs ot 
Serapis were ignominiously dragged through the 
streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcase was 
burnt in the amphitheatre, amid the shouts of the 
populace; and many persons attributed their con- 
version to this discovery of the impotence of the 
tutelar deity. After the fall of Serapis, some 
hopes were entertained by the pagans that the 
indignation of the gods would be expressed by the 
refusal of the Nile^s annual inundation ; but the 
waters began to swell with most unusual rapidity. 
They now comforted themselves that the same 
indicynation was to be expressed by a deluge ; but 
were mortified to find at last that the inundation 
brought with it no other than its usual salutary 
and fertilizing effects.*^ 

Theodosius was too good a politician to adopt a 
persecuting system. The temples, it is true, w^ere 
shut up, sacrifices prohibited, and idols destroyed ; 
but still the ancient opinions w^ere entertained and 
tolerated; no universal conformity was requisite, 
and the civil and military honours of the empire 
were bestowed without distinction on Christians 



* The Egyptians remarked, that when the Nile did not 
rise to the height of 12 cubits, a famine was generally the 
consequence— as was likewise the case when it rose above 
16 cubits. The register of the river was a well within the 
temple of Serapis, at Memphis. 
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and on pagans. The utmost fireedom was allowed 
in speech and in writing on the subject of religion, 
as is evident by what remains of the works of 
Zozimus, Eunapius, and other teachers of the 
Platonic school, who attacked Christianity with the 
utmost virulence. There was great wisdom in 
this conduct of Theodosius. Paganism fellhy a 
rapid, yet by a gentle decline ; and twenty-eight 
years after the death of Theodosius, the vestiges 
of the ancient religion were scarcely discernible 
in the Roman empire. 

A superstition, in many respects as absurd and 
irrational, began to pollute the Christian church 
in those ages, and still continues to maintain a 
very extensive influence. This was the worship 
of saints and relics. At Rome, the bones of St. 
Peter and St. Paul — or rather what were believed 
to be such — were removed from their graves one 
hundred and fifty years after their death, and 
deposited in magnificent shrines. In the follow- 
ing ages, Constantinople, which could boast no 
treasures of that kind within her own walls, had 
recourse to the provinces, and acquired from them 
the supposed bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and 
St. Timothy, after these had been dead for three 
hundred years. But these sacred treasures were 
appropriated solely to the churches of the capitals 
of the empire; other cities and their churches 
borrowed portions of these older relics ; and 
where they had not interest to procure these, 
their priests had dexterity to discover relics of 
their own. The possession of these bones was 
found to conduce very much to the acquisition 
of more substantial treasures* . It was easy to 


c 2 
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find skeletons, and to give th^m names ; but it 
was necessary to prove tbeir authenticity and 
virtue, by making these bones perform miracles. . 
Artifice and roguery had a powerful assistant here 
in popular credulity ; and even natural events, 
when ascribed to the mediation of saints and 
martyrs, became proofs of their divine and super- 
natural power. It was easier for the vulgar mind 
to approach in prayer the image, or simply the 
idea of a holy man — one who had been on earth 
subiect to like passions with themselves than 
to raise their imaginations to the tremendous 
and incomprehensible nature of the Supreme 
Power : hence the prayers to saints, and the 
peculiar devotion to one out ofmany— as heto 
Worn most frequent court was paid would be 
naturally held to take the greatest interest in the 
welfare of his votary . 

As the objects of religion were become more 
familiar to the imagination, it was not wonderful 
that such rites and ceremonies should be intro- 
duced as were best fitted to aflect the senses of 
the vulgar. The pompous pageantry of the pagan 
superstition was soon rivalled by tiiat of the 
Christian; and as the polytheism of the former 
found a parallel in the numerous train of saints 
and martyrs of the latter, the superstitions and 
absurd ceremonies of both came very soon to have 
a near resemblance. « v-i 

The attachment to the pagan systems of philo- 
sophy, particularly the Platonic, wMch found its 
votaries among many of the Christian doctors at 
this period, led to a variety of innovations in 
point of doctrine, which in a little time acquired 
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SO deep a root as to be considered as essential 
parts of the Christian system, S.ucb, for example, 
was the notion of an intermediate state, in which 
the soul was to be purified by fire from the cor- 
ruptions and vices of the flesh; hence also the 
celibacy of the priests, and various other notions 
which yet prevail in the church of Rome, and 
have in the minds of the people acquired from 
time an equal authority with the express institu- 
tions of the gospel. 

With regard to the celibacy of the priests, we 
know that in the primitive church all the orders 
of the clergy were allowed to marry It was, 
however, thought, that as abstinence and mortifl- 
cation was a Christian duty, there was more sanc- 
tity and virtue in celibacy than in wedlock. 

Monastic institutions had like’wdse their origin 
in the fourth century, the most destructive species 
of superstition that ever took hold of the minds of 
mankind. But of these and of their progress — of 
the diversities of their orders, and of their rapid 
increase over all the Christian kingdoms, we shall 
afterwards treat more at large, in our account of 
the state of the church in the age of Charlemagne. 

In our next chapter we shall pursue the out- 
lines of the history of tlie Romans, to the entire 
extinction of the empire of the west — a period 
which finishes the delineation of ancient history. 


* 1st Epistle to Timotliy, ch. iii. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Last])eriod of the Roman History— Arcadius and Honorms 
-.Theodosius IL— His Code of Laws— Attila— Progress 
of the Goths— Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 


We have now arrived at the last period of the 
empire in the west, when, every thing tending 
irresistibly to decline, prognosticated a speedy and 
absolute extinction of the Roman name in those 
regions where it first was known. 

The barbarous nations, we had observed, from 
frequent inroads, though most commonly repulsed, 
had yet gradually begun to establish themselves 
in the frontier provinces : we had remarked the 
progress they made in the reigns of Valentinian, 
Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius; but at this 
period our attention was solicited to the consider- 
ation of an object of peculiar importance, the ex- 
tinction of paganism in the Roman empire, and 
the full establishment of the Christian religion. 
This great event naturally led to a brief retro- 
spective view of the progress of Christianity during 
the four preceding centuries. We now proceed to 
a rapid delineation of this last period of the history 
of the Romans — ^from the end of the reign of 
Theodosius, to the fall of the Western empire. 

Theodosius the Great, who, by the death of 
Valentinian II., enjoyed the undivided sovereignty 
of the empires of the East and West, made a par- 
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tition upon his death-bed between bis two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorious, .assigned the Eastern 
empire to the former, and the Western to the 
latter.^ At the time of the accession of these 
princes, Arcadius was seventeen, and Honorious 
ten years of age. Their ministers were Rufiims 
and Stilichoy to whom Theodosius had intrusted 
the government during the nonage of his sons* 
Ruhnus, a man of no principle, but of great 
ambition, soon became jealous of an associate in 
power ; and in order to gratify his mean ambition, 
he considered it a small matter to make a sacrifice 
of his country. Courting his own elevation in the 
public ruin, he invited the barbarian nations to 
invade the empire.^ The Huns were not slow 
in obeying the summons. They poured down 
from Caucasus, and overspread in an instant Ar- 
menia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Syria. A band of 
the Goths at the same time, under the command 
of Alaric, made dreadful havoc in the provinces be- 
tween tlie Adriatic and Constantinople. Stilicho, 
the emperor’s chief general, who was possessed of 

* The following was the division of the empire between 
these .princes : — Honorius had the sovereignty of Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain; with the provinces of Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia. Arcadius governed Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and the whole country, from 
the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and ^Ethiopia. 
Illyrium was divided between the two princes. — Gibbon, 
Decline and Dally ch, xxix. 

f That Rufinus carried on a treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians has not, I believe, been directly proved, 
but his frequent visits to the camp of the Goths, and the 
circumstance of their sparing his estates amidst the ge- 
neral devastation, were considered as strong presumptive 
evidence of his treason. 
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j ’ excellent military abilities, made bead against 

I I these barbarians with considerable success ; until, 

j i by the infamous machination of his rival Ruhnus, 

I i the greater part of his troops were compelled to 

' ' leave their commander, and purposely called off 

upon another service, at the very eve of an engage- 
ment with Alaric, which in all probability would 
have given the Romans a decisive victory. Stili- 
cho was obliged to retreat with precipitation ; but 
this involuntary dishonour was amply revenged 
" by his troops, who no sooner returned to the 
Eastern capital, than, with furious indignation, 
the3r massacred Rufinus in the presence of the 
emperor Arcadius.^ 

Alaric the Goth, in the mean time, ravaged 
Greece, took the city of Athens, and, pouring 
down on the Peloponnesus, laid waste the whole 
country. He was again opposed by Stilicho, 
whose success was a second time disappointed by 
the eunuch Eutropius, who had succeeded Rufinus 
in his influence over the weak and dissolute Arca- 
dius. This abandoned minion made a peace with 
Alaric, and even bestowed upon the Goth the 
government of eastern Illyria, under which deno- 
mination was at that time comprehended the whole 
of Greece. How miserable must have been the 
abasement of the Eastern empire at this time, 
when the Goths had thus established themselves 
under the very walls of the capital ! 

The influence of the eunuch Eutropius was un- 
bounded with his sovereign : hut though courted, 


* A scene which is descrifeed by the poet Clandian (lib. 
ii. in Rufn.) in strong, but horrid colours. 
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as we may suppose, like all other ministers, hy the 
parasites of the court, he was deservedly detested 
hy the people. A striking monument of his fears 
from the popular odium, and the apprehension of 
undergoing that fate which he merited, appears in 
that most sanguinary of the Roman statutes, the 
law of Arcadius and Honorius for the punishment 
of those who should conspire the death of the 
emperor’s ministers. A capital punishment was 
indicted on the offender himself; it is declared 
that his children shall be perpetually infamous, 
incapable of all inheritance, of all ofRce or employ- 
ment ; that they shall languish in 'want and misery, 
so that life itself shall be a punishment to them, 
and death a consolation.’^ Amid the other laws 
of Arcadius and Honorius, many of which are 
remarkable for their clemency and moderation, 
this sanguinary statute would strike us with just 
surprise, were it not known to have been framed 
hy the infamous Eutropius, for the security of Ms 
own precarious authority, and as a shelter for him- 
self against the public odium. 

Secure as he now imagined himself in the 
favour of his sovereign, and defended by the terror 
of his own uncontrolled authority, this base eunuch 
endeavoured to engross the whole power of the 
government. He caused the weak Arcadius to 
create him a Patrician, to honour him with the 
title of father to the emperor^ and at length to 
confer on him the consulship. His image, pre- 
ceded by the fasces, was carried in triumph 

Ut his denii^iie perpetua egestate sordentibus, sit et 
mors solatium et vita suppliciura. — Codejn, Jmt 1. tit. 
8. 1. 5. . 
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tl^roTigh all the cities of the East, but was more 
generally saluted with hissing than with applause. 
At length that insolence, which, in mean souls, is 
the usual attendant of undeserved elevation, so far 
transported him beyond the bounds of decorum, 
that having affronted the empress Eudoxia, a high- 
spirited princess, she painted his character in such 
colours to her husband Ai'cadius, that he dis- 
missed him from all his dignities, gave him up 
to the cries of the people, who demanded justice 
upon him as a traitor, and caused him to be pub- 
licly beheaded. 

Arcadius, however, was not emancipated from 
his bondage; he only changed his governor: for 
Gainas, a Goth, the rival of Eutropius, and 
who had been instrumental in accelerating his 
downfall, succeeded to his whole power and in- 
fluence. He would have proved a dangerous 
minister, as he aimed at nothing less than a de- 
clared share of the empire ; but his ambition was 
checked in the beginning of his career, for he lost 
his life in an attack made by the Huns, in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube. 

Alaric, we observed, had obtained from Arca- 
dius the sovereignty of Illyria. This ambitious 
prince was not so to be satisfied. His army pro- 
claimed him king of the Visigoths, and he pre- 
pared to penetrate into Italy, and take posses- 
sion of Rome, He passed the Alps, and Rome 
trembled for her safety, but was preserved by 
the policy, or rather treachery of Stilicho, who 
commanded the armies of Honorius. He drew 
Alaric into a negotiation, under the notion of 
giving him a settlement beyond the Alps, and then 
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suddenly fell upon Ms army, wliile unsuspicious 
of an attack; Alaric was forced to return to Illy- 
ria, but meditated a full and terrible revenge. 

On this occasion, Honorius celebrated at Rome 
a splendid .triumj^b, and a monument was erected, 
recording, in tne proudest terms, the eternal 
defeat of the Goths, Gcstarum ncitionem in omne 
dBVum domUant*^ But this vain eternity was 
bounded by the revolution of a very few months. 

The Gothic prince, at the head of an immense 
army, appeared again in Italy, and determined to 
overthrow the capital of Honorius. Rome was 
panic- struck ; resistance appeared fmitless; and 
Stilicho exerted his political talents in negotiating 
a truce with Alaric, for the payment of an 
immense sum of money ; 4000 pounds weight of 
gold was the sum stipulated, on promise of wMch, 
Alaric returned again into Illyria. This w^as the 
last public service of Stilicho ; the man who 
had repeatedly saved his country from destruc- 
tion, fell a victim at last to the jealousy of his 
contemptible sovereign, and to the machinations 
of a lival, Olympius, who wished to supplant him 
in his power. He was beheaded by the man- 
date of Honorius. The character and talents of 
Stilicho are recorded in the poems of Claudian, 
whose genius deserved to have been the ornament 
of a better age. ^ Alaric, soon after, made his 
demand for the promised tribute. It was con- 
temptuously refused by Honorius, and the in- 
censed Goth again entered Italy, and with amaz- 
ing celerity penetrated to the gates of Rome: he 


* Mascou, Hist of Ano. Germ., viii. 12. 
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;i |,i’ made liimself master of the Tiber, cut off the 

f; city from all supply, both by land and water, 

; [|; and reduced it to such extremity, that deputies 

; 1 1 were sent by Honorius, who again purchased a 

lij; cessation of hostilities for 5000 pounds 'weight of 

gold and 30,000 of silver; but to secure its pay- 
11 . ment, the Goth insisted that several of the prin- 

cipal citizens should put their children into his 
hands as hostages. On these terms Alaric again 
returned. 

The Alani, Suevi, and Vandals, taking ad- 
vantage of these disorders in the Western empire, 
passed the Pyrenean mountains, and desolated 
all Spain, Their ravages were beyond imagi- 
nation dreadful, and these calamities were aggra- 
vated by a pestilence and famine, which then 
raged with fury in that unhappy country. The 
barbarians divided the kingdom, and were ho 
sooner settled in their possessions than, by a won- 
derful reverse of character, they became a mild, 
humane, and industrious people. They w'ere now 
known under the general denomination of Van- 
dals. The Romans kept possession of that part 
of Spain now called New Castile, and the Vandals 
had all the rest of the kingdom. 

Alaric now renewed his demand on Honorius 
for the stipulated sum; still it. was refused, with 
equal perfidy and imprudence. The Goth had 
been too forbearing; his patimice was at length 
exhausted, and he laid siege to Rome for the 
third time, took the city, and abandoned it to 
be pillaged by his troops,^ Still, however, he 

^ See a very minute and curious picture of the state of 
Rome, and the manners of the Romans at this period, drawn 
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was huiiiane in Ms revenge ; lie ordered Ms soldiers 
to be sparing of blood; be commanded that no 
senator should be put to death; that the honour 
of the women should remain inviolate; that the 
churches should be sanctuaries to all who betook 
themselves to them for shelter; and that the 
public edifices should be preserved from destruc- 
tion ; and these orders were faithfully obeyed, 
Alaric might have reigned in Italy, but his views 
extended now to Sicily, and to the conquest of 
Africa. For these great enterprises he was busied 
in preparation when he died suddenly, leaving for 
his successor, his brother Ataulphus. The Goths 
had a custom of concealing the hurying-place of 
their great men. They turned aside the current 
of a small river, and dug a grave in the bed, there 
burying Alaric, and then returning the water to 
its course. 

Honorius, equally indolent and despicable as 
his brother Arcadius, was so far from seizing the 
opportuuity of Alaric’s death to regain the lost 
provinces of the empire, that he made a treaty 
with Ataulphus, and, having broken it -with his 
usual perfidy, the Goth was naturally provoked to 
further encroachments. Honorius was glad to 
purchase a peace by giving him some of those 
provinces which still remained to the Romans 
in Spain, together with his sister Placidia in 
marriage. Thus we see the Goths gradually 
uniting themselves with the empire, and acquir- 
ing a connexion by the rights of blood with those 

by Mr, Gibbon cliiefly from Ammianns MarcelHnus (lib. 
xiv. c. 6, and lib. xxviii. c. 4.) — Gibbon's Horn. Hist 
chap, 31. 
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dominions of wliicli they aspired at the possession; 
Honorius, much about the same time, allowed to 
the Burgundians, another tribe of the northern 
barbarians, a just title to their conquests in Grauh 
Ataulphus the Goth died soon after, recommend- 
ing to his brother and successor to preserve the 
friendly alliance which they had form ed with the 
Romans* - 

Meantime, Arcadius, in the east, was wholly 
governed by his empress Eudoxia. This weak 
and dissolute prince died in the year 408 , leaving 
the Eastern empire to his son, Theodosius II., a 
child of seven years of age. 

Pulcheria, the elder sister of Theodosius, on the 
death of her father, took the sole government of 
the empire, in the name of her infant brother. 
She was a prudent and intelligent princess. The 
Eastern empire enjoyed under her administration, 
which the weakness of her brother allowed to be of 
forty years^ continuance, all the blessings of good 
order and tranquillity.^ 

At this time (the beginning of the fifth century , ) 

j i Pulcheria,’* says Mr. Gibbon, “ alone discharged the 

I] important task of instructing her brother in the arts of 

I ] government, but her precepts may countenance some sus- 

) picion of her capacity, or of the purity of her intentions. 

I She taught him to maintain a grave and majestic deport- 

f ment, to walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on his 

throne in a manner worthy of a great prince; to abstain 
from laughter; to listen with condescension; to return 
smtable answers ; to assume by turns a serious or placid 
countenance ; in a word, to represent with grace and dig- 
nity the external figure of a Roman emperor. But Theo*- 
dost us was never excited to support the weight and glory 
of an illustrious name.** — Gibbon, J^ecl. midFall^ ch. xxxii. 
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in the west of Europe, is supposed to have been 
laid the foundation of the French monarchy by 
Pharamond. But of this, and the doubts attend- 
ing the existence of this prince, we shall afterwards 
treat more particularly under the first period of 
modern history. Honorius died in the year 423. 
The death of a weak and of a vicious prince would, 
in, former times, have been accounted a blessing, 
but the empire was how labouring under that 
universal decay wliich was beyond a remedy. 

It has been justly remarked that, notwithstand- 
ing the despicable character of both these emperors, 
Arcadiiis' and Honorius, their laws, with few ex- 
ceptions, breathe often the most admirable senti- 
ments, and the wisest political principles: hnt 
this proves no more than that there were some 
men of abilities who were employed in framing 
them ; — it was another thing to enforce their 
observance; and while that was neglected, as the 
deplorable situation of the empire too well declares, 
they were w’^ords without meaning, empty sounds, 
to which the public adminstration of government 
w'as a daily contradiction, 

Theodosius II. is famous in history for the 
celebrated code of laws which hears his name. In 
the view of reforming the complicated system of 
jurisprudence of which the multiplicity of contra- 
dictory statutes formed a most inconsistent mass, 
he caused a code to he composed solely of the 
laws of the Christian emperors, which from that 
time he declared should be the only statutes in 
force. The new laws added from time to time to 
this collection were called Novellas, and this code 
was enforced by Valentinian III., the successor of 
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Hononus in the Western empire, as it was by 
Theodosius in the East * It is curious to remark 
that this code of laws subsisted only for ninety 
years in the East, though in the West it remained 
m force after the destruction of the empire, and 
was partly adopted by the Visigoths. Genseric, 
King of the Vandals, in the meantime established 
a formidable power in Africa; he soon made him- 
^If master of the Roman province, f and while 
Theodosius was obliged to employ his whole force 
against the Huns, that barbarian procured himself ‘ 
to be acknowledged for an independent sovereign, 
who had a just title to his con<5uests* 

The Huns were at this time governed by two 
brothers, Attila and Bleda. Attila joined to great 
courage and ^ excellent political talents an un- 
bounded ambition. The two brothers, after over- 
running Tartaiy to the borders of China, crossed 

the Roman provinces 
of Mcesia and Thrace. Attila, impatient of a di- 
vided power, murdered his brother, and proceeded to 


® extraordinary that Mr. Gibbon, in tin- 
whole of hts account of the reign of Theodosius II., has 
never once menttoned this celebrated code of laws, which 
remarkable circumstance rehative 
to the life and character of this insignificant emperor. 

of five "^'dcli, ill the course 

sLv and eighty-five years from the time of its 

of ^°r ^ ‘o t'>e rank 

of a splendid and opulent city, under the government of a 
^man proconsul, was taken by Genseric, the inlmbit.ints 
complete y stripped of their wealth, and all the lands of the 

the con<iueror amon^ 
ms Vanda ofiicers.— Peooop. de Bello Vandal, 1. i c v — 
GIBBON, chap, xxxiii 
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extend liis conquests from the eastern ocean to the 
Sinus OodanuSyQTt the Baltic, Theodosius attempt- 
ed to soothe him by conferring on him the title of 
General of the Romans, hut was soon glad to 
purchase a peace of Ms general at the price of 6000 
pounds weight of gold, and a tribute of 2000 
pounds, to be paid annually in all time to come. 
Theodosius became more despicable in the eyes of 
Attila by an unsuccessful attempt to procure his 
assassination, which Atilla pardoned, though at 
the same time with this severe reproach, that he 
considered him as a vile and perfidious slave, who 
had traitorouslyiconspired to murder his master.^ 
Theodosius II. died soon after, having reigned 
ingloriously for forty- two years. He left an only 
daughter, who was married to Yalentinian IIL, 
emperor of the West, hut the imbecility of this 
prince prevented him from availing himself of that 
title to both empires. Pulcheria, the sister of 
Theodosius, who had in reality governed the em- 
pire during the whole reign jof her weak and 
insignificant brother, now boldly placed herself on 
the throne, and at the same time married Mar- 
danus, a soldier of fortune, and their joint title 
was acknowledged by the Eastern empire. The 
West wus in the lowest state of imbecility. Rome, 
unable to defend her provinces, allowed them to 
drop off without an attempt to retain them. It 
was at this time that the Britons, by a very 
melancholy deputation, implored the Romans to 


* See G ibbon, chap, xxxiv,, for a detail of this transaction, 
curiously descriptive of the character and mode of life of 
the Huns. 
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protect tliem against the Piets and Scots. ^ We 

are,” said they, ‘‘ in the utmost misery, nor have 
we any refuge left us ; the barbarians drive us to 
the sea, the sea drives us back upon the barba- 
rians.” In return to this miserable supplication, 
the Homans gave them to understand that their 
own situation w^as such that they could now af- 
ford them nothing but compassion. The Britons, 
therefore, in despair, made an application to the 
Saxons, a people settled at the mouth of the river 
Elbe. These, with the Angles from J utland, made 
themselves masters of the country which they 
were invited to protect, and established by degrees 
the Heptarchy, or seven distinct kingdoms, which 
subsisted till the age of Charlemagne, when they 
were united into one monarchy by Egbert. But I 

of these transactions we shall treat more particu- 
larly in our account of the first period of the 
history of Britain. _ ‘ 

Attila in the meantime meditated the total de- 


♦ The feeble and distracted state of the empire had now 
for a long course of years allowed no attention to be given 
to this distant province. The legions had been gradually 
withdrawn, and about forty years before this period, under 
the reign of Honorius, tlieRomans bad entirely left the island, 
and Britain was regarded even by the empire as an inde- 
pendent country. — See Procop. de Bello Vandal. L i. c. 2. 
Bede, Hist. Gent. AnglicanAih.i. c. 12. Gibbon’s Rom. 
Hist, chap, xxxi. The nature of the government that sub- 
sisted in Britain, and the state of that country during this 
interval of forty years/ till the Saxon invasion, can only be 
conjectured. Mr. Gibbon has given a fanciful picture of it, 
towards the end of the chapter above quoted. According to 
his idea, the country was ruled by the authority of the clergy, 
the nobles, and the municipal towns. 
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stniction of tlie empire. He hesitated at first 
whether to tarn his arms towards the east or the 
west.* Genseric, king of the Vandals, ambitious 
of a share in the general devastation, invited the 
Hun to begin his attack upon the Gaul. Attila 
began Ms progress at the head of 500,000 men, 
the Gepidse, Hugii, Turcilingi, and Ostrogoths, 
each led by their own prince, though all under 
the banners of Attila. 

^tius, at that time general of the Romans, and 
a man of remarkable abilities, had the address to 
render Genseric the Vandal apprehensive of his 
own safety, and to persuade him to join the Romans 
against the invaders. The Visigoths, too, took 
part with^ the empire, and the army of ^tius vras 
likewise increased by the Franks, Burgundians, 
and several other nations, from the universal dread 
of the arms of Attila. The hostile powers came 
to a decisive engagement in the plains of Cham- 
pagne : 162,000 men are supposed to have fallen 
in this battle.'}" Attila was overpowered by the 
superior military skill of ^Etius, and obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat. Theodoric, king of 
the Visigoths, was killed in the engagement. 

But Attila, though foiled in this attempt, re- 

* Previous to lus determination, he sent a defiance to both 
the courts, and his ambassadors saluted both the emperors 
in the same tone of authority. “ Attila, my lord and thy 
lord, commands thee to provide a palace for his immediate 
reception.” — Gibbon, chap, xxxv, 

t “ Bellum atrox,” says Jornandes, multiplex, immane, 
pertinax, cui simile nulla usquam narrat antiquitas : ubi 
talia gesta refereiitur ut nihil esset quod in vita sua conspi- 
cere potuisset egregius, qui hujus miraculi privaretur 
aspectu.” 
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turned in the following year with fresh forces. 

The E-omans had not as yet had time to recruit ; 
they retreated before the barbarians, and left the 
country without defence. The districts ofVenetia 
and Liguria being evacuated by their inhabitants, 
part of these betook themselves for shelter to the 
islands in the Adriatic gulph, where they built 
huts and laid the iirst foundation of the illustrious 
city and state of Venice. 

Valentinian III., shut up in Rome, sent to Attila 
to sue for peace, and promised an immense tribute. 

On these terms the Hun withdrew, and the 
Romans were soon after delivered by his death 
from the terror of his name and arms. He was 
known in the empire by the epithet of the Scourge 
of God. 

His dominions were ruined by the dissensions of 
his sons, among whom they -were divided. They 
formed distinct settlements in Illyria, Moesia, ^ 
Dacia, and at the mouth of the Danube, and * ! 

several of them became the allies of the empire. ^ 

The Ostrogoths received from Marcian all Ran- 
nonia, from upper Moesia to Noricum, and from 
Dalmatia to the Danube. 

Valentinian, sunk in debaucheries, and the dupe 
of his parasites, was persuaded by false insinuations 
to destroy his general JEtius, the man who had 
saved the empire from absolute destruction ; but 
the abandoned prince himself was soon after 
assassinated by one of his favourites. 

A minute detail of the transactions of the times 
at which we are now arrived would be equally 
tedious and unimportant. We shall content our- ^ 
selves with the leading facts. Marcian was sue- 
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ceeded in the Eastern empire by Leo, who, upon 
his death, bequeathed the empire to Zeno, a weak, 
wicked, and prodipte man. The empire of the 
West, after Yalentinian III., had for some time 
succession of princes, or rather of names, for 
history records of them no transactions which 
merit the smallest notice. The Gothic nations 
continued their progress. Euric, king of the 
Visigoths, had subdued almost the whole of Spain 
as well as the southern part of Gaul. Nepos, 
who then held the empire of the West, sent his 
general Orestes to oppose the conquests of Euric, 
but the general turned his arms against his prince, 
and, dethroning Nepos, raised to the empire his 
own son Romulus, surnamed Augustus, or 
tulus. In him the empire of the West was doomed 
to come to a final period. 

Odoacer, a prince of the Heruli, with a for- 
midable army, had found his way into Italy, He 
attacked Pavia, where Orestes had fied for secu- 
rity, and, having taken that city, and put to death 
Orestes, he consented to give AugustMus his life 
on his resigning the throne. The terms were com- 
plied vrith, and Odoacer was now in reality what 
he styled himself, king of Italy, Thus ended the 
Western empire of the Romans, having subsisted, 
from the building of Rome, 1224 years.* 

* In a fragment of a poem of Gray^s, which has been pre- 
served by Mr, Mason, a very fine passage occurs, painting, 
in all the force of his splendid style of poetic description, 
the irruption of the barbarous nations into Italy: — 

‘‘ Oft o’er the trembling nations, from afar, 

Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war ; 

And where the deluge burst, with sweeping sway. 

Their arms, their kings, their gods were rolled away, 

As 
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IngenioHS men may point out a variety of inter- 
nal as well as external circumstances, wMch had 
their operation in producing the decline, and at 
length the ruin of this immense fabric ; hut they 
may be all reduced to one single head. The fall 
of the Roman empire was the inevitable effect of 
its overgrown extension. The commonwealth 
subsisted by the virtuous and patriotic ardour of 
the citizens ; but the passion for conquest, which 
at first found sufficient scope in the domestic wars 
among the Italian states, was, after their reduction, 
necessarily extended to a distance. Remote do- 
minion relaxed the patriotic affection, which of 
necessity grew the weaker the more extensive 
were its objects. The vices of the conquered na- 
tions infected the victorious legions, and foreign 
luxuries corrupted their commanders. Selfish in- 
terest took the place of public virtue ; the people 
were enslaved by despots, who, regarding as the 
first object the security of their own power, found 
it often their wisest policy to abase that martial 
spirit which was no less formidable to the master 
of the state than to its foreign enemies. Thus the 
military character of the Romans went gradually 
to decay, because it was purposely depressed by 
the emperors ; and thus their extensive dominions 

As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast ; 

The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight, the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the blushing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

Mason^s Life of 196 , 
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wanting their necessary support of brave, of vir- 
tuous, and of disciplined troops, fell an easy prey 
to that torrent of barbarians which overwhelmed 

Historians universally agree that the Romans 
gained by their change of masters. Odoacer re- 
tained the imperial laws, the odicers, and the form 
of government ; and he diminished the taxes. He, 
with an affected show of moderation, sent to Zeno 
the imperial ornaments, and requested for himself 
only the dignity of patrician, which Zeno had the 
prudence not to refuse. This spiritless emperor 
was now embroiled with the Ostrogoths, who were 
settled in Pannonia and Thrace, and were go- 
verned by two kings of the name of Tbeodoric; 
the younger had been educated at Constantinople, 
and loaded with honours by Zeno. At the request 
of Theodoric, Zeno granted him permission to 
attempt the conquest of Italy, transferring it to 
him as a kingdom in case he should succeed in 
wresting it from Odoacer. Zeno died soon after. 
Theodoric, followed by the whole nation of the 
Ostrogoths, broke into Italy with impetuous fury, 
Odoacer met him between Aquileia and the Julian 
Alps, but was defeated. A second engagement 
ensued at Yerona, and a third on the banks of the 
river Addua, in all of which Theodoric was success- 
ful. Odoacer was forced to shut himself up in 
Ravenna, where for two years and a half he 
sustained an obstinate siege. At length, compelled 
by famine, be was driven to a negotiation, by which 
be surrendered all Italy to Theodoric, reserving 
to himself the titles of royalty. What the mo- 
tive was is now uncertain, but Tbeodoric, a few 
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days after, put him to death with his own hand — 
a deed which, considering the excellent and gene- 
rous character of that prince, there is every reason 
to presume had a just cause. 

Italy had begun to taste of happiness under 
Odoacer; it was still increased by the new mb - 
narch. Theodoric showed what profound political 
talents are capable of effecting even in the most 
unpromising situation, and how much public hap- 
piness is dependent on the virtues and talents of 
the sovereign. I shall afterwards have occasion 
pretty fully to describe the administration, and 
illustrate the character, of this excellent prince* 
Without drawing a sword after the death of Odoa- 
cer, he enjoyed the kingdom of Italy as if it had 
been his natural inheritance. He allied himself 
with the barbarous nations around him. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Clovis, king of the Franks, 
who, in the year 486, had annihilated the Roman 
power in Gaul; he gave one of his daughters to 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths ; another to Gonde- 
bald, king of the Burgundians ; and his sister' to 
Thrasmond, king of the Vandals ; thus establish- 
ing a bond of union and harmony among the 
neighbouring princes, but, where it was not ob- 
served, enforcing it by his arms. 

In the latter part of his life, having his temper 
embittered by suspicions of treasonable conspira- 
cies, he became for a while severe, and even cruel, 
in his administration- The learned Boetius, who 
had formerly been high in his favour, falling under 
these suspicions, was put to death. During the 
confinement preceding his death, he composed 
that excellent treatise, De Consolatione Philo- 
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sophi8D.’’ The heart of Theodoric awaking after- 
wards to that humanity of disposition which was 
natural to him, he sank into deep remorse and 
melancholy, and died at the age of seventy-four. 
He ^ was succeeded by his grandson Athalaric ; 
during whose infancy his mother Amalasonta 
held the reins of government with such admirable 
political wisdom and moderation, that the people 
were not sensible of the loss of her father. 

While such was the state of Italy under its 
Gothic sovereigns, the empire of the East was 
under the government of Justinian. This prince 
began his reign with no favourable dispositions 
towards him on the part of his subjects, as it was 
known that he had countenanced the commission 
of great enormities, and been concerned in several 
assassinations of those whom he either feared or 
hated. The truth is, that if the Roman name 
seems to rise from its abasement for a while dur- 
ing the reign of this prince, it was less from the 
virtues, talents, or abilities of the emperor, than 
from the uncommon merit of his generals ; yet to 
these generals he behaved with the most shameful 
ingratitude. He was in his own character a weak, 
vain, and despotic man ; but he was fond of study ; 
and if he had any talent, it was in jurisprudence. 
He w^as a rancorous enemy to. the ancient Greek 
philosophy, and he abolished by an edict the 
schools of Athens, which had produced a constant 
succession of teachers from the days of Socrates, 
during a period of nine centuries,^ Justinian 
wished to bring about a league of amity with the 

* See Gibbon, vol. iv, p. HS, et S€q[, 
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Persians, who were dangerous enemies to the em- 
pire; hut Cahades, their sovereign, treating his 
embassy with contempt, Justinian sent against 
them his general Belisarius, who had already sig- 
nalized himself by his services. He defeated them 
atDara; they revenged their disgrace, however, 
in the following year, by gaining a victory over 
Belisarius at Callinicum, who was prompted to 
engage at a disadvantage, from the intemperate 
ardour of his troops. This want of success Jus- 
tinian thought proper to punish by recalling Beli- 
sarius, who was doomed to be often the sport of 
fortune, and the victim of weakness, caprice, and 
ingratitude. Cabades the Persian dying at this 
time, was succeeded by Chosroes, an able prince, 
to whom Justinian meanly a second time proffered 
terms of accommodation. Ghosroes granted him 
a peace, but upon the most humiliating conditions. 
He received 11,000 pounds weight of gold, and 
several important fortresses. 

The city of Constantinople had been harassed, 
during the two last reigns, with violent popular' 
factions, which had arisen from the intemperate 
fondness of the people for the diversions of the 
circus — a striking indication of the most irretriev- 
able degeneracy of national character. The fac- 
tions took the names of the green, the blue, and the 
red, from the dresses worn by the charioteers of 
the different parties. Justinian espoused with 
zeal the faction of the blue, while bis queen Theo- 
dora, with equal intemperance, took part with the 
green. Her party proceeded so far as publicly to 
insult the emperor; and, upon the punishment of 
some of their ringleaders, took up arms to avenge 
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their cause, and proclaimed Hypatias, a man allied 
to the hlood-royal, for their monarch. Justinian 
appeared and offered indemnity, on condition of 
their returning to their duty, but they compelled 
him to retreat for safety to his palace. The in- 
jured Belisarius, who had not forgot his allegiance 
or his affection for his country, shocked at these 
proceedings, speedily assembled the troops, and, 
attacking the rebels with a dreadful slaughter, at 
length brought all into submission. Justinian 
meanly proclaimed this deplorable victory over 
the whole empire. 

Belisarius was now again to be employed in 
more glorious services. Gelimer, king of the 
Vandals in Africa, having mounted the throne by 
deposing Hilderic the lawful monarch, Justinian 
sent a remonstrance in favour of Hilderic, which 
Gelimer treated with contempt. He resolved to 
carry war into Africa, and the conduct of it was 
committed to Belisarius, who in a few months 
routed Gelimer, abolished entirely the monarchy 
of the Vandals, and completed the conquest of 
Africa. Ungenerous suspicions again influenced 
the weak Justinian against this man, who was the 
support and honour of his empire; and Belisarius 
was obliged to return to Constantinople to vindi- 
cate his injured reputation. He came off with 
glory, and a triumph was decreed him, which was 
adorned by the captive Gelimer. 

It is not a little surprising to see enterprises of 
the highest importance begun and carried through 
by a weak and imprudent monarch ; hut Justinian 
was fortunate in his generals, though never prince 
was less worthy of being so.. 
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Athalaric, the Goth, a weak aad debauched 
prince, had died in Italy, of which the govern- 
ment was still in the hands of his mother, Ama- 
lasonta. After the death of her son, she had 
raised to the throne her cousin Theodatus, who 
infamously repaid that service by putting her 
to death. Justinian, who considered himself as 
the protector of the Gothic monarchy, in order to 
avenge this atrocious deed, sent Belisarius into Italy 
with an army. He marched to the gates of Rome, 
which surrendered without an attack; he possessed 
himself of the city, and with 5000 men undertook 
to defend it against 100,000 of tlie rebel Ostro- 
goths, w^ho sat down to besiege him. The parti- 
culars of this war it is not to our purpose mi- 
nutely to trace. It is sufficient to say, that after 
various successes, the Goths themselves, filled with 
admiration at the character of Belisarius, re- 
quested him to accept of the crown of Italy; but 
that generous and heroic man refused the offer of 
a kingdom, incapable of betraying the interests of 
his sovereign, although he had repeatedly expe- 
rienced his ingratitude. He declared that he 
had sufficient glory in reducing the capital of 
the Western empire to submission to its ancient 
masters. 

Italy again attempted to withdraw herself from 
the newly-imposed yoke of the empire. Totila, 
the present viceroy, inherited the courage and the 
virtues of Theodoric; he raised a considerable 
army, and, defeating the Romans, made himself 
master of Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, and Naples. 
Belisarius was sent a second time into Italy, but 
with so inconsiderable a body of troops that he 
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was obliged to shut himself xtp in Eavenna. 
Rome, holding out for the emperor, was in the 
meantime besieged and taken by Totila, who 
generously spared the inhabitants; and, convoking 
the senate, drew a striking picture of the differ- 
ence between the gentle government of Theodorie 
and Amalasonta, and their late oppressions; and, 
concluded with a severe reproach for their 
treachery to a nation to whom they were so highly 
indebted. Totila had resolved to destroy Home ; 
but the city was saved by a remonstrance ffom 
Belisarius, who convinced the Goth, that to save 
that capital, the glory of the world, would contri- 
bute more to bis honour than to destroy it, Totila 
contented himself with dispersing its inhabitants; 
but in this he acted imprudently, for Belisa- 
rius immediately took possession and defended it 
with vigour and success. At length, the weak- 
ness of his army, and the increasing strength of 
the Goths, obliged that able general entirely to 
evacuate Italy, and to return to Constantinople, 
where the wealth which he had accumulated 
threw an unfavourable stain upon his character, 
which it is not easy to remove. Totila retook 
Rome, which he rebuilt and new peopled; after- 
wards, however, the imperial arms meeting with 
some success in Italy, he became desirous of com- 
ing to an accommodation with Justinian. The 
Goth offered large concessions and an annual tri- 
bute, and obliged himself to serve the emperor in 
all his wars. These terms, however, were^ obsti- 
nately and haughtily refused. Such is the cha- 
racter of a little mind, mean, servile, and submis- 
sive under the pressure of adversity; imperious, 
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domineering, and inflexible upon the smallest 
glimpse of prosperous fortune. Contemning the 
offers of allegiance from Totila, he sent a more 
powerful army against him than he had ever sent 
into Italy. ISTarses, an eunuch, hut an able 
general, commanded; and in a decisive engage- 
ment in the duchy of Urbino, the Goths were 
defeated, and the gallant To tila slain in battle. 
In a second engagement his successor, Theia, met 
with a similar fate ; all Italy, in fine, was recon- 
quered ; and the Gothic monarchy, founded by 
Theodoric, was now extinguished. Theodoric and 
Totila maybe compared to the greatest men of 
antiquity ; and the Gothic nation, and particu- 
larly the Ostrogoths, who settled in Italy, instead of 
that contempt with which they have been treated 
by Procopius and some other writers, deserve, 
in many respects, the greatest regard and vene- 
ration. 

Narses, 'who had destroyed the Gothic mo- 
narchy, and completed the conquest of Italy, 
governed that kingdom with great ability for thir- 
teen years, when he was recalled, and ignomi- 
niously treated by Justin, successor to Justinian, 
a weak, imprudent, and voluptuous prince. It is 
said, that in revenge he invited the Lombards into 
Italy; a fact 'which is not at all improbable. 
These were one of the many nations from Scan- 
dinavia, but 'whose distinct origin is very uncer- 
tain; they overrun, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the greatest part of the country in the 
year 568. 

The final and irretrievable loss of Italy was not 
the only misfortune with which Justin had to 
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Struggle. Chosroes, that scourge of the empire, 
broke the fifty years’ truce which he had concluded 
with Justinian ; and the Romans were now again 
involved in a Persian war, which was not ter- 
minated till several years afterwards, under the 
reign of Heraclins, in the 626 th year of the 
Christian era. 

^ A remarkable revolution now awaited the em- 
pire, which, from a slender beginning, eifected a 
surprising change on the great theatre of human 
alfairs. This was the rise of Mahomet and his 
religion. ^ But here we fix the termination of 
ancient history, and the commencement of the 
modern. Previous, however, to our entering upon 
this second and most important part of onr work, 
we shall consider, with some attention, the man-- 
mrs^ genius, laws, and policy of those Gothic 
nations who subverted the Roman empire in the 
West, and, establishing themselves in every quarter 
of Europe, are justly considered, at this day, as 
the parent stock of most of the modern European 
nations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Genius and Character of the Gothic Nations. 


The ancient nations of Scandinavia have been 
compared to an immense tree, full of sap and 
vigour, which, while its root and stem were fostered 
in the hardy regions of the North, extended, by 
degrees, its wide branches over all Europe, To 
drop the language of metaphor, we know that the 
present European nations are, in fact, a mixed race, 
compounded of the Scandinavians, who, at different 
periods, invaded every quarter of this Western con- 
tinent, and of the nations whom they subdued in 
their progress. As this is certainly the case, we 
have little room to doubt that the laws, manners, 
and customs of the modern nations of Europe are 
the result of this conjuncture ; and that, in so far 
as these are different from the civil and political 
usages which prevailed before this intermixture, 
the difference is to be sought in the original man- 
ners and institutions of those Northern nations. 

This consideration, as it has led to much re- 
search into the history and antiquities of the 
nations of Scandinavian origin, has opened up to 
us a variety of curious particulars, of equal im- 
portance to the historian and to the philosopher. 
It will, therefore, be an employment neither un- 
pleasing nor unprofitable, if we attempt to give a 
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view of tbe most interesting particulars of the bis- 
tory, manners, and usages of the Scandinavians, 
such as we have reason to helieve them to have 
been before their intermixture with the nations of 
the South; and after thus endeavouring to obtain 
an acquaintance with the original character of this 
people, I shall consider the change which that 
character underwent when they became sovereigns 
of the greatest part of the Homan empire in 
Europe. 

It is very evident, that if we can at all attain to 
a knowledge of the character of this remarkable 
people antecedently to their intercourse with the 
southern kingdoms, it must he from the most 
ancient chronicles now existing among the present 
Scandinavian nations. For this source of infor- 
mation is infinitely more to be relied on than the 
accounts of Roman writers, who, although well 
qualified to describe them , after their migration 
and establishment in the South, had no knowledge 
of their character while in their original seats. 

The most ancient Scandinavian Chronicles at- 
tribute to all the northern European nations an 
Asiatic origin. These CliTonicles give strong 
grounds for conjecturing that the Goths of Scan- 
dinavia were a colony of Scythians, from the 
borders of the Black Sea and the Caspian ; that 
this migration was performed about seventy years 
before the Christian era — though, according to some 
authors, not less than one thousand years before 
this period ; and that the Cimbri, the inhabitants 
of the Cliersonesus Cimbrica, or Denmark, were 
the descendants of the Cimmerian Scythians. All 
the ancient writers of the North make mention of 
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an invasion of Scandinavia by a colony of Asiatics ; 
of bloody wars on that account; and of tbe ori- 
ginal inhabitants being expelled, or driven very 
fkr to the north, by these invaders. Odin, who 
afterwards came to be regarded as the chief deity 
of the Scandinavians, was formerly the principal 
god of the Scythians who inhabited the country 
about Mount Taurus. 

The Northern Chronicles say that a Scythian 
prince of the name of Sigga^ who, according to the 
custom of his country, was chief-priest of the god, 
having raised, a large band of followers, set out 
upon a warlike expedition to the north-west of the 
Black Sea ; that, having subdued several of the 
Sarmatian or Russian tribes, he penetrated into 
the country of the Saxons, which he conquered 
and divided among his children. The Icelandic 
Chronicles record the names of tliese children ; 
and it is remarkable that, at this day, the sovereign 
princes of Westphalia, of East Saxony, and of 
Franconia, pretend to derive their origin from 
princes bearing these names. 

Sigga afterwards entered Scandinavia by the 
country of Holstein and of Jutland ; and, taking 
possession of the island of Funen, he built there 
the city of Odenzee, so called after the Scythian 
god, whose name he from that time assumed to 
himself, and, dropping his name of Sigga, took that 
of Odin. Extending his conquests, he made him- 
self master of all Denmark, of which he gave the 
sovereignty to his son Sciold, who, in the Icelandic 
Chronicle, stands the first of the princes who took 
the title ofking of Denmark. The same Chronicle 
informs us that Sigga (now called Odin) continued 
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his progressj and, entering Sweden, was received 
by the inhabitants, and even by the prince, with 
divine honours ; that, upon the death of this prince, 
the Swedes made him offer of the sovereignty; 
and that, penetrating from thence into Norway, he 
forced all the Scandinavian princes, one after 
another, to submit to his authority. 

But Odin distinguished himself not only as a 
conqueror, but as a legislator and consummate 
politician. Under this character of divinity, while 
his immense conquests gave cre^t to his preten- 
sions, he found the imposture highly advantageous 
in procuring an easy submission to all his°laws 
and^ regulations. These, if we may believe the 
ancient chronicles, were extremely wise and salu- 
tary, and gave to those barbarous nations a 
species of civilization to which hitherto they had 
been entirely strangers. The historical evidence 
arising from these Scandinavian Chronicles, of an 
Eastern people migrating to the north-west, and 
spreading themselves overall the northern king- 
doms, is much confirmed when we attend to the 
perfect coincidence that appears between the 
manners of the ancient Scandinavians, and those 
of the ancient Scythians. 

The religion of the ancient Scandinavians forms 
a very cui’ious object of inquiry, and is the more 
worthy of attention that it was most intimately 
connected with their manners. Three great moral 
principles were the foundation of their religion, 
and influenced their whole conduct. These were, 
- *to serve the Supreme Being with prayer and 
sacrifiee ; to do no wrong or unjust actions ; and 
to be valiant and intrepid in fight. ” These were 
'e 2 
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the principles of the ancient religion, which, 
although accompanied by a most wild and extra- 
vagant mythology, yet, resting on this pure and 
simple basis, had a wonderful effect upon the cha- 
racter and manners of the people. Keeping in 
view these principles, if we peruse the Eclda or 
sacred book of the Scandinavians, we shall see, 
amidst all its absurdities, the traces of a luminous 
and rational system of religion, which does no 
dishonour to the people who professed it. 

Mallet, who, in his Introduction to the History 
of Denmark,” has given an abridgment of this 
sacred book, has clearly shown, that although it 
contains the substance of a very ancient religion, it 
is not itself a work of very high antiquity. The 
Edda, according to his account, was compiled by 
an Icelandic author a short time after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into that island, with the sole 
purpose of preserving the memory of the ancient 
poetry of the Scandinavians, which w^as inseparably 
connected with the ancient mythology. The com- 
piler, who endeavoured to collect the best speci- 
mens of this ancient national poetry, was obliged, 
in order to render these intelligible, to explain that 
mythology on which they were founded, and thus, 
in fact, to unfold the whole doctrines of that 
ancient religion. Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic 
writer who compiled the Edda as it is in its pre- 
sent form, lived in the beginning of tbe Thirteenth 
century, and was supreme judge of Iceland. The 
work, besides the specimens of ancient poetry, 
consists of certain dialogues on . the subject of 
mythology, which proceed on this fiction, that a 
king of Sweden named Gulphus, being atafoss to 
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comprehend the origin of those notions of theology I 

which prevailed in his country, and which tradi- i 

tion reported to have heen originally derived from i 

the Asiatics, undertook a journey in disguise to j 

Asgard, a city of Asia, in order to he instructed in j 

the genuine principles of that religion. He had | 

several conversations with three princes, or rather 
priests, who answered all his questions, and fully 
explained to him the whole of the Celtic niytho- 
logy. These dialogues compose the greatest part 
of the Edda ; and from them it is easy to deduce 
a short account of the religion of the Scandina- 
.vians., 

Odin, as we have before said, was their prin- 
cipal divinity ; and it is very remarkable, that to 
him they attributed every character that could 
inspire fear and horror, without any mixture of 
the amiable or merciful. He is called in the 
Edda, the terrible and severe god, the father of 
carnage, the avenger, the deity who marks out 
those who are destined to be slain. This terrible 
god was held to he the creator and father of the 
universe. The next in power to Odin, was Friga 
or Frea, his wife. The god of heaven, says the 
Edda, united himself with the goddess of the 
earth; and from this conjunction sprang all the 
race of subordinate deities. This Frea, or the 
heavenly mother, came naturally to he considered 
as the goddess of love and of pleasure. 

The third divinity in power and in authority 
was Thor, the son of Odin and of Frea, who was 
supposed to partake of the terrible attributes 
of his father, and was believed to he constantly 
occupied in warring against Loke, the father of 
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treachery, acd the rest of those giants and evil 
spirits who envied the power and meditated the 
destruction of Odin. The Edda enumerates like- 
wise a great train of inferior deities, male and 
female, among the last of whom are the virgins 
of the Valhalla or Hall of Odin, whose office was 
to mark out those whom Odin destines to be slain 
in battle, and to minister to the deceased heroes 
in Paradise. 


The creation of the world, as described in the 
Edda, is full of those wild and extravagant ideas 
'which an ignorant and rude people must of neces- 
sity form, when left to their own conjectures on 
matters beyond the reach of human intellect. 

I have observed that the religion of the Scandi- 
navians had the greatest influence on their con- 
duct and character. They were convinced that as 
this world was the work of some superior intel- 
ligences, so 'these presided continually over all 
nature, which they supposed to he of itself per- 
fectly inanimate, and requiring constantly i)\p in- 
terposition of Deity to direct and regulate its 
motions. All the actions of men they believed, 
therefore, to proceed fi*om this continual interpo- 
sition of a Deity, without whose aid they could no 
more move their limbs, or perform any vital func- 
tion, than a stone could change its place. They 
thei*efore believed implicitly in fate or predestina- 
tion, and in the absolute impossibility of a man’s 
avoiding that course or destiny which was pre- 
scribed for him. 


But while this was their firm persuasion, they 
allowed likewise the moral agency of man, and the 
possibility of his deserving rewards or punishments 
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for his actions ; a difficulty which more enlight- 
ened people have long laboured to reconcile. The 
favourites of Odin were all those who had died a 
violent death, either by the hand of an enemy, or, 
what was equally meritorious, by their own. These 
went, directly after their death, to Valhalla, or the 
palace of Odin. The wretch who had the pusil- 
lanimity to allow himself to he cutoff by disease, 
was unworthy of the favour of the gods, and was 
doomed to a state of punishment in the next 
world, and to the perpetual sufferance of anguish, 
remorse, and famine. 

The way in which the departed heroes pass 
their time in Valhalla, or in the palace of Odin, is 
described in several places of the Edda. They 
have every day the pleasure of arming themselves, 
marshalling themselves in military order, engaging 
in battle, and being all cut to pieces^; but when 
the stated hour of repast arrives, their bodies are 
reunited, and they return on horseback safe to the 
hall of banquet, where they feed heartily on the 
desh of a boar, and drink beer out of the skulls of 
their enemies, till they are in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Odin sits by himself at a particular table. 
The heroes are served by the beautiful virgins, 
named Valkirie, who officiate as their cup-bearers ; 
but the pleasures of love do not enter at all into 
the joys of this extraordinary Paradise. 

These notions of religious belief among the 
Scandinavians, arising from a native ferocity of 
character, had a strong effect on their national 
manners and on the conduct of individuals. 
Placing their sole delight in war, and in the 
slaughter of their enemies, they had an absolute 
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contempt of danger and of bodily pain. It was 
not enough that they exposed themselves without 
fear to the greatest^perils— they courted death 
with avidity. Several most remarkable instances 
of this intrepidity of character we find in the 
Icelandic Chronicle. . Harald with the blue teetii, 
king of Denmark, w'ho lived about the middle of 
the tenth century, founded on the coast of Pome- 
rania a city which he named Julin or Jomsburg. 
He had sent thither a colony of young Danes, 
under the command of a famous leader named 
Palnatoko. This man’s ambition was to form a 
nation of heroes. All his institutions tended to 
instil into his subjects the contempt of life. It 
was disgraceful for a citizen of Jomsburg to hesi- 
tate to engage in an enterprise where the event 
was inevitably fatal: on the other hand, it was 
glorious to seek for every opportunity of encoun- 
tering death. 

The Chronicle of Iceland records some instances 
of this savage heroism which almost exceed belief. 
In an irruption made by the Jomsburgers into the 
territories of Haquin, a Norwegian chief, the in- 
vaders were defeated, and a few had the misfor- 
tune to escape death in the field, and to be taken 
in arms. They were condemned to be beheaded, 
and this intelligence was received by them with 
every demonstration of joy. When the spectators 
of their fate expressed their astonishment at this 
conduct, “ Why should you wonder,” said one, 

that I should rejoice to follow where my father 
is gone before?” Another thus addressed his 
executioner: I suffer death,” said he, with the 
highest pleasure:.! only request that you will 
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cut ojS* my head as quickly as possible. We have 
often disputed/’ said he, “ at Jomsburg, whether 
life remained for any time after the head was cut 
off: now I shall decide the question. If any life 
remains, I shall aim a blow at you with this knife 
which I hold in my hand. Dispatch,” said he, 
hut don’t abuse my hair, for it is very beautiful.” 
Whether these instances 'are real or fabulous, even 
the fabrication of such facts hy a very ancient 
author shows that they were consentaneous to the 
spirit of his country ; hut, in truth, the manners 
of other savage tribes who are in a similar state 
of society, furnish proofs, even at this day, that 
vsucli a character as that of the Jomshurgers is not 
out of nature. 

Among these nations, this characteristic of an 
absolute contempt of death was not peculiar to the 
Jomshurgers : it was common to all the branches 
of that great parent stock. The poet Liican has 
taken notice of this singular feature, and assigns 
its true cause—the belief of a future state, where 
rewai’ds were to he bestowed solely on the brave. ^ 
To avoid the disgrace of dying a natural death, 
and thus forfeiting the joys of paradise, the fero- 
cious Scandinavian had often recourse to self- 
destruction. An Icelandic author mentions a rock 
in Sweden from which the old men frequently pre- 
cipitated themselves iuto^ the sea, in order that 
they might go directly to the hall of Odin. 

* « Certe populi quos despicit Arctos 

Felices errore suol quos ille timomm 
Maximus baud urget lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prbna viris, animseque capaces 
Mortis, et ignavum est rediturce parcere vitse.’' 
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; In tlie paradise of the Yalhalla, the heroes 

ranked around the table according to the degree 
; ' of favour they had obtained in the sight of Odiiij 

! ^ from the slaughter they had committed on earth. 

\ He who had killed, with his own hand, the great- 

S est number of enemies, was seated in the highest 

^ place: the heavenly virgins paid him .peculiar 

attention, and most frequently presented to him 
the enlivening draught from the human skull into 
which they poured it. • 

That fine remnant of ancient poetry, which is 
entitled the ^‘Death-song of King Regner Lodbrog,” 
affords full confirmation of all we have said on this 
ferocity of character of the Scandmavians. This 
prince, who was king of Denmark, flourished 
about the end of the eighth, or beginning of the 
ninth century. After a life of great military 
glory, he was at last made prisoner by JElla, a 
Northumbrian prince, and condemned to die by 
the poison of vipers. Lodbrog died with the usual 
intrepidity of his countrymen. He drowned the 
acute feelings of his sufferings by singing this 
chronicle of his exploits, while his attendants, who 
stood around him, joined at stated intervals in a 
sort of chorus, “ We hewed with our swords.’^ 
In this death-song, Lodbrog seems to derive the 
highest pleasure horn recounting all the acts of 
slaughter and carnage that he had committed in 
his lifetime. These were his only consolation : 
they were, in his idea, a certain passport to the 
joys of paradise, and insured for him a distin- 
guished place at the banquet of Odin. After 
enumerating a series of heroic deeds, hut all of a 
most atrocious and sanguinary nature, he thus 
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con elides; ‘‘ Wliat is more beautiful than to see 
the keroes pushing on through the battle, though 
fainting with their wounds ! What boots it that 
the timid youth hies from the combat? he shall 
not escape from misery;— who can avoid the fate 
which is ordained for lum? I did not dream that 
I should have fallen a sacrifice to JElla, whose 
shores I have covered with the heaps of slain. 
But there is a never-failing consolation for my 
spirit — the table of Odin is prepared for the brave. 
There the hero shall know no grief. There we 
shall quaff the amber liquor from the capacious 
skulls. I will not tremble when I approach the 
hall of the god of death. Now the serpents gnaw 
my vitals; but it is a cordial to my soul that my 
enemy shall quickly follow me, for my sons will 
revenge my death. War was my delight from my 
youth, and from my childhood I was pleased with 
the bloody spear. No sigh shall disgrace my 
last moments. The immortals will not disdain to 
admit me into their presence. Here let me end 
my song — the heavenly virgins summon me away 
—the hours of my life are at an end — I exult and 
smile at death!” 

We have given some idea of the religious belief 
among these nations. It is proper that we should 
say something of their mode of worship. 

Tacitus, in speaking of the religious worship of 
the ancient Germans, remarks, that they had 
neither temples nor idols; that they thought it 
impious to suppose that the Divinity could be 
contained within the walls of a building raised by 
man ; and that it was degrading to the dignity of 
the Supreme Being to represent Him in the 
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human figure.* Such, likewise, were originally 
the notions of all the Celtic tribes. The open air 
was the temple of the Divinity; and a forest, or 
grove of oaks, whose venerable gloom was suited 
to the solemnity of the occasion, was the place 
where it was usual to worship by prayer and sacri- 
fice. The altar was composed of one immense 
stone, or of three placed together, forming a base 
for one of a larger size laid at top, to serve as a 
table. A single, a double, and sometimes a triple 
row of stones, fixed in the ground in a circular 
form, surrounded the altar. Of these, which are 
called circles f there are vast numbers 

to be found through all the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and no where more frequently than in 
Britain.^ The most remarkable monument of 

* Caeterum nec cohibere parietibus Deos, neqiie in 
ullam human! oris speciem assimilare, ex magnitudine 
coelestium arbitrantur.” 

f There are two of these monuments, of a very large 
size, near Stromness, in the Orkney Islands, one of a 
semicircular form, of thirty-two feet radius, consisting of 
seven stones, from fourteen to eighteen feet in height, 
and the other a circle of 336 feet in diameter, consisting 
of sixteen stones, frqm nine to four|:een feet in height. 
Round this ditch, at unequal distances from each other, 
are eight small artificial eminences. The altar stood 
without the circle, to the south-east. At some distance 
from the semicircle there is a stone eight feet high, with a 
round hole or perforation in it ; and it is customary at this 
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this kind at present existing is that prodigious 
circle upon Salisbury Plain, -which is kno-wn by 
the name of Stonehenge.^ In the northern coun- 
ties of Scotland, we everywhere meet with smaller 
circles of the same kind, -v^’hich there seems no 
reason to doubt were devoted to religious pur- 
poses. In these groves, and upon these altars, 
the Druids offered sacrifices of various kinds, the 
most acceptable of which were human victims. This 
was not to be wondered at, considering that it was 
their opinion, that the supreme Deity placed his 
chief delight in blood and slaughter. With these 
barbarous people the number nine was supposed 
to have something in it of peculiar sanctity. 
Every ninth month there was a sacrifice offered 
up to the gods, of nine human victims : and in 
the first month of every ninth year was held an 
extraordinary solemnity, which was marked with 
dreadful slaughter. Dithmar, an historian of 
the eleventh century, has the following passage: 

There is,’' says he, “ in Zeeland, a place named 
Lederun, where every ninth year, in the month of 
January, the Danes assemble in great multitudes; 
and upon that occasion they sacrifice ninety-nine 

* Stonehenge consists of two concentric circles, of which 
the outer is 180 feet in diameter. The upright stones of 
which these circles are composed, are placed at the dis- 
tance of three and a half feet from each other, and joined 
two and two at the top by stones laid across, with tenons 
fitted to the mortises in the uprights, for keeping the 
transverse stones in their place. The size of these stones 
is various, from four to seven yards in height, and gene- 
rally of the breadth of two yards, and thickness of'one. 
The walk between the circles is three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference. "■ ' ■ ' ' 
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men, and the same number of horses, dogs, and 
cocks, in the firm assurance of thus obtaining the 
favour and protection of their gods*” 

The victims, upon those occasions, were com- 
monly captives taken in war ; and such were the 
honours paid to them, and the flattering prospects 
set before them by the Druids, of the great re wards 
awaiting them in a future state, that these de- 
luded creatures went exulting to the altar, esteem- 
ing it the highest honour to be thus peculiarly set 
apart for the service of the great Odin. Lucan, 
in the third book of Ms “ Pharsalia,” **has a very 
fine passage, in which he has touched several of 
the most -striking peculiarities of the druidical 
superstition — a passage in which there is a won- 
derful assemblage of those circumstances which 
strike the mind with horror. 

** There is,” says he, without the walls of 
Marseilles a sacred grove, which had never been 
touched by axe since the creation. The trees of 
it grew so thick, and were so interwoven, that they 
suffered not the rays of the sun to pierce through 
their branches; but a dreary damp and perfect 
darkness reigned through the place. Neither 
nymphs nor sylvan gods could inhabit this recess, 
it being destined for the most inhuman mysteries. 
There was nothing to be seen there but a multi- 
tude of altars, upon which they sacrif ced human 
victims, whose blood dyed the trees with horrid 
crimson. If ancient tradition may be credited, 
no bird ever perched upon their boughs, no beast 
ever trod under them, no wind ever blew through 
them, nor thundeiholt did ever touch them. These 
tall oaks, as well as the black water that winds in 
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difiereiit channels thiongli the place, till the mind 
with dread and horror. The figures of the god 
of the grove are a kind of rude and shapeless 
tranks, covered over with a dismal yellow moss. : 

It is the genius of the Gauls,” continues he, ! 

thus to reverence gods of whom they know not j 

the figure; and their ignorance of the object of 
their worship increases their veneration.^ There 
is a report that this grove is often shaken and 
strangely agitated ; and that dreadful sounds are 
heard from its deep recesses; that the trees, if 
destroyed or thrown down, arise again of them- 
selves; that the forest is sometimes seen to he on 
fire, without being consumed, and that the oaks 
are twined about with monstrous serpents. The 
Gauls dare not live in it, from the awe of the 
divinity that inhabits it, and to whom they entirely 
abandon it. Only at noon and at midnight a 
priest goes trembling into it, to celebrate its dread- ■ 

fill mysteries ; and is in continual fear lest the 
deity to whom it is consecrated should appear to 
him.” 

From this description, we may perceive wdth 
w^at artful policy the Druids had heightened the 
sanctity of their own character, by concealing the j 

mysteries of their worship, and pervading the | 

minds of the people with the deepest awe and 1 

reverence for every thing that regarded that reli- | 

^ Similar to this is the fme expi*ession of Tacitus, in 
describing the secret worship of the goddess Hertha, or 
Earth, by the Angles and some other of the Germanic na- 
tions: “ Arcamis hinc terror, sanctmpie ignorantia, quid 
sit lllucl quod tantum perituri videut.''-— Tacit, de Jfon 
Germ, cap, 40. 
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gion of whicli they were the guardians. No vul- 
gar step durst enter the sacred grove, and the 
priest himself feigned to approach it with fear and 
trembling. It was by these arts that the Druids, 
as all historians agree, had an influence and as- 
cendancy over the minds of the people, far exceeding 
that of the priests under any other system of Pagan 
worship. Armed with this influence, they did not 
conflne themselves to the duties of the priesthood, 
but exercised, in fact, many of the most important 
offices of the civil magistrate.'-^ And so very pow- 
erful was the hold which this order of men had 
upon the minds of the people, that it became a 
necessary policy with the Romans to depart in this 
instance from their accustomed spirit of toleratun ; 
since they found it impossible to preserve tneir 
conquest over any of the nations of Celtic origin, 
till they had utterly exterminated the Druids, and 
abolished every vestige of that potent superstition. 
This was the policy of the Romans in Gaul, as 
well as in Britain ; and in those provinces it was 
successful. But, in the meantime, the Hydra, 
wounded in one quarter, was daily increasing in 
the strength and vigour of its principal members ; 
and the primitive tribes of Scandinavia amply re- 
venged the injuries of their brethren of Gaul and 
of Britain. 

Thus, from the preceding review of the principal 
features which composed the character of the 
ancient nations from whose blood we are sprung, it 


* This Tacitus plainly informs us of: “ Cseterum nequc 
animadvertereneque vincire, neque verbcrare quidem, nisi 
sacerdotibuspermissum, non quasi inpoenam nccducis jussu, 
sed velut Deo imperante.” 
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may be inferred, that nature, education, and pre- 
vailing habits, all concurred to form them for an 
intrepid and conquering people. Their bodily 
frame, invigorated by the climate in which they 
inhabited — inured from infancy to dangers and to 
difficulties — war their constant occupation — be- 
lieving in a fixed and inevitable destiny — and 
taught by their religion that an heroic sacrifice 
of life was a certain assurance of the enjoyment 
of eternal happiness; — how could a race of men, 
under these circumstances, fail to be the con- 
querors of the w’orld ? 

In this short dissertation on the manners of the 
North, I have endeavoured to give some idea of 
the original character and genius of those branches 
of that great family, which were destined to over- 
run and subdue the fairest regions of Europe. It 
remains now to exhibit this people in a different 
point of view', and to mark the character which 
they assumed in their new establishments. Yulgar 
prejudice has ' long annexed the idea of barbarian 
to the name of Goth, and it has been rashly and 
erroneously imagined, that the same rudeness and 
ferocity of manners which it is acknowdedged 
distinguished these northern heroes in their native 
seats, attended their successors while settled in 
the polished provinces of the Roman empire. We 
shall see them, on the contrary, wdien sovereigns 
of imperial Rome, superior in many respects to 
their immediate predecessors, and aspiring at a 
character of refinement, moderation, and hu- 
manity, which would have done no dishonour to 
the better times and more fortunate periods of 
that declining state. 
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Character of the Gothic Nations after the Conquest of Italy. 

It has been usual to consider the Gothic nations 
as a savage and barbarous race, pouring down 
from the inclement and uncultivated regions of 
the north, marking their course with bloodshed 
and devastation, and, like hungry wolves, falling 
upon the provinces of the empire, and involving 
all in undistinguished ruin. It is certainly not 
surprising that the name of Goth should to the 
ears of the moderns convey the idea of ferocity 
and barbarism, when we find popular writers, and 
those even of no limited degree of information, 
promoting this false and erroneous opinion, by 
holding forth a few instances of brutality and 
ignorance among some of the princes of the 
Gothic nations, as characteristic of the manners 
and genius of the whole. Voltaire, in his Essai 
sur ies Moeurs et FEsprit des Nations,” (chap, 
xvii.), after recapitulating some examples of the 
cruelty of Clovis and his successors in the 
monarchy of the Franks (and, among the rest, the 
monstrous fiction of the atrocious murders said 
to he committed by queen Brunehilda,) con- 
cludes with this Ghservation, that besides the 
foundation of some religious houses, there is no 
trace remaining of those frightful ages but a 
confused tradition of misery and devastation : — 
‘‘II ne reste de mohumens de ces ages affreux 
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que des fondatioEs de monasteres et un confiis 
souvenir de misere et de brigandage. Figureii- 
vous des deserts, ou les loups, les tigres, et les 
renards egorgent un betail epars et timide ; c’est 
le portrait de TEurope pendant taut de sieeles.'’ 
That this portrait of Europe, as M. Voltaire 
terms it, was a very false and exaggerated one, we 
shall now proceed to show. 

What were the manners of those Gothic nations 
before they left their seats in the north, we have 
already seen, and must acknowledge that, at this 
period, their character, if not marked by absolute 
barbarism, w^as at least distinguished by a most 
sanguinary and ferocious spirit. This, however, 
is not absolutely inconsistent with a species of 
humanity, and is frequently allied to great gene- 
rosity of mind. Though bloody and implacable 
in war, they were not strangers- to the virtues of 
peace ; hospitality and kindness to strangers, 
which are the common virtues of rude nations, 
they possessed in a high degree. The respect, 
likewise, which the Scandinavians entertained for 
the female sex w^as a striking feature in their 
character, and could not fail, in many respects, to 
humanize their dispositions. 

The Goths, in their progress southwards, sub- 
duing nations iiiorerehned than themselves, would 
naturally make proportional advances in civiliza- 
tion; and therefore it is not surprising that, by 
the time they had attained a footing in the empire, 
we find them in many respects a humane, and 
even a cultivated and enlightened people. Before 
their settlement in the Eoman provinces, they had 
laid aside their idolatrous superstitions for the 
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Christian religion. To their notions of morality, 
we have the most hononrahle testimonies from 
various authors. Grotius, in his preface to his 
publication of Procopius and Jornandes, has col- 
lected many of these testimonies. Salvianiis, the 
Bishop of Marseilles, who lijed about the middle 
of the fifth century, has drawn a parallel between 
the manners of the Romans and those nations 
whom they still afiected to term barbarous — which 
is as much to the honour of the latter, as it is to 
the disgrace of the former. “ Omnes fere barbari,’’ 
says he, qui modo sunt unius gentis ac regis se 
mutud amant ; omnes psene Romani se mutuo 
persequuntur. Vastantur pauperes, vidum gemunt, 
orphani proculcantur ; in tantum, ut multi eorum 
et non obscuris natalibus editi et liberaliter instx- 
tuti, ad hostes fugiant — quserentes scilicet apud 
barbaros Romanam humanitatem, quia apud Ro- 
manos barbaram immanitatem ferrenonpossunt,”^'' 
From this honourable character as a nation, 
from their integrity, love of justice, and good faith, 
we may remark,” says Grotius, ‘‘ that in the whole 
course of those wars carried on in Italy under tlie 
generals of Justinian, no province or district ever 
voluntarily departed from their allegiance to the 
Gothic government,” In fact, it is not possible 
to produce a more beautiful picture of an excellent 


* The harharians, if of the same nation and under the 
same sovereign, entertain lor each other the most kincily 
leelings of regard. The Romans as universally persecute 
each other; so much so, that many of them, and these of 
no low degree, fiy for protection to the enemy ; exposed to 
barbarian cruelty among the Romans, they seek Roxnan 
hospitality from the barbarians.’’ ■ 
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administration than that of the Gothic monarchy 
under Theodoric the Great, in Italy. Of this the 
letters of Cassiodoras, his secretary, a man of 
eminent learning and abilities, give a very com- 
plete idea. We find in these the political consti- 
tutions of a prince who seems to have continually 
employed his thoughts on what might equally 
aggrandize his empire and promote the happiness 
of his subjects. It is a high pleasure to set in a 
conspicuous light the almost forgotten merits of 
one of the most illustrious characters that ever 
adorned the annals of history ; I shall therefore, 
while on this subject of the genius and character 
of the Gothic nations, throw together some parti- 
culars descriptive of the excellent administration 
of this truly great and excellent monarch.^ 

In a former chapter we have seen Theodoric 
derive his right to the kingdom of Italy from the 
gift of the emperor Zeno, after he had subdued 
the country. He was received by the Romans 
with the submission due to a conqueror, which 
his humane policy soon changed into the affection 
due to a native prince. Where laws and customs 
were good, he attempted no innovations; be re- 
tained the Roman laws, the Roman magistrates, 
the same internal police, and the same distribution 
of the provinces. The Goths, as conquerors, were 
naturally entitled to the chief military honours 
and commands; but the Romans alone were pre- 
ferred to all civil employments. He seems from 

^ very curious picture of the ordinary mode of life 
of Theodoric is contained in an epistle of Sidonius Apol- I 

linaris (1. i., ep. 2,) of which Mr. Gibbon, in the 36th j 

chapter of his History, has given an elegant translation. : 
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the first to have adopted the spirit of a Roman, 
in the most enthusiastic regard for every remain 
of the ancient grandeur of the empire. Instead 
of that savage spirit which pleases itself often in 
effacing those remnants of antiquity, which are 
too strong a contrast to modern barharism, it was 
the regret of Theodoric s-to find such noble works 
in ruins — his highest pleasure to preserve and 
to imitate them.^ 

As Theodoric made no alteration in the laws, 
superior magistrates, or forms of governraent, 
so he contented himself with the same tiibutes 
and taxes which had been levied by the em- 
perors. These, however, he collected in the man- 
ner the least possibly oppressive ; and he was ever 
ready to abate, and even remit them entirely, on 
occasions of public scarcity or calamity. Of this 
humane indulgence we have many beautiful in- 
stances. He remitted to tbe inhabitants of Cam- 
pania the taxes of a year, in consideration of what 
they had suffered from an eruption of Mount 
^hsiivius. In his letter on that occasion to the 
governor of Campania, he tells him that the inha- 
bitants of the province had petitioned him for 
relief ; that to grant their request he wished only 
to he rightly informed of the extent of their suffer- 
ings ; he required him, therefore, to send some 
person of character and integrity into the territory 
of Nola and Naples, to view the lands, that he 
might proportion his relief to their misfortunes. 
The citizens of Naples, in gratitude for their sove- 

* Acerbum nimis est (Theod, loq.) nostrum temporibus 
antiquorum facta decrescere qui ornatum urbium quotidio 
desideramus augere. — Cass, Fan Q. 3d. 
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reign’s "benevolencej erected in the forum his 
statue, ill mosaic work— a specimen of art which 
attracted the admiration of all Italy. In the 
same humane and liberal spirit he exempted the 
inhabitants of Lipontum, in Apulia, from all 
taxes for the space of twm years, in consideration 
of their lands being laid ivaste by the Vandals, 
in a descent from the coast of Africa. It was a 
maxim of his, which he often exemplified : Sola 
\drtus est misericordia, cui omnes virtutes cedere 
honorahiliter non recusant.” (Cass. Var, Cl. 9.) 
A most beautiful instance of Ms elemency^ — nay, 
something beyond it — is preserved in one of his 
letters to the Roman senate. Liherius had been 
an active minister under Odoacer, whom Theodoric 
had stripped of the kingdom of Italy. TKeodoric 
acquainted the senate, by letter, that he had 
bestowed rewards and honours on Liherius and on 
his son, for the very reason that had merito- 
riously and faithfully served Odoacer, though his 
enemy ; that to him whom fortune had now 
made his sovereign he had not fled as a base 
refugee, nor courted his favour by vilifying *his 
former master.^ 

One of the fi.rst actions which signalized the 
reign of this illustrious prince is an example 

^ Et ideo,” says be, “ sic factum est ut ei libenter 
daremusprsemium quia nostrum MeB ter juvabatinimicum.’ ’ 
In another of the letters of Theodoric to the senate he has 
these fine expressions : “ Benigni principis est non tarn 
delicta velle punire, quam tollere, ne aut acriter vindicando, 
sestimetur nimius, aut leviter agendo putetur improvidus. 
At VOS quos semper gra vitas decet, nolitetruculenter insequi 
inania verba populorum. Quid enim discrepit a peccante, 
qui se per excessuni nititur vindicare ?’* 
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equally of the most judicious policy and of singu- 
lar humanity. In the reign of Odoacer, in a pre- 
datory expedition of the Burgundians, under Gon- 
dehald, into Italy, the whole province of Liguria 
was desolated, and a great number of the inhabit- 
ants carried into captivity. Theodoric undertook 
to repair this misfortune ; he sent Epiphanius, a 
bishop of great eloquence as well as sanctity of 
character, to Lyons, which was the court of Gon- 
debald, with an offer of ransom from Theodoric 


for all the Ligurian captives. The Burgundian 
prince, won by the eloquence of the prelate, to 
emulate the generosity of his brother sovereign, 
gratuitously discharged all who had not been taken 
in arms, and required for the rest a very moderate 
ransom. The return of these captives, to the 
amount of many thousands, in Italy, exhibited a 
spectacle which drew tears from the eyes of all the 
beholders, and contributed equally (as Muratori 
remarks) to the glory of religion, and to the 
honour of that humane prince by whose means so 
unexpected a blessing was derived to his subjects. 
The religion of Theodoric (as that of all the 
Gothic nations, after their conversion from ido- 


latry) was Arianism, or that system which pro- 
fesses the unity of the Godhead, and holds the 
Son only to be the first and most excellent of 
created beings, whom God has chosen to be his 
instrument in the redemption of mankind ; a doc- 
trine which is commonly supposed to have been 
first openly professed and vindicated by Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, in the fourth century. 
It was, however, condemned by the council of 
Nice, summoned by Constantine the Great; and, 
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1^'^' as tlie Gothic nations paid no regard to this 
^ eeclesiastical decree, hut adhered to those opi- 

nions which their own bishops had taught them, 
they were treated by the catholics as little better 
' than heathens. Even the excellent Theodoric 

has been loaded with calumnies by some of 
the most bigoted fathers of the church, while 
? those of a more truly Christian spirit have done 

ample justice to his merits. Partial as he was to 
the tenets of Arius, yet, after his establishment in 
Italy, he attempted no reformation of the prevail- 
ing religion of the country. The catholics were 
not only unmolested in the exercise of their xeM- 
gion, but, by the excellent ecclesiastical regu- 
lations for the maintenance of peace and good 
order, and by the care shown in the appointment 
of prelates of known probity of character, it is 
acknowledged by the catholics themselves, that at 
no period did the church enjoy greater harmony or 
prosperity. The humane toleration of Theodoric 
extended not only to diderent sects of Christians, 
but even to those who, as inveterate enemies of 
the Christian faith, are generally regarded with a 
degree of abhorrence. The synagogue of the lews 
at Genoa had fallen to ruin; Theodoric allowed 
them to rebuild it. Religionen,” says he, “ im- 
per are non possumus ; quia nemo eogitur at credat 
invitus.” This truly laudable spirit of toleration 
was common, as Grotius remarks, to all the Gothic 
nations. 

Such -was the character of Theodoric the Great, 
a prince w'hom it is certainly no exaggeration to 
term, in the words of Sidonius Apollinaris, Eoma- 
nm decus columenque gentis.” It may, perhaps. 
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be remarked, that one extraordinary example of 
tills kind, which might haYe arisen in any age or 
nation, is not suffieient to warrant any general in- 
ference with regard to the manners of a whole peo- 
ple; and, had this example been singular in the 
annals of the Gothic nations in Europe, we must 
have admitted the force of the objection. It was 
not, however, singular, as may be proved by the 
example of many of the Gothic princes, whose 
characters, if not attaining on all points to the 
striking eminence of Theodoric, were yet such as 
justly entitle them to the admiration and respect 
of posterity. I shall instance Alaric, Amalasonta, 
the daughter of Theodoric, and Totila. We have 
seen, in the course of our historical detail, the pro- 
gress of the conquests of Alaric upon the Western 
empire, and the perfidious conduct of Honorius, 
who, under the direction of his ministers Stilicho 
and Olympius, compelled the generous Goth to 
extremities. In revenge of their repeated acts 
of treachery and perjury, wearied out at length, 
and highly exasperated by their perfidy, Alaric 
revenged himself hy the sack of Rome, w^hich 
he had tvdce before spared on the faith of a 
treaty which Honorins had violated. Yet such 
was the humanity of this barbarian captain, that 
he gave the most express orders for restraining all 
effusion of blood, unless in case of obstinate resist- 
ance. He particularly enjoined that the churches 
should be held as an inviolable asylum for all who 
fied thither for shelter, and that the treasures and 
jewels which they contained (strong temptations 
to armed troops in the tumult of victory!) should 
not be touched under the severest penalties. His 
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orders were religiously obeyed ; and so remarkable 
was tlie moderation and singular clemency of this 
Gothic and lieretic conqueror, that the catholic 
fathers themselves have transmitted to j)osterity 
the most honourable testimonies of Ms virtues. 

Amalasonta, the daughter of Theodoric, go- 
verned Italy during the minority of her son Atha- 
larie. Such was the political wisdom, the equity 
and lenity of her administration, that the loss of 
Theodoric, beloved, or rather adored, as he was by 
his subjects, was scarcely felt. By the counsels 
and under the direction of his excellent minister, 
Cassiodorus, she pursued the same plan of govern- 
ment, directing, at the same time, her utmost atten- 
tion to the proper education of her son, whom she 
wished to train up in every great and useful ac- 
eomplishment. The passion of this princess for 
the cultivation of literature was so strong, as to 
draw Upon her the reproach of some of the more 
illiterate of her subjects, who blamed her, in the 
education of her son, for bestowing more atten- 
tion on the study of letters than ou martial and 
athletic exercises. But she rightly conceived that 
the ferocious spirit of the times required rather to 
be softened than fostered and encouraged. 

We have seen the conduct of Totila when, like 
Alaric, twice master of Rome (wMch he won by 
force of arms, after an obstinate resistance,) he 
imitated the conduct of that conqueror, not only 
in his clemency to the vanquished, and in his care 
to preserve the city from destruction, but even 
in rebuilding, with the utmost magnihcence, what, 
in the fury of a siege, it had proved impossible 
to preserve from violence. On Ms first taking 
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possession of the city, he assembled the senate, 
and, with great eloquence, recapitulating the 
favours they had received from the Gothic sove- 
reigns, Tlieodoric and Amalasonta, and contrasting 
their mild and equitable administration with the 
severities they had experienced under the emperors 
and their olBcers, he bitterly reproached them with 
their base servility as well as ingratitude to their 
benefactors. Being now, however, master of Italy, 
the Eomans experienced under Ms goveiaiment 
every happiness which a nation can derive from 
the virtues of a prince. ** Habitavit cum Roma- 
nis,” says Paulus Diaeonus, a cotemporary author, 
“tanquam pater cum filiis.” He restored the 
senate to rank and splendour. He adorned the 
city with many costly structures, made the most 
salutary regulations for its being constantly sup- 
plied with provisions^ regulated the rates at 
which they were to be sold, and gratified the 
Romans by restoring the ancient Circensian games, 
which he exhibited with a magnificence rivalling 
that of the most illustrious of the emperors : in 
fine, he made the Gothic government as respect- 
able as it had been under Theodoric ; so that with 
truth it might be said of the administration of 
those princes, that they made good the pi*omise 
of that great man upon Ms accession to the throne 
of Italy : — ‘‘that the only regret of the people 
would be not to have come at an earlier period 
under the sway of the Goths.” 

The stream of Gothic inundation, in its first 
irruption npon the provinces of the empire, had 
divided itself into two great branches, upon the 
death of Hermaneric* One branch of the nation, 
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remaining in Pannonia, and clioosing for tliemselves 
a cliief or king, were termed Ostrogoths, in oppo- 
sition to the other branch, which, choosing a differ- 
ent sovereign, separated themselves and migrated 
to the westw’ard, whence they were termed Wes- 
trogoths or Visigoths. These last, under Alaric, 
after some successful ini-oads upon the exterior 
provinces, we have seen, penetrated into Italy, and, 
carrying every thing before them, were for some 
time masters of the capitalof the Western empire. 
Upon the death of Alaric, Italy was for a while 
free from the dominion of the Goths, till the period 
when Theodoric the Ostrogoth acquired a gift of 
the sovereignty from Zeno, in reward of his deli- 
vering that kingdom from the usurpation of Odoa- 
cer-and the Heruli. The Western or Visigoths 
in the meantime, after the death of Alaric, had 
withdrawn into GaiiL Honorius assigned to them 
the province of Aquitaine, and their prince Ataul- 
phiis fixed his residence at Thoulouse, which con- 
tinued for some time to be the capital of the em- 
pire of the Visigoths, till Clovis and his h ranks, 
from 2:eal to the catliolic religion and detestation of 
the heretical opinions of these Arians, drove them 
out of Gaul ; when they took their w^ay across the 
Pyrenees, and, settling in Spain, made Toledo the 
capital of their kingdom. The race of the Visi- 
goth princes in Spain w^as termed the race of the 
as that of the Ostrogoths was the Amali--- 
ancient names of the chiefs, or heads of the two 
distinct families from which these sovereigns were 
descended. It was remarkable that the Ostrogoth 
princes of the race , of the Amali — for instance, 
Theodoric, Amalasonta, and Totila — had a predi- 
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lection for the Roman laws, and enforced the 
universal observance of them in their dominions ; 
while the Visigoth princes, of the race of the Balti, 
almost all of them rejected the Roman jurispru- 
dence, and adhered to a code of their own, formed 
from the ancient laws and customs of the Gothic 
nations. The reason, I apprehend, was this. The 
Ostrogoth princes, taking possession of Italy, not 
as invaders, hut rather as recovering it from the 
usurpation of the Heruli, and holding it as a gift 
from the lawful proprietors, the emperors of the 
East, were received by the Italians as friends, pro- 
tectors, and lawful sovereigns. They found there 
an excellent system of laws, and a people living 
under them disposed to every duty of allegiance. 
To have changed these laws would have been the 
height of imprudence. The Visigoths, on the con- 
trary, wherever they came, were invaders. They 
had often laid waste the provinces of the einx^ire, 
and i)articularly Italy, by their incursions ; they 
were regarded as enemies by the Romans, and 
both nations looked upon each other with an eye 
of jealousy. It would therefore have been ex- 
tremely unnatural in them to have adopted the 
laws of a people with whom they w^ere constantly 
at variance ; they therefore kept to their own laws 
and ancient usages, w^hich, as soon as they had 
obtained a fixed residence, it w^as the care of their 
sovereigns to compile and digest into a regular 
code. It is therefore from this collection of the 
laws of the Visigoths that w-e may naturally expect 
to derive the most certain information that we can 
now attain of the genius and spirit of this ancient 
people. In the preface to these laws of the Visi- 
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goths, we are informed that they were first hegim 
to be digested into a code by king Evaricus or 
Euric, who reigned about the year 470 of the 
Christian era. They were corrected and augmented 
by Leovigildiis, who died in 586^ and enlarged 
likewise by some succeeding monarchs, the last of 
whom \¥as Ervigins, wdio died in 687. Thus, the 
first formation of this code of the laws of the Visi- 
goths was prior, by fifty years, to the date of the 
compilation of the pandects or digests of the 
Roman laws made by the command of Justinian, 
who, it is not improbable, adopted from this code 
of the barbarians the idea of collecting the sub- 
stance of that immense mass of tbe Roman laws 
into one body, whieb we are informed, before his 
time, lay scattered in two thousand volumes. 

Thelearned andingenious author of the History 
of Charles the Fifth” has, in his preliminary dis- 
course, in treating of the pernicious consequences of 
tlieieudal sy stem, certainly greatly overcharged the 
picture, when he represents the state of the Gothic 
governments to be a scene of tumult and dissen- 
sion, where there wms no common or connecting 
interest to promote a tranquil and regular adminis- 
tration. That this was not the case, these Gothic 
laws afford the fullest proof; for, it is impossible 
that such laws should have been the fruit of dis- 
sension, or of an impotent administration. That 
historian indeed tells us that these laws fell soon 
into disuse, and that customs vague and capricious 
were substituted in their place. But that this was 
not the case among the Visigoths, at least till the 
Saracen invasion of Spain, I believe is incontro- 
vertible ; and that they never were in oblivion is 
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evident from tliis fact, that the JForum Ju^icum or 
Fuero Jiizgo^ which is acknowledged to be the 
fountain of the Spanish law, is in reality, at this 
day, in great part composed of these ancient laws 
of the Visigoths. From this code (of the Leges 
Visigothonim,) which is extremely worthy of the 
perusal both of the lawyer and the student of 
history, I shall make a short abstract of a few of 
the statutes, which will fully evince what the 
reader may already be disposed to believe, that 
these nations, at the period of which we now 
treat, were in a state of society very remote from 
barbarism ; perhaps even further advanced in 
civilization and rehnement than any cotemporary 
people of the west of Europe. 

In order that all judges might have a certain 
fixed and immutable rule, ascertaining tbe extent 
of their jurisdiction, it is declared by these laws, 
that no judge shall presume to decide in any law- 
suit unless he finds in this hook a statute precisely 
applicable to it. Such causes as fell not under 
any of those statutes are declared to be "*i*eserved 
for tbe jurisdiction of the prince. (Lib. ii., tit. i. 
I. xii.) 

Although there seems to reign in many of the 
penal laws of the Visigoths a considerable degree 
of severity, it is tempered at the same time with 
great equity. One excellent law, which wns 
applicable to all prosecutions for crimes, was that 
which limited the punishment of ail offences to 
the offender himself, without affecting his children 
or his heirs. While the Roman emperors were 
enacting such sanguinary statutes as that of 
Arcadius and Honorius, which declare that the 
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cliildren of tliose convicted of treason sliall be 
perpetually infamous, incapable of all inheritance, 
of all office or employment; that they shall lan- 
guish in want and misery, * ** so that life shall be 
to them a burthen, and death a comfort” — while 
such was the spirit of the laws of the enlightened 
Eomaiis, let us remark the complexion of those 
of the barbarian Goths : Omnia crimina suos 
sequantur auctores. Nec pater pro filio, nec 
hlius pro patre, nec uxor pro marito, nec maritus 
pro uxore, nec frater pro fratre, nec vicinus pro 
vicino, nec propinquus pro propinquuo, ullam 
calamitatem pertimescat. Sed ille solus jiidicetur 
culpabilis qui culpanda commiserit, et crimen cum 
illo qui Jecerit moriaiur : nec successores aut 
hmredes, pro factis parentiim, ullum periculum 
pertimescant.”^ (Lib. vi., tit. i., 1. viii.) It were 
to the honour of us moderns, that the penal laws 
of the most civilized nations in Europe were dic- 
tated in the same spirit of humanity. 

The laws against murder were uncommonly 
rigid. If the friends of the deceased neglected 
to jmosecute for the crime, any other person 
wdiatever might bring the murderer to justice. 
(Lib. vi., tit. i., 1. xv.) If a man, by pure acci- 
dent, should put another to death, he was guilty 
of no crime; yet, if intending but the smallest 
Injury to another, such as a blow with the hand 

* ** Let all crimes be visited oti the perpetrator alone. 

Let no father for a son, nor son for a father, no husband for 
a wife, or wife for a husband, &c., dread any responsibility. 
Let the crime die with him who has committed it, and 
let not the heir dread any danger from the deeds of his 
predecessor,” 
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or foot, lie should accidentally put him to death, 
he was guilty of homicide. (Lib. vL Ibid.) If 
a man, aiming a blow at one person, should kill 
another; if the murderer began the quarrel, he 
■was punished with death. If it was begun by the 
person at whom the blow was aimed, that person 
paid a heavy fine to the relations of the deceased 
— ^100 solidi of gold — ^and the murderer half the 
sum. (Ibid. 1. iv.) It was death to give a woman 
drugs to procure abortion, and equally criminal if 
that effect should follow from a stroke or any wil- 
ful injury. Child-murder was punished with the 
death of the parent. (Lib. vi., tit, iii.) If a mas- 
ter, even upon the highest provocation, should put 
his slave to death, he was fined in a pound of gold, 
became perpetually infamous, and was deprived of 
the power of making a testament. (Lib. vi., t. v,, 
1. xii.) If a master maimed his servant of a hand, 
foot, ear, nose, lip, or eye, he was condemned to 
three years’ banishment firom the province in which 
he resided. (Lib. vi., tit. v., 1. xiii.) The 
talionis w^as in great observance among the Gothic 
nations. The Yisigoth code provides, that for 
every offence for which there is not a special sta- 
'tutory punishment, the joccwa taliGnis should take 
place. It was a very ample extension of this 
retaliation, that he who wilfully set fire to a house 
was burnt himself. If a judge, corrupted hy 
bribery, condemned an innocent man to punish- 
ment, he suffered the like punishment himself. 

It is remarkable that we find in these laws of 
the Visigoths no traces of those singular and bar- 
barous modes of trial, which were in use among 
most of the other Gothic nations, even at a period 
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posterior, by several ages, to the code of which we 
BOW treat. I mean what was termed the judg- 
ment of God — the trial of crimes by judicial com- 
bat between the accuser and accused, and the 
ordeal or trial by fire and water. These customs, 
we know, continued long to prevail amon g the 
Franks and Normans ; but there is no evidence 
that they were ever in use either among the Visi- 
goths or Ostrogoths; 1 therefore omit any further 
mention of them in this place, but shall take 
^ particular notice of them in treating afterwards of 
the European manners in the age of Charle- 
magne* It is asserted by Montesquieu, in his 
Spirit of Laws,” b. xxviii., 1. ii., that the distin- 
guishing character of these laws of the barbarous 
nations was, that they were not confined to a cer- 
tain district; but that in every Gothic nation it 
was usual to apply that law w'hich was peculiar to 
the country of the litigants. The Frank, says he, 
was tried by the law of the Franks; the Aleman 
by the law of the Alemans; the Burgundian by 
that of the Burgundians; the Roman by the 
Roman law; and he seeks for some ingenious rea- 
sons to account for this peculiarity, which reasons 
he finds in the manners of the German nations as 
described by Cmsar and Tacitus, of their living in 
distinct provinces, free and independent of each 
other, united only when there was a common 
enemy, but each retaining their own established 
" laws and customs. This certainly held true with 
regard to some of those tribes which Montesquieu 
has enumerated, hut is not true with regard to 
all the Gothic nations. The Visigoths, of whose 
laws we have been treating, are a direct proof of 
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the contrary. So far from allowing those of differ- 
ent nations who were under the monarchy of the 
Yisigoths to be judged by the laws of the country 
to which by birth they belonged, a Frank by the 
law" of the Franks, and a Roman by that of the 
Romans, these laws expressly declare that in their 
dominions no other code shall have the smallest 
force, but that of the Yisigoths. They observe, 
w’ith regard to the laws of other nations, that, 
though abundantly eloquent, they are involved in 
perplexities,'^ and a penalty of thirty pounds of 
gold is imposed on any person who shall cite in 
judgment any code of law^s .belonging to other 
nations. (Lib. x. Ibid*) 

In treating of the laws of the Gothic nations, I 
have taken this example of the laws of the Yisi- 
goths, not from any opinion of their superior 
excellence to those of the other nations whom -we, 
after the example of the Romans, have chosen to 
term barbarous. By any person who attentively 
examines the law"s of the other Gothic nations, 
the laws of the Yisigoths will not he found by any 
means to merit a superior regard. Montesquieu 
even affect:, to depreciate them as often vague and 
declamatory — a censure wdiicb will, in particular 
instances, apply to every compilation of the laws 
of different monarchs. But judicious and respect- 
abfe as we have seen them to be, they must, in 
point of more extended policy, yield to the laws 
of the Franks and of the Lombards. Of the excel- 
lence of the former, M. Montesquieu has collected 

* Qiiamvis eloquiis polleant, tamen difficultatibiis Iije- 
rent. Ideo nolumus sive Romanis legibus, sive alienis 
jnstitutionibus amplius convexari. — Lib. ii., tit. i., 1. ix. 
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some striking proofs in tke 28 th hook of his 
‘‘Spirit of Laws;” and whoever wishes to see a 
very judicious estimate of the merits of the latter, 
viz., the laws of the Lombards, may find it in the 
Fifth hook of Giannoni’s “ History of Naples.” 

The government of the Goths, as we find them 
after their settlement in the provinces of the 
empire, was monarchical. This form had its rise, as 
it has in all barbarous nations, from the choice of 
a military chief to command them in their expe- 
ditions. The throne, among the Goths, eontinued 
to be elective long after they had obtained fixed 
settlements. It w'as natural, when time had rooted 
them in their possessions, that a sort of mixed 
elective and hereditary monarchy should take 
place. The powerful lords and barons would not 
easily part with their right of election, but the 
choice would come to he confined to the family of 
the last sovereign, or he, upon his death-bed, with 
the advice of these lords, would nominate his suc- 
cessor. Such, in fact, we find to have been the 
case both in the kingdom of the Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths. The choice did not necessarily fall 
upon the eldest son ; brothers, and even bastards, 
were frequently called to the throne. Torrismond, 
the Visigoth, was succeeded by his brother, Theo- 
doric II. AlariclI., the Visigoth, who was killed 
by Clovis, tlie king of the Franks, left a legitimate 
son, Amalaric ; he was, however, succeeded by his 
bastard son, Gesalaric, upon whose death Amala- 
ric came to the throne. These facts prove two 
things; first, that the throne was elective, and 
secondly, that the election was confined to the 
family, though not limited to the eldest child, or 
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even to legitimate' cliildren. Upon the failure of 
the blood royal, the election was free. 

The chief officers in the administration of the 
Gothic government were the dukes and counts. 
These officers, we have seen, were known in the 
Roman empire before the time of Constantine . 
The former were the highest in military command, 
and the latter the first among the civil dignities. 
The duke, as his name imported, du^ e^ercitust 
was the commander-in-chief of the troops of the 
province over which he presided. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that his office was not con- 
fined to a military command alone. He even 
appears to have had sometimes the supreme civil 
as well as military government in the province. 
Pantinus, in his treatise on the Gothic dignities, 
gives an instance, from w'hich it appears that even 
the higher clergy were subject to his jurisdiction. 

As the office of the duke was, however, chiefly 
confined to military affairs, that of the or 

count, was principally exercised in the civil. He 
w'as the highest civil judge in the province, with 
power of reviewing the decrees of all inferior juris- 
dictions. He had the powder of suspending from 
office and punishing his subordinate judges for 
negligence or misdemeanour. In the absence of 
the count from the town or district where he pre- 
sided, he named a prcepositm or vicarius, to decide 
in ordinary matters, but with instruction to report 
to him all cases of difficulty. As the office of the 
duke infringed sometimes on that of the count in 
his civil power, so did that of the count upon the 
duke’s in military: for it appears that, on sudden 
emergencies, the comes could summon out all the 
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military force. This was probably when, from the 
distance of the residen ce of the duke from the ex- 
tremities of the provinces, or his being engaged in 
the exercise o! his duty in a remote quarter, there 
was a necessity for another to act in his place. In 
general, however, the ojBSce of count was that of 
the supreme civil judge, and that of the duke the 
chief military dignity ; at least, it appears to have 
. been such in Italy under the Ostrogoth princes. 
The Gothic government seems, then, upon the 
whole, to have been an absolute monarchy, of a 
mixed hereditary and elective nature. The nobles, 
it is plain, if they did not determine the succession 
of the cro wn, at least ratified it. Of this convoca- 
tion of ihe proceresy for that purpose, we have fre- 
quent mention in the Gothic historians. These 
proeeres were probably the body of the dukes and 
counts. The monarch, once elected, was absolute 
in the most ample sense. We do not find any 
laws limiting or even prescribing his powers ; and 
it is certain that the nomination of all dignities, 
offices, and magistracies, was in the sovereign. 
He imposed tributes and taxes at his discretion ; 
and could condemn capitally without form of trial. 
Of this we have a strong instance in Theodoric 
the Great, which is the only stain upon his me- 
mory — the condemnation of the philosopher Boe- 
tius and the senator Symmachus, on slight suspi- 
cions of treasonable designs- — a procedure which 
only an absolute and despotic power in the sove- 
reign could have warranted. 


Here we close our review of what'may properly 
he called Ancient History^ 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Arabia — Ancient Manners and Religion — Rise of Ma- 
homet— His Doctrines — Conquests — Death — Causes 
which contributed to the rapid Progress of his Religion 
— Conquests of the Successors of Mahomet — Change in 
the N ational Character after the Removal of the Seat of 
Empire to Bagdat— learning of the Arabians. 

At the period of the extinction of the Roman 
power in the West, the Eastern empire was in a 
state of weakness, apparently fast verging to a 
fate similar to that which the Western had under- 
gone ; but its catastrophe was not yet at hand, 
and ’was to come from a difierent quarter. A small 
spark of superstition kindling, in the meantime, 
in the heart of Arahia, produced a new religion, 
and a new empire which arose to a very high 
degree of splendour. To that quarter, therefore, 
we now turn our attention, to mark the rise of 
the Mahometan superstition, and the foundation 
of the empire of the Saracens. 

Arahia is a large peninsula, divided in the 
middle by the trojiic of Cancer. It is bounded on 
the north by Syria and Palestine; on the Soiith, 
by the Indian Ocean ; on the east, hy the Gulfs 
of Bassora and Ormuz ; and on the 'W'est by the 
Red Sea, which separates it from Egypt. It is 
divided into three parts : Arabia Fetrsea, wliieh, 
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as its name implies, is a barren and rocky country, 
.bordering on the Red Sea; Arabia Deserta, so 
named from the sandy deserts with wliicb it 
abounds, is adjacent to the Gulf of Ormuz ; and 
Arabia Felix, a comparatively fertile and delight- 
ful clime, forms the southern part of the peninsula. 

Before the period of which we now treat, the 
Arabians had lived, chiefly, in independent tribes, 
and were almost unknown to other nations. The 
inhabitants of the interior part of the country were 
mostly shepherds ; and those of the coasts and 
frontiers, pirates and plunderers. They lived in 
tents, and occasionally migrated from one country 
to another, without laws, or any established police, 
and acknowledging no superior but the head of 
their tribe. Their manners are described as 
being, beyond measure, barbarous ; their religion 
an incoherent assemblage of all the superstitions 
with which the neighbouring countries abounded. 
They had a confused tradition, that they were 
descended from the Patriarch Abraham ; and 
they retained, of the Jewish religion, the ceremony 
of circumcision, ablutions, and the horror for 
certain meats, which they regarded as unclean. 
With these rites, they combined the worship of 
idols, and the belief of three goddesses of equal 
power and wisdom, and co-existent with the 
Supreme Being. 

The city of Mecca was the residence of the chief 
of these idols. A small square edifice, or temple, 
called the Caabba, was held throughout all Arabia 
to be a place of the most supreme sanctity. 
Within this temple was a stone, which was the 
peculiar object of veneration, and was said to have 
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descended from heaven, in those days of inno» 
ceiice when man was free from guilt as he came 
from the hands of his Creator. The stone was 
then white, hut gradually became sullied, as man 
became more wicked, till at last it grew' entirely 
black. From the pilgrimages which it was cus- 
tomarj" to make to this temple, and the riches it 
brought thither, Mecca hecame the most consider- 
able city of Arabia. 

The wandering tribes had a sort of rank, or 
settled pre-eminence among themselves, though we 
know of no head wdiom they all obeyed. One of 
the principal of these tribes ivas that of Koreish ; 
yet it does not appear to have been remarkably 
flourishing at the time of the appearance of IMa- 
homet; for he, though a prince of that race, was 
born to no ampler inheritance than an A5thiopian 
slave and five camels. 

This extraordinary person was horn in the year 
571 of the Christian era.* His father died before 
Ms birth, his mother wdien he wms hut a few years 
old ; and his relations put him into the service of 
a wmman of the name of Cadigha, who traded into 
Syria. In his intercourse with this country he 
had opportunities of observing the manners of a 
nation more polished than his own, and felt the 
defects of his own education, for as yet he could 
neither read nor write. Syria was at this time a 
Roman province. He was struck with the manners 

* Tbe precise' era of liis birth has been much disputed, 
and has been fixed, by different authors, at various periods, 
from the year 560 to the year 620 of the Christian era. Irhe 
date given in tbe text is that now most.coiumonly adopted. 
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; of the people, their laws, their government, and 

policy* His mind was of that reflecting turn 
; which profits hy every observation. It is probable 

that in this country, where he found a mixture of 
Jews and Christians, his thoughts first turned 
upon» religion ; and finding that the gross supersti- 
tion and idolatry of his own country offered ample 
room for a reformation, which presented the most 
flattering objects to an ambitious mind, he began 
to conceive the project of establishing a new 
• religion. Christianity presented a system of the 

; most beautiful morality ; but the religious notions 

ii of h is coun try men inclining to Judaism, he thought 

f it advisable to retain some great features likewise 

of that ceremonial, as well as certain idle cus- 
toms and ceremonies to which the Arabians had 
, long been addicted ; such as the pilgrimage to 
the temple of Mecca, and the adoration of the 
black stone. His most politic idea was the thought 
of attracting proselytes to his new religion, by 
accommodating it, as much as possible, to the 
voluptuous spirit of his countrymen. But as yet 
the whole system was, probably, only a dream, 
which the poverty and obscurity of its author could 
give him very little prospect of ever realizing. 

Mahomet, however, was fortunate enough to 
insinuate himself into the good graees of his 
mistress, Cadigha, and, marrying her, he saw 
himself raised to a situation which made him one 
of the most considerable men of his country. 
Instead of abandoning his former project, he 
considered his new situation as only a stronger 
incentive to the prosecution of his plan, which his 
influence and fortune promised materially to 
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facilitate. He began, therefore, to put his scheme 
in practice. He endeavoured to remedy the 
defects of his education, by acquiring some know- 
ledge of letters. He affected a solitary life; 
bestowed a great deal in charity; retired, at times, 
to the desert, and pretended that he held con- 
ferences with the angel Gabriel. The epi!e|lsy, a 
disease to which he was subject, was, he pretended, 
a divine ecstacy, or rapture, in which he was 
admitted to the contemplation of Paradise. He 
made his wife an accomplice in the cheat, and she 
. published his visions and reveries to all the 

1 neighbourhood. • In a short time the whole city of 

; Mecca talked of nothing but Mahomet. He began 

1 to harangue in public; and his natural eloquence, 

I which was 'wonderfully animated, joined with a 

noble, commanding, and majestic figure, gained 
i him many proselytes. 

This 'was the substance of the religion which he 
held forth as a new" revelation.* He taught that 
mankind should acknowledge one God, without 
division of substance, or of persons: an eternal 
and all-pow^erful being, Creator of the universe ; 

■ — That the la'ws of this being, w'hose beneficence 
is equal to his pow"er, are such as tend universally 
to the happiness of his creatures; — That the duty 
which man owes to God is to pray seven times a 
day ; to honour liim by such ceremonies as are 
figurative of his bounties ; to love all mankind, as 
members of one family; to assist the poor and 
protect the injured ; and to show kindness even 
to inferior animals. To these precepts, which it 
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must be owned are excellent, Mabomet joined 
others which recommended his doctrine to the 
passions of his followers. He was himself of an 
amorous and voluptuous constitution. The plea- 
sures of love were, by the religion of Mahomet, 
held forth as a duty in this life, and the highest 
reward for the good Mussulman in a future state. 
He permitted his followers to have four wives, and 
as many slaves for their concubines as they pleased. 
He himself, as a prophet, arrogated a superior pri- 
vilege, and had fifteen wives. 

He taught, that God Almighty had engraven 
these laws in the hearts of the first race of men; 
but that vice and iniquity gradually prevailing, 
and wearing out their impression, he had sent, 
from time to time, his prophets upon earth, to 
revive his holy precepts by their doctrines and 
example. The most eminent of these prophets, 
he affirmed, W'ere Abraham, Moses, Jesus Christ 
— and Mahomet — the last, the greatest of all — ■ 
who was destined to extend the knowledge of the 
true religion over all the earth. 

The ceremonies of circumcision, ablution, and 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, he recommended as 
exterior and visible signs, by which God desired 
that man should signify his belief of the more 
speculative tenets of his religion. These laws he 
pretended to have received from God Almighty, 
by the hands of the angel Gabriel — ^who presented 
him, from time to time, with parcels of that book, 
or Koran, in which they were contained. The 
fundamental doctidnes of the Koran are snch as 
have been enumerated. They are, it is true, inter- 
mixed with a variety of absurdities— “errors in 
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history, chronology, and philosophy; but these 
the countrymen of Mahomet, in his time, may 
well be supposed to have overlooked; and the 
learned Mussulman, at this day, will probably 
consider them as corruptions and interpolations of 
the original text. It must be acknowledged, that 
the work itself is full of fine conceptions, and 
abounds with that brilliant and figurative elo- 
quence which is characteristic of oriental writing. 

In many places, when the majesty and attributes 
i i-N nf God are described, the style is most sublime 
and magnificent, and nearly resembles that of the 
Sacred Scriptures — from wdnch, indeed, it is quite 
obvious that the composer of the Koran drew many 
of its most shining ornaments. 

The illiterate character and ignorance of Ma- 
homet, in his younger days, leaves no doubt that, 

I in the composition of this work, he must have had 

able assistants ; but as he was possessed of strong 
natural talents, and a brilliant imagination, the 
chief merit was, in all probability, his owm. The 
production of the work in small and detached 
parcels was a highly politic measure ; for by 
leaving it in his ^ower to add to it from time , 

to time, according as he w^as favoured with new ^ 

revelations, he had it in his power to remove or 
explain any errors or inconsistencies, the detec- 
tion of which might otherwise have been fatal to 
■Ms imposture. , , 

The disciples of Mahomet daily increased, and e; 

among these w'ere the most respectable of the ‘V 

citizens of Mecca. Tumults, however, arising, ;; 

and frequent disputes between tbe believers and ; 

infidels, tbe magistrates of the city thought it 
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necessary to remove the cause of the disorder, and 
Mahomet was banished. His flight, which was 
termed the Hegira, was the era of his glory ; his 
disciples followed him, and he now became sen- 
sible of his own strength. He began from that 
moment to be fired with the ideas of conquest ; 
he betook himself to Medina, and there, v/ith the 
»word in one ha.nd and the Koran in the other, he 
preached to his votaries — empire and dominion in 
this world, and eternal happiness in the next. He 
now determined to take vengeance on the people 
of Mecca, for their blind ingratitude to the pro- 
phet of God ; and, marching against them, as it is 
said, with only US men, he attacked and took the 
city. Omar, one of the bravest of the Arabians, 
had joined him at Medina. His followers, after, 
this first success, which was regarded as miracu- 
lous, increased prodigiously. In a few years, he 
had subdued to bis empire and religion all Arabia. 
With a mixture of strange presumption and en- 
thusiasm, he now" wrote to Cosrhoes, king of 
Persia, and others of the neighbouring princes, 
that they should embrace his religion ; and, wdiat 
is yet more surprising, tw'o of these princes actually 
became Mahometans. He now turned his arms 
against the Eastern empire, and, marching into 
Syria, took several of the to wms belonging to the 
Romans; but in the middle^ of his conquests, 
Mahomet, at the age of 63, was seized with a 
mortal disease, the effect, it was said, of poison. 
The conclusion of his life was admirable. Let 
him, said he, to whom I have done violence or 
injustice, novr appear, and I am ready to make 
him reparation. For several days preceding his 
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death, he ordered himself to be carried to the 
mosque, and there harangued the people with 
wonderful eloquence, w'hich, from a dying man, 
had a powerful effect. It is by no means impro- 
bable that he believed himself inspired — as the 
singular success of all his enterprises might have 
persuaded a mind of that enthusiastic turn, of a 
divine interposition in his favour. It is certain, 
that with his latest hreath he continued to incul- 
cate the doctrines of his new religion. He recom-* 
mended to bis followers to keep the sword un- 
sheathed till they had driven all infidels out of 
Arabia; and in the agonies of death, he declared 
to A^^esha, the best beloved "of his wives, that God, 
by the mouth of the angel Gabriel, had given him 
the choice of life or death, and that he had pre- 
ferred the latter. 

The rapid success which attended the propaga- 
tion of the religion of Mahomet may be accounted 
for from a few natural and simple causes. The 
first of these was certainly that signal favour 
which attended his arms, and, as we shall imme- 
diately see, those of his successors. The martial 
spirit, when inflamed by the enthusiasm of reli- 
gion, is irresistible; and while repeated victories 
persuaded many of a divine interposition in favour 
of the prophet and his law, the terror of his arms 
inclined others submissively to receive that reli- 
gion which was propagated by the sword. Neither 
was it surprising that a religion which adapted 
itself so entirely to the passions of men should 
find a number of willing votaries among the luxu- 
rious nations of the East The gross ignorance, 
too, of many of those nations might readily have 
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rendered them the dupes of a less artful system of 
imposture than the fable of Mahomet; andj to 
add to all, it must he owned with regret, that the 
shameful animosities and dissensions which then 
prevailed among the different sects of the Christian 
church had too much contributed to bring the true 
religion into disesteem and contempt. 

Mahomet, by his last wili, had nominated Ali, 
his son-in-law, and Fatima, his daughter, to suc- 
ceed him; but Abubeker, his father-in-law, had 
the address to secure the soldiery: he pretended a 
prior nomination, and bringing Ayesha and Omar 
over to his interest, he secured the succession. 

As disputes began to arise among the believers, 
Abubeker collected and published the scattered 
books of the Koran, which, it is probable, had 
never till that time been united; and, prosecuting 
the conquests of Mahomet, he made an inroad 
into Palestine, defeated the army of Heraclius, 
the emperor, and took Jerusalem, subjecting the 
w^'hole country between Alount Libanus and the 
Mediterranean. Abubeker died in the midst ^ of 
his conquests, and Omar, by the unanimous voice 
of the army, was called to the throne. He prose- 
cuted the conquests of his predecessors, and in 
one campaign deprived the Romans of Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Mesopotamia, and Chaldea ; then turning 
his arms against Persia, this rapid conqueror, in 
the space of two years, brought that immense and 
magnificent empire under the dominion of the 
SarUcens,^ and extinguished the ancient religion 


* The Arabians, who were, in fact, Ishmaelites, or de- 
scendants of Abraham by his concubine Hagar, are sup- 
posed to have assumed the name of Saracens, to induce the 
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of Zoroaster, of wliicli no trace remains, but wbat 
is preserved by the inconsiderable sect of the 
Guebres. In tbe meantime, tbe lieutenants of 
Omar were extending tbe conquests of tbe Sara- 
cens in other quarters : they subdued all Egypt, 
Libya, and Numidia. In this conquest was burnt 
the celebrated library founded at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Philadeipbus, and augmented by suc- 
ceeding princes. Tbe Saracens argued that all 
tbe knowledge wbicb was there treasured up was 
either contained in tbe Koran, and therefore super- 
fious — or not contained in it, and therefore unne- 
cessary to salvation. 

Amid these extensive conquests, Omar was killed 
by a Persian slave. His successor, Otman, fol- 
lowed tbe steps of bis predecessors, and added to 
the dominion of the caliphs Bactriana and part of 
Tartary ; while one of bis lieutenants ravaged tbe 
islands of the Archipelago, took Ebodes, where he 
destroyed tbe celebrated Colossus, and, passing 
into Sicily, threw consternation into the heart of 
the Italian states. Otman was succeeded by Ali, 
tbe son-in-law" of Mahomet. This prince, whose 
name is to this day revered by the Mahometans, 
inherited, in many respects, the genius of his 
father-in-law; hut he was cut off by treason in 
the midst of his conquests, after a reign of four or 
five years. He transferred the seat of the caliphs 
from Mecca to a city called Couifa, on the banks 
of the Euphrates; from whence it was afterwards 
removed to Bagdad. 

The genius of the Arabians, fired by enthusiasm 

belief of their being the legitimate descendants of Abraham 
by Sarah his wife. — Howel, part iii, chap, hi 
h2 
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and invigorated by conquest, seemed now in the 
train of carrying every thing before it. It is won- 
derful what may be achieved by a people who are 
once in the track of glory. Nations, in fact, seem 
to have their ages of brilliancy, when all is life, 
and vigour, and enterprise; and these, perhaps 
preceded, and again to be followed by, an era of 
inanimation, weakness, and degeneracy. ^ 

In this splendid period of the history of the 
Saracens, their conquests were incredible. Within 
half a century from the first opening of the career 
of Mahomet, they had raised an empire more 
extensive than what remained, at this time, of 
the dominion of the Romans. ^ ^ ^ 

There was a succession »of nineteen caliphs oi 
the race of Omar, or, as they are termed, the 
Ommiades; after which began the dynasty of the 
Abassidm, who were descended directly, by the 
male line, from Mahomet. Almanzor, the second 
caliph of this race, changed the seat of the Saracen 
empire to Bagdad; and from that period the Ma- 
hometans assumed a character to which they had 
hitherto been strangers. Almanzor_had genius 
and taste for literary pursuits ; the sciences began 
to he cultivated at Bagdad; and the learning of 
the Romans was transplanted thither from Con- 
stantinople. The philosophers and lUerfi oi tU 
East flocked to that capital, where their talents 
attracted both respect and reward. The suc- 
cessors of Almanzor, educated in the school of 
the sciences, showed them the same_ favourable 
attention ; and under Haroun Alraschid, who was 
himself a most accomplished literary character, 
learning, and all the arts of utility, as well as ele- 
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gance, rose to a pitch of splendour which they had 
DOt known since the reign of Augustus. Alraschid 
flourished in the middle of the ninth century, and 
was cotemporary with Charlemagne. 

The sciences for which the Arabians were most 
distinguished at this time were medicine and astro- 
nomy. They had made no inconsiderable pro- 
gress in mechanics 1 geometry they had brought to 
a very considerable height ; and they were, if not 
the inventors of Algebra, the first who adopted 
that science from the farther East. Their poetry 
was singularly beautiful : they added a regularity 
to the oriental verse, retaining at the same time 
all its luxuriant imagery. Haroun Alraschid 
himself composed very beautiful verses. 

The manners of the Arabians in this period of 
the splendour of their empire are better learnt 
from some of their romantic compositions, than 
from any acco un ts of historians . That b ook whi eh 

^ is familiar to every one, “ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” is not only a most pleasing com- 
position in point of imagination, but contains, as 
an orignal work, a genuine picture of oriental 
manners, and conveys very high ideas of the 
police and splendour of the empire of the caliphs, 
in the time of Alraschid, 
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MONARCHY OP THE PRANKS. 


Uncertainty of the early History of the Franks — Mero- 
vingian Period — Mayors of the Palace — Change in the 
Dynasty effected by Pepin — Manners and Customs — 
Form of Government and Laws of the Franks — Feudal 
System, 


Leaving at present tlie history of the Eastern 
nations, we turn our view to the Western part of 
Europe, to take a short survey of the origin of the 
monarchy of the Franks, who, in the course of a 
few ages, raised, on the ruins of the Homan power, 
a great and flourishing empire. The rise of a new 
dominion is also, at the same period, to he traced 
in Italy : — the church, which had hitherto been 
confined to an authority in spiritual matters, ex- 
alting herself into a temporal sovereignty, and, 
under the title of a charter &om Heaven, arrogating 
a supreme control over all the princes of the earth. 

The history of the origin of the Franks is in 
no degree more certain than that of any of the 
other barbarous nations who overran the Western 
empire. The most probable opinion is, that they 
were, originally, those tribes of Grerman nations, 
inhabiting the districts that lie on the Lower Bhine 
and the Weser, who in the time of Tacitus passed 
under the names of Chauci, Cherusci, Catti, 
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Sicambri. These, and some other petty nations 
around them, forming a leagtie for mutual defence 
against the Roman power, termed themselves 
Franks, or Freemen.^ 

The first who is mentioned in history as the 
sovereign of this miited people is Pharamond, and 
he seems to possess hut a doubtful or legendary 
existence. f His successor and kinsman Me- 
rovius, who is the head of the first race of the 
French monarchs known by the name of the 
Merovingian, is a personage whose history is fully 
as doubtful as that of his predecessors. His 
grandson was the famous Clovis, who succeeded 
to the monarchy of the Franks in the year 482. He 
was a prince of intrepid spirit, who, from the he- 
ginning of his reign, and while yet in the twentieth 
year of Ms age, projected the conquest of all Gaul. 

The Homans at this time maintained a very 
feeble authority in that country; and Syagrius, 
governor of the province, was quite unable to make 
head against this enterprising prince. The con- 
quest was soon achieved. J Clovis next threw his 
eyes upon the kingdom of Burgundy. Gondebald 
had usurped the throne of Burgundy, by the 
murder of Ms father Chilperic, .Clovis married 
Clotilda, the daughter of Chilperic, and, on pre- 
tence of avenging Ms murder, dethroned Gonde- 
bald, hut allowed Mm afterwards to hold Ms 
dominions as Ms ally and tributary. 

^ Gibbon, vol. i. c. x. Howell, partiii. bookii. c. 5, 

^ Mezeray lias, notwithstanding, bestowed four hooks of 
bis great History of France on the establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul, preceding the reign of Pliaramond- 

t Gibbon, c. 38. 
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Clotilda had great influence over her husband. 
The Franks had not yet embraced the Christian 
religion, but adhered to their ancient idolatry. 
Clotilda converted Clovis in ail probability, by 
persuading him that this measure was the most 
effectual means of conciliating the affection of all 
the Gallic nations. Clovis, accordingly, was 
baptized, and most of the Franks followed his 
example.^ 

The politic and ambitious genius of Clovis de- 
rived from his conversion to Christianity a new 
pretext for extending his empii*e. The Visigoths, 
vrho, as has already been observed, were all of the 
Arian persuasion, possessed Languedoc and Aqui- 
taine. Clovis now pretended that his conscience 
would not allow Mm to rest while a nation of 
heretics remained in any part of Gaul. With 
the assistance of his tributary, Gondebald, he im- 
mediately invaded the territory of the Visigoths, 
and in a short time deprived them of their whole 
dominions. The Visigoths retired into Spain, and 
made Toledo the seat of their kingdom. Theodoric 
the Great, wdio had been prevented from affording 
aid to bis Gothic brethren, by a war in w’hich he 
was then engaged with the emperor Anas tasius, 

* Mezeray, tom. i. p. 320. Gibbon, vol. vi. c. 28. 

f The generous enthusiasm and barbarian magnanimity 
of Clovis is well characterized by the following anecdote. 
Soon after his conversion, while he was hearing a sermon, 
preached by the Bishop of Rheims, in which the preacher 
gave an impassioned description of the sufferings and death 
of Christ, Clovis suddenly started up in the assembly, and, 
seizinghis spear, exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘‘Would to 
God that 1 had been there with my valiant Franks, I would 
soon have redressed Ms wrongs T ’ — Fredegarii Epitome^ 
cap, 21. 
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was resolved as soon as possible to avenge tbeir 
quarrel. He hastened across the Alps into Aqui- 
taine, and there, in a decisive engagement near the 
city of Arles, he entirely defeated and dispersed 
the armies of Clovis and Gondebald ; and retook 
from them the whole territory of the Visigoths, 
which he added to his own dominions. This was 
the period of the glory of Clovis, He died soon 
after, in the 511th year of the Christian era.'* 

France, which during the reign of Clovis had 
become an extensive and powerful monarchy, was 
in a short time thrown back into a state of weak- 
ness and division, almost equal to that from which 
it had so recently emerged. 

Clovis left four sons, who divided the monarchy 
among them, and were continually at war with 
each other. Their short and distracted reigns, 
the mischiefs arising from a divided empire, the 
miserable anarchy which prevailed through every 
part of the kingdom, and the deplorable w^eakness " 
of the whole of the princes of the Merovingian race, 
render the history of France, at this period, a most 
disgusting as well as uninstructive picture; nor 
is it till the rise of the Maires du Palais^ when a 
degree of order arose under the usurpation of 
those ofBcers, that the transactions of those dark 

ages become at al l in teresting. On the, ^deatk^of — , 

Bagohert the First, who left two infant sons, Sigi- i 

bert and Clovis the Second, the government fell ^ 

into the hands of their chief ofBcers, the Majores | 

* Tlie name Clovis, whicli is the same as Louis, is < 

variously given by different ancient authors; we find it ^ 

ChlodovEeus, Hludowicus, Chlodvig, Ludvich, &c. — 

Howel, part iii. chap. i. sect, S, 
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Palatii, or Mayors of the Palace* These officers 
founded a new power, which, for some generations, 
held the French monarchs in the most absolute 
subjection, and left them little else than the name 
of king. 

The proper kingdom of the Franks was at this 
time divided into two distinct provinces, of which 
the line of separation ran from north to south. 
The eastern part was called Austrasia ; the western, 
Neustria, Pepin, surnamed Heristel, Mayor of 
the Palace, and governor of Austrasia, made war 
against the impotent monarch of Neustria, drove 
him into Paris, took the city, and thus became 
master of the whole kingdom. He was generous 
enough to spare the life of his sovereign. He 
allowed him the rents of some inconsiderable ter* 
ritories, and continued himself to govern France, 
with admirable wisdom and moderation, during a 
period of twenty-seven years. He never affected 
the title of King, but contented himself with that 
of Duke of Austrasia, and Mayor of the Palace of 
Neustria. The only weak and impolitic action 
of his life was the last, the appointment of Ms 
infant grandson Theobald to succeed him in his 
dignities, while at the same time he left a son 
Charles, surnamed Martel, in every respect worthy 
of those honours, and capable of asserting and 
vindicating with spirit what he might, with justice, 
esteem his right. 

Austrasia declared for Charles, who immediately 
assumed the title of Duke, to which, as by here- 
ditary right, he added that of Mayor of the Palace. 
The young Chilperic, the nominal monarch, had 
a degree of spirit beyond that of his predecessors, 
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and endeavoured to emancipate himself from that I 

bondage to which they had patiently submitted. , 

He treated the mayor of the palace as a rebel ' j 

and usurper, and sought by force of arms to re- 
duce him to subjection. A civil war took place, 
which ended fatally for Chilperic. Charles Mar- 
tel was victorious, but allowed the monarch to 
retain, like his ancestors, the royal name and in- 
signia, while he himself possessed the whole power 
and authority. Charles Martel governed Franca 
for about thirty years, with great wisdom, spirit, 
and ability. He was victorious over all his intes- ' 

tine foes ; he kept in awe the neighbouring nations ; 
he delivered his country from the ravages of the 
Saracens, whom he entirely defeated between 
Tours and Poictiers* — thus averting the imminent 
danger of Mahometanism overspreading “Western 
Europe; and he died honoured and lamented, 
bequeathing, in presence of his officers, the king- 
dom of France, as an undisputed inheritance, to 
his two sons, Pepin and Carloman. 

Charles Martel had now assumed the name of 
king. His sons at first followed their father’s j 

example, and were styled, like him, dukes and 
mayors of the palace, the one of Austrasia, the 
other of Keustria, and Burgundy; Childeric III., a 
son of the last nominal prince, being permitted, in 
the mean time, to hold the insignia of royalty. 

But Carloman, theyounger son of Chiles, inspired 
with a devout apathy for the empty "honours of 
this world, thought proper to retire into a cloister ; 
and Pepin, the elder, now possessed of the entire 
administration, determined to assume the name, as 
he possessed the power of king. 
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The means which Pepin adopted to seciure to 
himself an undivided sovereignty are characteristic 
of the spirit of the times. He could have deposed 
his weak and nominal sovereign, and put him to 
death. His power was equal to any attempt, ot 
which the 'fneasures he followed afford, perhaps, a 
stronger proof than if he had resorted to force to 
compass his ends. He sent an embassy to Rome, 
to Zachary the pope, proposing it as a question to 
his holiness, whether he, or Childeric, had the best 
title to the throne. Zachary had formed the 
scheme of erecting a temporal dominion in Italy, 
and wished, for that purpose, to employ the arms 
of France to wrest the kingdom from the i.om- 
bards. An opportunity now offered of securing 
the friendship of Pepin, which the designing 
pontiff, on due consideration of its advantages, 
scrupled not to embrace. He decided the question 
by declaring that it was conducive to the Imnour 
of God, and the interests of the church, that Pepm, 
who already exercised the office of king, should 
possess the title also. Thus have the holy fathers 
often chosen to veil their schemes of avarice or 
ambition, confounding their own temporal views 
with the sacred interests of religion . 

The kings of the Franks had hitherto b^n m- 
au<»urated by a ceremony pecnliar to tbe Goto 
nation. Seated on a sHeld, they were earned 
through the ranks and received the homage of the 
army. Pepin, aware of the violence huiiad ctoue 
to human institutions, was affxious to impress tte 
belief that his right to the crown was of heavenly 
origin. He adopted from Scripture the ceremony 
of consecration by holy oil, and was anointed by 
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the hands of Boniface, archbishop of Mentz;^ 
and this ceremony became ever after an esta- 
blished usage in the coronation of Christian 
princes. The church, for very obvious reasons, 
annexed to this ceremony a very high degree of 
importance* The hierarchy thus assumed a supre- 
macy over temporal governments ; and hence, in 
after times, has the Head of the Church aiTogated 
to himself the right of disposing of kingdoms, as 
an inherent branch of his spiritual sovereignty 
and jaxisdiction. 

The hrst or Merovingian race of kings thus 
came to an end in the person of Childeric IIL, 
who, with an infant son, was conducted to the 
monastery of St. Berlin, where they passed the 
remainder of their days. This dynasty of weak 
and insignificant princes had tilled the throne of 
France for three hundred and thirty-four years. 
There reigned at Paris alone twenty-one princes 
of this race; hut including the various divisions 

* Bonifacius was an Englisliman, wTio, professing no other 
end than the propagation of Christianity, migrated from his 
own couiitry into Germany and France, and ingratiated 
himself so highly with Charles Martel and Pepin, as to 
regulate all the afiairsof the church within their dominions. 
He founded many bishoprics, and at last fixed his own 
residence at Mentz, which for many subsequent ages con- 
tinued the see of the first archbishop of Germany. 

t It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of the 
Merovingian period, and goes far to account for the weak- 
ness and misery of the kingdom, that almost all the princes 
of this race ascended the throne while yet infants. Mezeray, 
in his “ Abr^gd Chronologique,” has attached to the name 
of each prince, as it occurs, the age at which he began to 
reign. Vide p. 323, et seq. 
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into wbich tHe kingdom of the Franks was split, 
we have to reckon about forty princes of the 
family of Merovius. 

In the person of Pepin, son of Charles Martel, 
commenced the second, or Carlovingiaii race of 
the monarchs of France, perpetuating in their 
name the illustrious foundation of a family which, 
to this day, gives princes to a great part of 
Europe. Pepin prepared to discharge his obliga- 
tions to the see of Borne, of which he was reminded 
by a most extraordinary letter from heaven, writ- 
ten by pope Stephen III., the successor of Zachary, 
m the character of St » Peter I Urged by this 
invocation, he passed the Alps, and compelled the 
king of the Lombards to evacuate the greater 
part of his territories. His conquests put him in 
possession of a great part of Italy, and enabled 
him, as he said, to bestow npon the pope the terri- 
tories of Bavemia, Bologna, and several other 
states, the first temporaL possessions of the see of 
Borne. This gift, it must be owned, has been 
called in question, as the zealous advocates for the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes maintain that 
their right, in the Italian territory, w^as of a much 
more ancient date * while those who dispute that 
sovereignty assert that they never had any other 
title than a gradual usurpation of a temporal 
interest, from what was originally only a spiritual 
jurisdiction. What appears most probable is, that 
Pepin actually made gifts to the see of Rome of 
some of those territories from which he expelled 
the Lombards, to be held by the church as a 
patrimony, but of which he himself meant to 
retain, or whenever it should suit him, to assume 
the sovereignty. 
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Pepin, witli all tliose precautions to colour bis 
usurpation of the crown of France, endeavoured 
to establish his security on a more eifectual basis, 
by diligently courting the affection of his subjects. 
From the beginning of the French monarchy the 
supreme legislative power was understood to re- 
side in the general assemblies of the people, called 
the Champs de 3Iars» "When the feudal system 
became prevalent, a great weight of authority was 
added to the nobles from their benehcia, or defs, 
which, in a short time, inclined the government 
to a sort of aristocracy. The kings, as we have 
seen, became absolute ciphers. Pepin, however, 
when he ascended the throne, changed entirely 
the face of affairs ; yet as it would have been 
dangerous, with Ms defective title, to have exas- 
perated the nobles, by encroaching greatly on 
those powers to which they bad been accustomed, 
he very politically consulted them in all matters 
of importance. When on his death-bed, he sum- 
moned a general council of the grandees, and 
asked their consent to a division of his kingdom 
between Ms sons Charles and Carloman; which 
was, in fact, an acknowledgment of a right in the 
nobility of the kingdom to dispose of the crown. 
Pepin died at the age of fifty-three, having reigned 
sixteen years from Ms coronation, and having 
governed France for twenty-seven years from the 
death of his father Charles Martel. 

The manners o.f the Franks during this period 
of their history form an interesting subject of in- 
quiry. It is natural to believe that, at this remote 
period, slight diversities only would prevail be- 
tween the manners of neighbouring tribes; and 
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the accomts wMeh. Tacitus . has given of the 
habits, customs, and laws of the ancient. Ger- 
mans, may be considered as the best record we 
possess of the manners of the ancient Franlis# 
Every man/was a soldier, because the tribe was 
constantly in a state of war. The kings, who 
commanded these tribes, had a very limited autho- 
rity. In all matters of consequence, the busi- 
ness was deliberated in the assembly ; that is to 
say, in the camp. The government, in short, was 
democratieal. 

From the time of the establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul, we find the most evident traces 
of the same constitution. The king had no legis- 
lative authority, and a very limited judicative 
power.' All right of legislation resided in the 
general assembly of the people, called the Champs 
de Mars, from being held annually on the first 
5 day of hlarch. In these assemblies, the king had 

no more than a single suffrage, equally vdth the 
. meanest soldier; and it was only when actually 

in the field, or when it was necessary to enforce 
military discipline, that he ventured to exercise 
any thing like authority. This is strongly exem- 
plified in a story which is recorded of Clovis I. 
After the battle of Soissons, a large vessel of 
silver was part of the booty; Clovius, being in- 
: formed that it had been carried off from the church 

^ of Rheims, asked permission of the army to take it, 

that he might restore it to the church. A soldier, 
standing by, struck the vessel with his battle-axe, 
and with great rudeness desired the king to rest 
satisfied with the share that should fall to his lot. 
Clovis durst not, at the time, resent this inso- 
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lence, for all were then npon an equal footing; 
but he knew the privilege which he had when 
military discipline was to be enforced, and took 
advantage of it ; for, some time afterwards, ob* 
serving the same soldier to be negligent in the 
care of his anus, he called him out of his rank, 
and, charging him with his offence, cut him down 
with Ms battle-axe.^ There was not a munnur 
heard, for Clovis had not exceeded the limits of 
his authority. 

This story conveys a very distinct idea of the 
degree of power possessed by the first kings 
among the Franks. The people knew no subor- 
dination but a military one. In every other 
respect they held themselves to be on a footing 
of equality and independence. 

After the establishment of the Franks in Gaul, 
things necessarily altered, by degrees, from the 
new situation in which they were placed. The 
Gauls, the conquered people, were exposed to all 
the brutality of their conquerors ; they were 
treated in every respect as slaves : of this the 
Salic laws, the most ancient code existing 
among the Franks, furnish a strong proof. The 
murderer of a Frank paid 200 solidi, while the 
murderer of a Gaul paid only 100. The Gauls, 
notwithstanding these degrading distinctions, 
preserv’-ed a part of their possessions, because their 
conquerors found more than they had occasion for. 
They even, at first, enjoyed their lands without 

* “ Coup bien hardi,” says Mezeray, et qui le fit ex- 
tremement redouter des Franqois.”— -Tom. i. p, 311. Gib- 
bon (c. 38) alludes to this singular and characteristic 
story, but does not tell it 

VOL. IV. I 
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paying any taxes; but were subjected, in common ^ 
with the Franks, to the obligation of making war 
at their own charge, and of furnishing lodging and 
conveyance to officers travelling on the service of 
the state. 

Clovis allow^ed the Gauls to retain their own 
laws ; either firom policy, or because he could not 
give them a new code. As these law’^s were 
unknown to the Franks, it w*as, of consequence, 
also necessary that the Gauls should choose their 
own judges. 

The Franks, on the other hand, were governed 
by the Salic and Fipuarian laws, distinctions of. 
the different txdhes or nations of Franks before 
they left Germany. Nothing can convey a 
stronger picture of the detached and independent 
character which these tribes still maintained after 
their settlement in Gaul, and their union under 
one prince, than their retaining their different 
codes of laws. It is true that these laws were ^ 
new-modelled, in many respects, by Clovis, and 
by succeeding sovereigns ; for, being framed while 
these German nations were heathens and idola- 
ters, it was necessary to adapt them to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

This diversity of laws among the Gauls and the 
different tribes of Franks was attended wdth much 
inconvenience ; and numberless disadvantages, 
arising from this source, were felt in the civil policy 
of Frapce down to the revolutionary period at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The manners of 
the Gauls, which, under the Roman governors, 
had attained a high degree of polish, were entirely 
opposite to the rude barbarity of their conquerors. 
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To form a code of laws wbicli would have united 
both nations was an absolute impossibility ; there 
arose, therefore, as necessary a distinction of laWsS 
as of manners ; and even when time had nearly 
annihilated the latter distinction, it was not to be 
expected that the laws should approach to any 
common standard, for those derived, on the other 
hand, additional force from the operation of the 
same cause, and the revolution of time only 
riveted their observance. 

The ancient Germans had the highest venera- 
tion for their priests. It was, therefore, natural 
for the Franks, after their conversion, to preserve 
the same reverence for the ministers of their new 
religion. We hnd that the bishops held the first 
place in the national assemblies, They were em- 
ployed under Clotarius I. to correct the Salic and 
Hipuarian laws, and they had a sort of superin- 
tendence over the judicial tribunals. In the 
absence of the king, it w%'is competent to appeal 
to the bishops from the sentences of the dukes 
and counts. 

The Franks, owing their conversion to Christi- 
anity to their recent connexion with the Gauls, 
very naturally chose their f rst bishops from that 
nation. This was an important advantage to the 
conquered people, for it was most natural that 
those bishops should employ the influence they 
obtained from their ecclesiastical functions, as \vell 
as the respect which they attracted from their 
superiority in literature and acquirements, to better 
the condition of their own countrymen, and to raise 
them from that state of servility and abasement to 
which the Franks were at first disposed to confne 
I 2 
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them. Such was, in fact, the case; for, in a very 
few generations, the condition of the Gauls was 
so much changed, that, provided they chose to live 
under the Salic and Ripuarian laws* instead of the 
Roman, they became entitled to all the privileges 
of the Franks. They had their seat in the Champ 
de Mars, and their vote in all public deliberations. 
They seemed even to be regarded with more 
peculiar favour by the sovereigns, several of 
whom, from political motives, chose to attach the 
leading men among the Gauls to their service, by 
bestowing on them considerable offices of dignity 
in the state. 

The Franks thus incorporated with the Gauls, 
a new system of policy was visible in this united 
monarchy, which by degrees pervaded most of the 
European kingdoms. The rise of this singular 
fabric, the feudal system, has given occasion to 
mnch curions speculation ; and, as opinions ex- 
tremely various and contradictory have been 
expressed by eminent writers, the subject merits 
a full investigation. 

By the feudaV system is properly meant that 
tenure or condition on which the proprietors of 
land in most of the countries of Europe for so 
many ages held their possession; viz. an obliga- 
tion to perform military service whenever required 
by the sovereign or the overlord, who originally 
gave them a grant of that possession. 

In the infancy of the Roman state, among other 
institutions which historians have been fond of 
attributing to the political sagacity of Romulus, 
was the connexion between patron and client. 
Occasions have frequently occurred of remarking 
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the error of referring to a particular author, 
whether politician or lawgiver, such institutions 
as are the natural result of the state of society in 
which we hnd them. Of this the Clientela and 
JiLs patronatus of the Komans is an example. It 
is evident that this connexion of patron and client 
is nothing more than a species of the same clan- 
ship which subsists in all barbarous nations, where 
war is the chief occupation ; and which naturally 
continues to subsist, even when the state has 
acquired that degree of political stability in which 
■war becomes a frequent accident instead of a con- 
stant employment. This Clienlela was strongly 
in observance among the ancient Gauls, and no 
less so among their conquerors the Franks, as well 
as among all the other Germanic nations. 

Among the ancient Gauls, all military power 
being lodged in their chiefs or kings, as their 
civil, juridical, and ecclesiastical power was mono- 
polized by the Druids, it was customary for the 
people to devote themselves with the most absolute 
submission to their chiefs, who formed a barrier 
for them against the tyranny of the Druids, which 
was severely felt and complained of. This attach- 
ment to the chief they ratified by an oath of 
allegiance, which hound them to participate his 
fortune in every thing. Thus Csesar tells us, that 
there were few of those men who would not rush 
on to death when their leader had fallen, and 
count it the highest dishonour to survive him. 

In Gaul, this Clientela subsisted not only be- 
tween the different ranks of persons, but even 
between cities and provinces, with their inferior 
districts aiid villages. These last owed to the 
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: canton, province, or city,_tlie obligation of taking 

I np arms whenever necessity required, in return for 

I the defence and protection afforded them . 

I In ah. the feudal governments it was customary 

r for the sovereign, whenever occasion required, to 

summon his vassals, by public proclamation, to 
repair to the standard of their lord. In the same 
manner, we find in ancient Gaul, as described by 
S Csesar, that, on urgent occasions, a general sum- 

mons was issued by tbe cMef for all to attend who 
J were capable of bearing arms: and, to enforce the 

more prompt obedience, it was customary to put 
i to death the man who came last to the assemhlyv 

1 It is evident that, in this ancient policy of the 

" Gauls, there was a great affinity with the clanship 

I I or vassalage in the fiefs or \et it is to be 

" observed, that in this species of clientela we have 

*f; ! mentioned as in use both among the Romans and 

!■ Gauls, we see nothing as yet of an assignment or 

V ^ gift of land, which afterwards in the feus became 

i! ^ the subject of the contract; and in consideration 

^ 1 of which all the services of vassalage were per- 

formed. The origin of these, therefore, yet re- 
mains to he investigated. 

^Yhen Rome became subject to the emperors, 
they established garrisons upon the frontiers, both 
for keeping the provinces in subjection, and pre- 
venting inroads from neighbouring uncpnquered 
nations. Thus there -were several legions sta- 
tioned along the Rlune, wliich was then the 
i i boundary between tbe Gauls and Germany. To 

■; ‘ ' conemate the affections of the soldiery was a very 

material object with the first emperors ; and for 
this purpose no policy seemed more proper than 
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to assign to tlieni gifts of portions of land in the 
provinces where they were stationed. This, we 
find, was the case even in Italy, as we may learn 
from the first and ninth eclogues of Yirgii. 

Of these distributions of land we find fre- 
quent mention among the ancient Roman lawyers. 
They became more frequent among the latter 
emperors, who found it necessary to court the 
favour and support of the army, now become the 
disposers of the imperial diadem. These distribu- 
tions of land were at first only for life. The first 
who allowed them to descend to the heirs of the 
grantees was Alexander Severus, who, as Lampri- 
dius informs us, permitted the heirs of the grantees 
to enjoy their possessions, on the exx>ress condition 
of their following the profession of arms. Con- 
stantine the Great in like manner made gifts of 
land to his principal officers, perpety.al and here- 
ditary. 

In the decline of the empire there were two 
classes of soldiers principally distinguished, of 
whom mention is frequently made by Ammianus 
Marcellinus and Procopius. These w'ere the 
Gentiles and Sciitarii. They -were esteemed the 
fiower of the imperial armies, and on them it is 
probable that the largest beneficia, or gifts of land, 
would be bestowed ; and consequently that these 
were the henejiciarii so frequently mentioned in 
the Roman authors. 

Such, then, we find to have been the state of 
Gaul at the time of the invasion of the Franks. 
These conquerors, possessing themselves of a pro- 
vince, which they found in a great measure par- 
celled out into henejices or gifts to the soldiery 
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who had been its former conquerors, and adopting 
the very judicious policy of allowing the privi- 
leges of Franks to all who chose to live under 
the Salic and Ripuarian laws, made very little 
change in the property or possessions of those 
who chose to conform to that condition. It was 
only changing the superior or overlord, and exact- 
ing from the beneficiaries the same oath of alle- 
giance and military service to their new conquerors 
which they had sworn to their former superiors, 
the emperoi*s or governors. The Gentiles and 
Seutarii now became gentihhommes and ecuijers $ 
the names by which we know the ancient bene- 
ficiaries to have been distinguished in the French 
monarchy. 

This hypothesis appears to afford a solution to 
all those difficulties which attend the history gene- 
rally given pf the origin of the feudal system. 
When we examine the accounts given by Fasquier, 
Mably, Condillac, and Robertson, w’^e find the 
main difficulty to lie in this circumstance. The 
beneficia or feus are said, by these authors, to 
have been granted by the king or chief out of the 
conquered lands, to his chief captains or officers, 
as a reward of their services, and a tie to secure 
their aid and assistance when necessary in mili- 
tary expeditions. Yet it is at the same time 
allowed, and history will not permit the fact to he 
controverted, that these chiefs or kings had no 
land to bestow ; for nothing is more certain than 
that, whatever conquest was made, whatever 
booty -was gained, or lands acquired, the share of 
the chief was assigned to him by lot as well as 
that of the private men. Of this the anecdote of 
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Clovis at the battle of Soissons furnishes a suffi- 
cient proof. The ahbe Mably, indeed, although 
he takes notice of this fact, and says at the same 
time that the first kings among the Franks had 
nothing to distinguish them from their subjects, 
unless the privilege of commanding the army, yet, 
when he comes to account for the origin of the 
henej^ciay is forced to give them a portion of land, 
which he calls their domaine^ and out of which, 
he says, they made gifts to such of the grandees 
as they wanted to secure to their interest. What i 

this domaine was, however,, he does not attempt f 

to inform us. In fact, we have the best authority ' 

to say, that the lands which, during the Merovin- 
gian race, belonged to the king in patrimony, were 5 

a mere trifie, and could by no means be the sub- 
ject of those gifts or benefices. Eginhart, in his 
“ Life of Charlemagne,” speaking of the successors ; 

of Clovis, at the time when the mayors of the 
palace had begun to assume an ascendant, has 
these remarkable words : — B-egi, nihil aliud 
relinquebatur, quam ut, regio tan turn nomine con- 
tentus, crine profuse, barba submissa, solio resi- 
deret, ac speciem dominantis effingeret : cum 
prseter inutile regis nomen, et precarium vitae sti- 
pendium, quod ei praefectus aulae, prout videbatur, 
exhibebat, nihil ahud proprii possideret qua imam, f 

et earn perparvi redditus, viUam, in quam domum, | 

et ex qua famulos sibi necessaria ministrantes, | 

atque obsequium exhibentes paucse numerositatis ;; 

habebat”^ J 

* * ** The king had no other jnarksof royal ty thttn long hair 

and a long beard. He sat on his throne and mimicked the 
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This passage gives a very complete idea of what 
was the extent of the king’s domain — at least, at 
the time when the mayors of the palace came to 
have authority; and we have no ground from his- 
tory to presume that, before that period, it had ever 
been much more extensive. It seems, therefore, 
in every respect, a reasonable hypothesis, that the 
benejicicty which could not have been created by 
the kings of the Franks out of their own property, 
were, in fact, not created by them at all, hut sub- 
sisted in Gaul at the time of the invasion of the 
Franks. These conquerors, no doubt, dispos- 
sessed many of the Gauls of their lands, but they 
did not dispossess all. The Salic and Ripua- 
rian laws establish many regulations with regard 
to the Romans and Gauls who possessed lands, 
subjecting them to the same burdens as the 
Franks, of furnishing horses, provisions, and car- 
riages in time of war. The Roman taxes and 
census being entirely abolished on the coming in 
of the Franks, the great ease which the Gauls 
found in being delivered from those burdens, to 
which their new services were comparatively 

airs of a sovereign, but in reality he b<ad nothing else but 
the name. His revenue, except a small country-seat and 
a few servants, was no more than the precarious bounty 
that was allowed him by the mayor of the palace.” — Egin- 
HART, re. Car. 

The domain of the Frank monarchs became afterwards 
more extensive, and their residences in different provinces of 
the kingdom more numerous; but we cannot attach any 
great ideas of magnificence to these ^establishments, when 
we find Charlemagne regulating the number of hens and 
geese which each is to maintain.” — Gibbon, cap. 59, 
ote 88. 
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light, very soon reconciled them to their new 
masters, and made them the most faithful of their 
subjects. 

The authors who, according to the common 
supposition, hold these henejicia to have been 
granted by the kings of France out of their pri- 
vate domain, involve themselves in another diffi- 
culty, for which they give but a very lame solu- 
tion. The king, as may be supposed, being very 
soon divested of all his property, by the creation 
of a very few henejicia^ it remains still to be ac- 
counted for, how these feudal tenures came to be 
universally prevalent, so that the whole property 
of the kingdom was held in that way: for the fees 
created out of the domain could be divided only 
among a small number of the grandees ; and the 
rest of the kingdom would be held as absolute and 
unlimited property.' To account, therefore, for 
these tenures becoming universal, a very unna- 
tural hypothesis is resorted to. Such of the sub- 
jects as held their lands in free property are sup- 
posed to have become sensible that it would be 
more for tbeir advantage to hold them as 

and to have surrendered them into the 
hands of the king, becoming bound to serve him 
in war, as the condition on which he was to 
restore them their property." The motive for this 
extraordinary proceeding is said to have been, 
that they found it necessary to have a powerful 
protection in the king or chief. But what pro- 
tection could this king or chief afford them, who 
was a man perhaps, poorer than themselves ; and 
who, according to this notion, had no other cer- 
tain dependence for assistance from Ms grandees 
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tlian from the few to whom he had granted bene- 
fices out of his domains? Had not these unli- 
mited proprietors a much more powerful incite- 
ment to preserve their independence, which made 
each a sovereign within his own territory; and 
were they not better protected by that general 
equality which subsisted among them, as -well^ as 
by that natural jealousy, which, being felt alike 
by ally would incite them to combine in prevent- 
ing any one from attempting unjust encroach- 
ments? 

When we further take into view that these 


henejida were, originally , only grants for life 
and held to be revocable, at all times, at the will 
of the grantor, the supposition of any free and 
unlimited proprietor surrendering his possessions, 
to be held by such a tenure, is wholly incredible. 
The exchange would have been that of liberty for 
dependence; absolute property for precarious pos- 
session. 

This power of disposing of the fortunes of their 
subjects, by the revocation of their benefices, 
could not long continue under such weak princes 
as those of the Merovingian race. The more 
powerful of the beneficiarii soon determined to 
render their situation more secure. A measure 
of this kind could not, it may be presumed, have 
been attempted, if all the beneficiarii had been, as 
at first, Romans and Gauls; but at this time, by 
the changes made by the sovereigns, a great part 
of the benefices must have come into the hands 
of Franks, These, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of the monarchy, and of the disorders which 
occupied the kingdom, during the contests be- 
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tween Gontraii and Childebert, determined to 
seize tbat opportunity of establishing themselves 
in their possessions. In a council held to treat 
of a peace between these princes, the bene- 
hciarii obliged them to consent in a treaty, that 
the king should no longer be at liberty to revoke 
benefices once conferred. This innovation, how- ' 
ever agreeable to the greater part of the bene- 
ficiaries, was a check to the ambition of such 
men as eidier had no land, or thought they had 
too little ; and these discontents aflbrded a pretext 
to succeeding princes for resuming their power 
of revocation. The treaty in question, however, 
was soon after solemnly confirmed in an assembly 
held at Paris. 

Snell was the state of the lands in France about 
the middle of the Merovingian period ; part pos- 
sessed in henejicia^ or fiefs, which were now be- 
come hereditary, and part occupied by allodial, 
or absolute proprietors, the descendants of those 
Franks who received shares of land at the con- 
quest. In that state of fluctuation, in which 
property of the former description remained till 
it became irrevocable in the manner mentioned, it 
is easy to perceive that allodial property was a 
much more valuable possession. IMany of the 
allodial proprietors, during the perpetual civil 
wars of the Merovingian princes, found means 
greatly to increase the opulence and the extent 
of their territories. In those disorders, the castles 
and places of strength, where the more powerM 
lords resided, were naturally resorted to by the 
inhabitants of the territory. They were con- 
tinually filled with retainers and dependents, who 
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sought the protection of the lord or seigneur; 
which being of consequence in securing their 
possessions from invasion, they courted by making 
him annual presents, either of money or of the 
fruits of their lands. This connexion became, in 
a very short time, that of vassal and superior ; a 
tacit contract, by which the vassal was understood 
to hold his lauds, upon the condition of paying 
homage to the superior, and military service when 
required — the symbol of which vassalage was a 
small annual present. 

It was equally natural for the superior or seig- 
neur .to acquire a civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over his vassals. In those disorderly times, the 
dukes and counts, w^ho were the judges in the 
provinces and districts, occupied with their own 
schemes of ambition, paid very little attention to 
the duties of their office. Many of them made 
a scandalous traffic of justice, oppressing the poor, 
and regulating their sentences according to the 
price paid for them. In this situation, the inferior 
ranks of the people naturally chose, instead of 
seeking justice through this corrupt channel, to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of their 
seigneurs, to whom they had sworn allegiance. 
By degi'ees, the vassals came to acknowledge no 
other judge than their superior ; and, in the territory 
of these seigneurs, the public magistrates soon 
ceased to have any kind of jurisdiction. 

The seigneurs were now the sole judges, as well 
as the commanders or military leaders, of all who 
resided within their territories. Even bishops 
and abbots who possessed seigneuries exercised 
these powers, and led their men out to war. The 
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whole kingdom was now divided between these 
seigneurs and the henejicimrii — that is to say, all 
lands -were held in feu, either of the j^rince or of 
subject superiors. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Charlemagne — The new Empire of the West — Manners^ 
Government, and Customs of the Age- — Retrospective 
View of the Affairs of the Church — Arian and Pelagian 
Heresies — Origin of Monastic Orders — Pillar- Saints— - 
Auricular Confession. 


The Merovingian race of the kings of France 
having come to an end by the usurpation of 
Pepin, and the deposition of Childeric III., a new 
series of princes, the descendants of the illustrious 
Charles Martel, filled the throne of France for a 
period of 253 years. 

The injudicious policy of Pepin in dividing 
between two ambitious princes, his sons, a king- 
dom already filled with intestine disorder, must 
soon have involved France in all the miseries of 
civil war, had not the fortunate death of Carloman 
averted this calamity. Charles was now acknow- 
ledged monarch of all France ; and in the course 
of a glorious reign of forty-five years, this prince, 
who, in more respects than as a conqueror, de- 
served the surname of Great, extended the limits 
o*f his empire beyond the Danube, subdued Dacia, 
Dalmatia, and 1 stria; conquered, and rendered 
tributary to his crown, all the barbarous nations 
as far as the Vistula or Weser; made himself 
master of the greatest part of Italy, and alarmed 
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the fears of the empire of the Saracens. The 
longest of his wars was that with the Saxons. It 
was thirty years before be reduced to subjection 
this ferocious and warlike people. 

The motive of this obstinate war, on the part 
of Charlemagne, against a people who possessed 
nothing alluring to the avarice of a conqueror, was 
ambition alone; unless we shall suppose that the 
ardour for making proselytes, had its weight with 
a prince, whose jseal for the propagation of Chnsr 
tianity was a remarkable feature in his character — 
a zeal, however, which carried him far beyond the 
bounds which humanity ought to have assigned to 
it. Charlemagne left the Saxons but the alternative 
of being baptized or drowmed in the Weser. Impar- 
tial history records with regret, that this conquest 
of the Saxons was stained with many instances of 
sanguinary ferocity on the part of the victor. 

But the talents of Charlemagne were yet more 
distinguished in the civil and political regulation 
of his empire than in his extensive conquests. 
It was the misfortune of France, at this period, to 
be equally oppressed by the nobility and the clergy 
— two powers equally jealous of each other, and 
equally ambitious of uncontrolled authority. Pe- 
pin, who was an able politician, bad endeavoured 
to mitigate the disorders arising from this source, 
by the system of parliaments or annual assemblies 
in the month of May,* to which the bishops and 

* The president Henault assigns as the reason for chang- 
ing the time of meeting from March to May, that cavafry 
being introduced into the army under Pepin, the former 
season of assembling was too early to allow them to obtain 
subsistence for their horses. 
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abbots j together with the chief of the nobility, 
were summoned by the sovereign to deliberate 
on the situation of the state, the necessities of 
government, and the wants of the people. Charle- 
magne ordered these assemblies to be held twice 
in the year, in spring and in autumn. It was the 
business of the assemblies, in autumn, to deliberate 
only and examine. The interests of the kingdom 
relative to foreign princes, the causes of grievances 
and the sources of abuse, were investigated, and 
prepared for the consideration of the assembly ^2 
in spring, the Champs de Mai, which had the 
sole power of enacting laws. This last assembly 
was not composed alone of the clergy and gran- 
dees. Charlemagne gave the people, likewise, 
a share in the system of legislation, hy admit- 
ting from each county twelve deputies or re- 
presentatives. These, with the nobility and 
clergy, formed three separate chambers, who each 
discussed, apart, the affairs which concerned their ’'i 
own order, and afterwards united to communicate 
their resolutions, or to deliberate on their common 
interests. The sovereign was never present, 
unless when called upon to ratify and confirm the 
decrees of the assembly, or to serve as a mediator, 
when the different branches could not come to an 
agreement. 

Still further to harmonize the discordant parts 
of his empire, Charlemagne divided the provinces 
into different districts, each of which contained 
several counties. He abolished the ancient custom 
of governing them hy dukes ; and in their place he 
appointed three or four royal envoys, called 3I'mi 
JDominicif to govern each province or llissaticum, 
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obliging them to an exact visitation of it every 
three months. These envoys held four courts in 
the year, for the administration of justice ; and the 
arrangement in which the business of these courts 
was conducted reflects the highest honour on the 
character of Charlemagne. The causes of the 
poor were first heard, next those of the king, then 
the causes of the clergy, and, lastly, those of the 
people at large. Yearly conventions were also 
held by the royal envoys, where all the bishops 
and abbots, the barons and the deputies of the ' 
counts were obliged to attend personally, or by . 
their representatives. At these conventions, the 
particular affairs of the province were treated of, 
the conduct of the counts and other magistrates 
examined, and the wants of individuals considered 
and redressed. At the general assembly or par- 
liament, these envoys made their report to the 
king, and to the states, of the situation of their 
district, and thus the public attention was con- 
stantly and equally directed to all the parts of the 
empire. All the ranks of magistrates were kept 
in their duty by this public and frequent scrutiny 
into their conduct ; and the people, secured from 
oppression, began to taste the sweets of genuine 
liberty, in the subjection to equal, wise, and salu- 
tary laws. 

This propitious change, reflecting the highest 
honour on the talents and virtues of Charlemagne, 
was but a temporary blessing to his subjects. His 
successors had npt, like him, the wisdom to per- 
ceive that moderation in authority is the surest 
foundation of the power of a sovereign. 

The most important transactions in the reign 
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of Charlemagne are those which regard Italy. 
The extirpation of the Lombards, whose dominion 
had been greatly abridged by his father Pepin, 
was proposed to Charlemagne by pope Adrian I. 
The French monarch had formed an alliance with 
Didier, the last king of the Lombards, and had 
married his daughter ; but the contending interests 
of the two sovereigns soon interrupted the amity 
between them. The queen “was sent back to her 
father’s court; and Charlemagne, in obedience to 
the summons of the pope, prepared for the con- 
quest of Italy. He passed the Alps, subdued all 
Lombardy, forced Didier to sun-ender himself at 
discretion, and thus put a final period to the 
government of the Lombards, which had sub- 
sisted above two hundred years. 

Charlemagne made his entry into Rome at the 
festival of Easter, amid the acclamations of the 
people. He was saluted king of France and of 
the Lombards ; and at this time he is said to have 
confirmed the donation made to the popes by bis 
father Pepin. 

The empire of the East was at this time ruled 
by the empress Irene. On the death of Constan- 
tine surnamed Copronymus, his son Leo Chazares 
succeeded to the throne. In the first years of his 
reign he procured his son Constantine, an infant, 
to be associated with him in the empire; and, 
dying, left this prince, then nine years old, to the 
government of his mother Irene, who ruled the 
empire rather as a sovereign than as a regent. 
She was an able woman, and foresaw the danger 
to the empire from the ambition and power of 
Charlemagne. To avert any hostile purposes, till 
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she should he in a condition to oppose them with 
effect, she brought about a negotiation for the 
marriage of her son with the daughter of Charle- 
magne : but it was far from her intention that this 
match should ever be accomplished. Irene, on 
the contrary, was too fond of power herself to con- 
sent to anything that might deprive her of the 
reins of government. She kept the young Con- 
stantine in the most absolute dependence and 
submission ; and when at last he endeavoured to 
assume that dignity which belonged to him, she, 
on pretence of treasonable designs, threw him into 
prison, deprived him of his eyes, and put him to 
death. She afterwards, with the same insincerity 
as before, proposed an alliance with Charlemagne 
herself, and offered him her hand in marriage; 
but while the negotiation was in progress, a revo- 
lution took place in the empire, and the ambitious 
empress was driven from her throne, and died an 
exile in the island of Lesbos. 

Charlemagne found himself obliged frequently 
to visit Italy, both to establish his own power in 
that country, which was endangered by the parti- 
sans of the descendants of the Lombard kings, and 
to defend the authority of the popedom, which was 
now firmly devoted to his interests. In the last 
of his expeditions to that country he underwent 
the ceremony of inaugural consecration by the 
hands of Leo III., and in the church of St. Peter 
was solemnly crowned Emperor of the Romans — a 
title which, three hundred years before, had expired 
in the person of Augus talus. It is not improba- 
ble, that, had Charlemagne chosen Rome for his 
residence, that great but fallen empire might have 
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once more revived, perhaps recovered its ancient 
lustre ; if at tlie same time he had himself abo- 
lished, and his successors discontinued, that mis- 
chievous policy of the early French monarchs, of 
dividing their dominions among their children. 
But Charlemagne had no capital of his empire; 
his chief residence, indeed, was at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle ; but his constant and distant vvars allowed 
him no permanent seat of empire ; and he, like 
his predecessors, divided, even in his lifetime, his 
dominions among his children. 

This great prince was no less respectable in his 
private than in his public character. He was a 
man of the most amiable dispositions, and there 
never was a sovereign to whom his subjects were 
more attached from considerations of personal 
regard. His secretary and historian, Eginhart, 
gives a beautiful picture of his domestic life, and 
the economy of his family, which is characteristic 
of an age of great simplicity. He never I'ode 
abroad without being attended by his sons and 
daughters ; the former be instructed in all manly 
exercises, in which he himself was particularly 
skilled ; and his daughters, according to the simple 
manners of the times, were assiduously employed 
in the various labours of housewifery, particularly 
in spinning wool with the distaff. For his chil- 
dren he indulged in all the affection of the fondest 
parent, and he bore the premature loss of some of 
them with less magnanimity than might have been 
expected from so heroic a mind.^ 



* There are some minds of so malignant a temperament 
as to derive the highest gratification from the discovering, or, 
failing discovery, from the invention of materials to degrade 
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Charlemagne died in the year 814, in the | 

seventy-second year of his age. Cotemporary 
with him was the illustrious caliph of the Sara- ' 

cens, Haroiin Alraschid, whose conquests, excellent ® 

policy, -wisdom and humanity, entitle him to be | 

ranked among the greatest of princes. He ex- | 

pressed a peculiar admiration for the virtues and I 

character of Charlemagne, and cultivated his I 

friendship by embassies and presents. 

Of all the lawful children of Charlemagne, 

Louis, surnamed the Debonnalre, was the only 
one who survived him. He succeeded without 
dispute to the dominions of Charlemagne, with the 
exception of Italy, which that monarch had settled 
upon his grandson Bernard, the son of Bepin. 

Of the maimers, customs, and government of 
the age of Charlemagne many particulars have been I 


any character of ackno wledged e.vcellence. To Voltaire and 
Gibbon we willingly consign the merit of those detestable 
calumnies with which they have endeavoured to reduce the 
character of Charlemagne to the standard of their own creed. 

•An infamous perversion of the meaning of a single passage 
in Eginhart’s Life of Charlemagne,’^ has, by these authors, 
been made the groundwork of a charge of the deepest crimin- 
ality ,* and the worthy secretary is thus made to calumniate 
his master, for whom, in every line, he expresses the utmost 
esteem and veneration. Sensible of the inconsistency of 
charging Charlemagne with criminality with his own 
daughters, (which Eginhart is supposed to have done,) and 
the fact of the secretary having married one of these prin- 
cesses, Gibbon disposes of this difficulty by arguing, that the ^ 

suspicion under which these fair damsels laboured, “ with- 
out excepting bis own wife,” disproved the fact of the mar- 
riage I How much more natural the conclusion, that the 
fact of the marriage disproved the suspicion ! — See Gibbon, : 

chap. xHx. note 97. 
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touched upon with much nicety and penetration 
by Voltaire, in his “ Essai sur les Mcenrs et 
r Esprit des Nations.” Other particulars, how- 
ever, appear to demand rather a more minute 
consideration than that lively and ingenious writer 
has thought proper to bestow on them. 

We have seen in what manner Charlemagne new- 
modelled the government of the provinces by the 
excellent system which he introduced into the pro- 
vincial conventions under the royal envoys. 

It does not, however, appear that the ancient 
chief magistrates, the dukes and counts, lost en- 
tirely their authority. They continued to have 
the military command of the troops of the canton, 
and the charge of procuring levies from each, 
according to its strength and the measure of its 
population. Cavalry came now into general use, 
but their numbers must have been very inconsider- 
able, for twelve farms were taxed to furnish only 
one horseman. The province furnished six months* 
provisions to its complement of soldiers, and the 
king provided for them during the remainder of 
the campaign. 

The engines used in the attack and defence of 
towns were the same that were in Use among the 
Romans ; for the Franks had no other masters in 
fortification than they. The battering-ram, the 
hallista, the catapulta, and testudo, were accord- 
ingly employed in all their sieges. 

Charlemagne was very attentive to the increase 
and management of his navy. To protect hi-s 
trade, and secure his provinces from invasion, he 
stationed ships of war in the mouths of all the 
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large rivers, from the Mediterranean to the Baltic* 
The nobility of his kingdom were obliged to do 
I personal service in his fleets as well as in his armies. 

He made Boulogne one of the chief stations for 
his navy, and restored the ancient pharos of that 
town, which had been destroyed by time. He 
bestowed the utmost attention on the encourage- 
ment of commerce. The merchants of Tuscany 
and Marseilles traded to Constantinople and Alex- 
andria, and interchanged the commodities of 

r Europe and Asia. He projected, and partly 
carried into execution, the splendid design of 
uniting the Bhine and the Danube by a canal, 
I and thus forming a communication between the 

■ Western Ocean and the Black Sea. V enice, which, 

at the time of Attila’s depredations in the north of 
Italy, had arisen from a few inconsiderable huts j 
where the inhabitants of the country had sheltered 
themselves from their invaders the Huns, was 
now a considerable commercial state. Genoa was 
likewise enterprising and industrious; and the 
cities of Home, Ravenna, Milan, Arles, Lyons, 
and Tours, became noted for the manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, glass, and iron work; hut silk was 
not yet wove in any city in the Western empire, 
nor for 400 years afterwards. A taste for the 
more luxurious articles of Eastern magnificence 
was repressed by Charlemagne, by sumptuary laws, 
and still more powerflilly restrained by the ex- 
treme simplicity of his own manners and dr ess. ^ 

* He wore in winter,” says Eginhart, **apIam donhlf% 
made of an otter’s skin, a woollen tunic fringed with silk, 
and a blue coat; his hose consisted of transverse bands 

different colours.” — Eginhart, Vtt* Car* Mag* 
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The value of money at this time was nearly the 
same as in the Roman empire at the time of 
Constantine, The golden sou$ of the Franks was 
the solidus Homanus^ which was worth about' 
twelve shillings and sixpence sterling; the silver 
denarius i worth about fifteen pence. Besides 
these, which were actual coins, there were other 
fictitious or numerary denominations of money. 
The numerary liher (livre) of the age of Charle- 
magne was supposed to be a pound or twelve 
ounces of silver, which was divided into twenty 
parts, each of which was a solidum or sous of sil- 
ver. The variation of the money of France under 
the same denominations has from that time to the 
present been prodigious. The livre, instead of a 
pound of silver, which was worth about three 
pounds sterling, is now nearly of the value of 
tenpence. 

The Cajyitidaria, or laws of Charlemagne, w^ere 
compiled and reduced into one volume as early as 
the year 827. They remained afterw^ards for 
many centuries in oblivion ; but w'ere at last res- 
cued from obscurity in 1531 and 1545, by the 
care of some learned men of Germany ; and since 
that time there have been several very elegant 
editions of them published in France, These 
capitularies present a variety of incidental circum- 
stances, from which we learn the manners and 
customs of the times. Unless in the great 
cities, there were not, in any of the European 
kingdoms, inns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers: they repaired, according to the custom 
of the times, to any house they chose, and it 
was reckoned the highest breach of civil and 
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religious duty to deny accommodation to any 
traveller.^ 

Tlie state of the arts and sciences under Charle- 
magne was very low. The towns were small, 
thinly scattered, built of wood, and perhaps even 
the walls were of that material. The mechanic 
arts %vere much more cultivated in Arabia at this 
time than in the Western empire. The caliph 
Alraschid sent a present to Charlemagne of a 
clock w^hieli struck the hours by a bell, the first 
that had been seen in Europe, and which at that 
time was admired as a miracle of art.-f* 

Where the state of the useful arts was so low, 
it is not to he supposed that the fine arts could 
have been successfully cultivated. Indeed, in 
those unfavourable periods, had not a spark been 
kept alive by the existing momxments of ancient 
taste and genius, the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture must liave been totally extinguii^ed. J As to 
music, -we have autliorities for knowing that it was 
frequently practised in those ages, but probably 
with no higher claim to excellence than their 
painting or sculpture. The monk of Ingellieim, in 

* “ Fraecipimus ut in omni regno nostro, neque dives 
neque pauper peregrinis hospitia denegare audeant : id est 
sive peregrinis propter Deum ambulantibus per terram, 
sive cuihbet itinerant!. Propter amorem Dei, et propter 
salutem aninije suae, tectum et focum et aquam nemo illi 
deneget.” — Capit. Car, Mag, a Baluzio. 

f Alraschid sent also a natural wonder which would ex- 
cite no less the curiosity and admiration of a barbarous age 
— a large elephant, — Mezeray, tom. i. p. 474. 

X Nulla tempora fuere,’" says Muratori, “ quibus pic- 
tores desiderati fuerunt. Sed qui, qualesve pictores, bone 
DeusI” — Muratori, Bissertationes, Diss. 24 
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Ms life of Charlemagne, informs ns, that while the 
emperor was at Rome, there was a contest of skill 
between the French and Roman musicians, and 
that the latter instructed the former in the art of 
playing on the organ. 

Architecture, though totally changed in its style 
from what is properly termed the Grecian, attained, 
nevertheless, a much higher degree of eminence 
in those barbarous times, than any other of the 
line or useful arts. That style of architecture 
termed the Gothic, though, by some fastidious 
critics, most absurdly treated with contempt, has 
its positive merit and excellence, as well as the 
Grecian; its character as strongly marked, and 
its proportions as certainly defined. There is a 
melancholy majesty, a powerful ingredient of the 
sublime, wMch it is the exclusive privilege of this 
species of architecture to produce. 

In those times, the knowledge of letters was 
confined to a few of the ecclesiastics. Charle- 
magne himself, however, was by no means illite- 
rate. He spoke Latin with great fluency. Egin- 
hart informs us, that be was curious in the know- 
ledge of the motions of the stars ; and that he even 
tried to write ; but this, says the secretary, was a 
preposterous labour, and too late begun. But the 
encouragement which Charlemagne gave to litera- 
ture, and the honours he bestowed on those who 
successfully cultivated letters, marked a genius 
beyond the age in which he lived. He was at 
great pains in inviting learned men from all quar- 
ters to reside in his dominions of France, Italy, 
where letters were not yet totally extinguished, 
furnished some men of abilities, whomhe employed 
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in teaching the sciences to the Franks. His 
care extended to that country as well as to 
France ; for the monk of St Gall informs us, that 
two Irish priests (Scoti de Hibernia,) having come 
to France, men eminent for literature, Charle- 
magne received them with the greatest kindness, 
and kept one of them in France, while he sent 
the other to teach the sciences in Italy.* Nothing 

* On the authority of the monk of St Gall, the following 
anecdote is related of Charlemagne, which marks the strong 
interest which he took in disseminating among his subjects 
the advantages of education, and the attention which he 
personally bestowed on those seminaries of learning which 
he founded. In an examination of one of these institu- 
tions in which were a number of boys, sons of the nobility, 
as well as of the iow^est class of the people, it happened 
that the latter acquitted themselves very much to the 
satisfaction of the monarch, while the young noblemen, on 
the other hand, made a very inferior appearance. Charle- 
magne, observing this, placed the poor boys on his right 
hand, and thanked them for their obedience to his orders, 
and their attention to their studies: ** Continue to improve 
yourselves, my children,” said he, ** and you shall be well 
rewarded wdth bishoprics and abbeys. I will raise you to 
honour and consequence. But for you,” said he, turning 
to his left, and frowning on the nobles, *‘you delicate, band- 
some creatures, you are of high birth and rich, you did not 
think it necessary to regard ray orders, or your own future 
reputation ; you have despised knowledge and given your- 
selves up to play and laziness, wasting your time in useless 
amusements ; but know,” said he, with a tremendous look, 
as he raised that arm that had won so many victories, 

that neither your birth nor beauty shall be of any 
avail with me, whatever they may with others ; for from 
Charles you have nothing to expect, unless you speedily 
recover your lost time, and make up for your former idle- 
ness by diligence in future.” — Pulter’s Historical He- 
mlopment of the Political State of the German BmpirCf 
book i. c, 6. 
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is more certain, than that the Britannic Isles, in 
those ages of darkness, preserved more of the light 
of learning than the rest of the European king- 
doms. Alcuinus, whom Charlemagne employed 
as his preceptor, and honoured with several im- 
portant embassies — and Dungallus^ who was like- 
wise in high estimation with that prince for his 
learning, were both from Britain. Among those 
most eminent for their abilities in the age of 
Charlemagne, -was likewise our countryman the 
venerable Bede, who in a ‘variety of works, eccle- 
siastical, historical, and poetical, showed an extent 
of learning singular, indeed, for the age in which 
he lived.^ 

But, after all, the low state of literature may be 
figured from the extreme scarcity of hooks, the 
subjects on which they were written, and the very 
high estimation which was put upon them by 
those who possessed them. The gift of a trifling 
manuscript to a monastery, of the Life of a Saint, 
was sufficient to entitle the donor to the perpetual 
prayers of the brotherhood, and a mass to he cele- 
brated for ever for the salvation of his soul. A com- 
plete copy of the sacred Scriptures given to a city 
or state was esteemed a princely donation. The 
reputation of learning was then acquired at a very 
easy rate. Extracts from the different works of 
the Fathers, literally transcribed, and often patched 


Neque enim silenda laus Britannise, Scotiaa et Hi- 
berniae, qiise, studio liberalium artium, eo tempore antecel- 
lebant reliquis occidentalibus regris; et curamonachorum, 
qui literarum gloriam alibi aut languentem aut depressam 
in iis regionibus impigre siiscitarunt et tuebantur.” — 
Muratori, Diss, 43. 
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together -^vithout order or connexion, composed 
the valuable works of those luminaries and in- 
structors of the age : nothing was more common 
than those commentaries c^ed Catence^ which 
were illustrations of some of the books of Scripture, 
by borrowing sentences successively from half-a- 
dozen of the Fathers, making each to illustrate a 
verse in his turn. 

In treating of the manners, jurisprudence, and 
policy of the Goths, some account has already 
been given of those systems of laws which, by the 
barbarian tribes, were not injudiciously preferred 
to the jurisprudence of the more polished nations 
whom they subdued. Some particulars wMeh 
distinguished the laws of the northern nations, 
and especially of the Franks, deserve to be more 
attentively considered. These arc the peculiar 
fines for homicide, the judgments of God, and the 
judicial combat. 

Among all barbarous nations, the right of pri- 
vate revenge is allowed ; which is not only expe- 
pedient in such a state of society, but absolutely 
necessary, where there is neither sufficient ampli- 
tude in the penal laws to apply to the variety of 
criminal acts, nor coercive force in any branch of 
the state to carry such laws into execution. 
Among the ancient Germans, revenge was always 
honourable — often meritorious. The independent 
warrior chastised or vindicated with his own 
hand the injuries he had received or given ; and 
he had nothing more to dread than the resentment 
of the sons or kinsmen of the enemy he sacrificed. 
The magistrate, conscious of his weakness, in- 
terposed, not to punish, hut to reconcile ; and he 
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was satisfied if he could persuade the aggressor to 
pay,_andthe injured party to accept the moderate 
nne imposed as the price of blood. 

}Vhen a government has attained to such sta- 
bility as to allow the improvement of jurispru- 
dence, the quality of persons enters but in very 
tew instances into the consideration of the measure 
of crimes. _ The hfe of the meanest citizen as well 
as of the hghest is under the equal protection of 
tne law. But barbarians cannot reason as wise 
politicians ; and in a state where men are, in a 
great measure, their own judges and avengers, the 
most unjust distinctions cannot fail to take place. 

It was no wonder that the life of a Roman should 
have been appreciated at a trifle by their barbarian 
conquerors, who established such distinctions 
Rmoiig the ranks of their own citizens, that while 
some illustrious murders would cost the perpe- 
trator six hunted pieces of gold, others might be 
expiated for a fine of fifty pieces. 

The \isigoths and the Burgundians were the 
nrst among the Gothic nations who showed a 
spirit of equity and impartiality, as well as iudi- 
cious pokey, in deviating from those barbious 
^stinctions in the laws of their northern brethren. 
VVe have noUoed the equal severity of the law of 
in the crime of murder and 
robbery ; and the Burgundian code was, in that 
respect, alike remarkable. So likewise, as the ■ 
manners of the Franks grew more civilized, their 

laws became proportionally equitable ; and under 

the reign of Charlemagne, murder was universally 
punished with death. ^ 

The Ignorance of the judges, as well as the 
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weakness of their authority in those rude ages, 
laid a natural foundation for another singularity 
in their legal forms, which was, the Judgment of 
God. A party accused of a crime was allowed to 
produce a certain number of witnesses, more or 
fewer, according to the measure of the offence ; 
and if these declared upon oath their belief in the 
innocence of the accused, it was accounted a suf- 
ficient justification. Seventy-two compurgators 
w’^ere required to absolve an incendiary or mur- 
** derer;^ and Gregory of Tours relates, that when 
the chastity of a queen of France was suspected, 
three hundred nobles swore, without hesitation, 
that the infant prince had been actually begotten 
by her deceased husband. 

It is not improbable that the notorious perjuries 
occasioned by this absurd practice gave rise to 
another equally preposterous, and much more 
dangerous to the unhappy criminal. It was in 
the option of the judge to condemn the party 
accused to undergo the trial of cold water, of 
boiling water, or of red-hot iron. They began 
with the performance of the mass, and the ac- 
cused person solemnly took the sacrament. If 
the trial was by cold water, the priest gave his 

* “ Si quis ingenuus ingeniium castraverit, vel hominem 
Ripuariura interfecerit, ducentis solidisculpabilis judicetur ; 

' aut si negavept cum duodecim juret. — Siquis eum inter- 
fecerit qui in tmste regia est, sexeentis soHdis culpabilis 
judicetur ; vel si negaverit, cum septuaginta duobus juret. 
—Si quis ingenuum Eipuarium interfecerit, et eum cum 
ramo cooperuit, vel in puteo sen in quocuuque libet loco 
celare voiuerit, quod dicitur sexeentis solidis 

culpabilis Judicetur, aut cum septuaginta duobus juret.” — 
X(e^. cap.wi./'Vii,'et xL ■ 
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benediction to tbe water, and performed exor- 
cism, to expel evil spirits. The culprit, tied hand 
and foot, was then thrown into a pool of water j 
where, if he sank to the bottom, and probably 
was drowned, it was a proof of his innocence ; 
but if he swam above, he was accounted cer- 
tainly guilty, and condemned to death accord- 
ingly. The trial by hot water was performed by 
making the accused person plunge his naked arm 
mto a vessel of boiling water, and fetch from the 
bottom a consecrated ring. The arm was imme- 
diately put into a bag, and sealed up by the judge 
to be opened after three days; when, if there were 
no marks of burning, the culprit was declared 
innocent.* It is well known that there are com- 
positions which powerfully resist the immediate 
effects of fire; and which, in all probability, were 
not unknown in those days, when there was so 
much occasion for them. 

The third proof was by holding in the hand, for 
a certain space of time, a red-hot iron ; or bv 
walking barefooted over several burning plough- 
sha,res, or bars of iron. Perhaps it might be pos- 
sible to elude even the dangers of this experiment, 
though certainly more difficult than the last. 
Another ordeal was of a gentler sort; it was per- 
formed by consecrating a piece of barley bread 
and cheese, and giving it to the accused to eat, 
who, if he was not choked by it, was declared 
innocent.f 


p.a39,“e[‘s^"^ ^ tom. ii. 

t Similar modes of trial appear to have formed a part of 
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Among the most inveterate and longest esta- 
blished of these ancient customs was that of 
judicial combat. Both in civil and in criminal 
proceedings, the accuser and the accused were 
under the necessity of answering a mortal chal- 
lenge from the antagonist who was destitute of 
legal proof either to establish or refute a charge. 
This sanguinary and most iniquitous proceeding, 
which was calculated to redouble oppression, and 
add strength to the strong against the weak, con- 
^ tinned for many ages to be allowed in all the 
kingdoms of Europe. So rooted has the custom 
been, that even the wisdom of more polished ages, 
and the prohibitory and penal enactments of coun- 
cils of the church, and of sovereign princes, have 
been found quite inadequate to restrain it.* 

the jurisprudence of many ancient nations. The law of 
Moses prescribes an ordeal for the trial of the chastity of 
, married women, viz. that the husband who suspected the 
fidelity of his wife should bring her to the^ priest with an 
oftering in her hand of a certain quantity of barley-meal j 
and the priest, after administering a certain form of execra- 
tion to a cup of water, shall make the woman drink it ; 
under the assurance that, if guilty, the water shall cause 
her belly to swell, and her thigh to rot. — Numbers, ch. v. 
The anxiety of conscious guilt is to this day appealed to in 
a similar manner by the Brahmins of India. 

* By a decree of the Council of Trent, the practice of 
judicial combat is described as a cunning invention of the 
devil, that, by the death of their bodies, he may get im- 
mediate possession of the souls of the combatants ; and is 
prohibited under the highest penalty : any Christian prince 
permitting the practice within his dominions was to be 
excommunicated. The combatants themselves were con- 
demned to excommunication, forfeiture of their property, 
and. the person who fell in combat was denied Christian 
burial. The instigator of a duel, and even the spectators, 

' h 2 
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In treating of the genius and character of the 
middle ages, it is necessary, without attempting to 
give a connected view of ecclesiastical history, to 
consider the state of the church as connected with 
the illustration of manners or of national policy. 
Before the age of Charlemagne, and during that 
period, the Christian Church was rent into num- 
berless divisions, arising both from disputed points 
of doctrine, and from less essential matters of 
forms and ceremonies. The Arian and Pelagian 
heresies, with the numberless sects which sprung 
from these as from a parent stem, continued for 
many years to embroil the church, and to occasion 
the most violent contentions. We have already 
observed that Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
who lived in the fourth century, maintained that 
Christ, the second person of the godliead, was 
totally distinct from the first person, or God the 
Father; that Christ was the first, and the noblest 
of those beings whom God had created out of 
nothing ; that he was the instrument by whose 
subordinate operation the Almighty Being had 
formed the universe; and was therefore inferior 
to him both in nature and dignity. The opi- 

were condemned to perpetual excommunication/’-™ CoMCz'l. 
Tridmt, Sess. 9, sub Pont. Pio. a.d. 1563. 

The learned Mr. Harris has, in his “ Philosophicai In- 
quiries,” shown that the custom of the ordeal may be traced 
up to the time of Eteocles and Polynlces, that is, before the 
Trojan war. The ordeal by red-hot iron is particularly 
mentioned in the Antigone of Sophocles.— H arkis’sP^j'/. 
Inquiries^ part 3, chap. 1. 

For much fanciful reasoning, and misapplied ingenuity, 
on the subject of these ancient customs, see Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, chap. 17. 
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nions of Arius, witli regard to tlie third person 
of the Trinity, are not so well known. His 
doctrine, concerning the inferior nature of the 
Son of God, was examined, and solemnly debated 
in the Council of Nice, which was assembled by 
Constantine, and it was there condemned by a 
plurality of suf&ages. The Nicene creed declared 
Christ to be consubstantial with the Father, and 
pronounced a sentence of deposition and banish- 
ment on Arius. His doctrines, however, continued 
to fnd many zealous supporters, and the emperor 
Constantine himself, becoming at length a convert 
to his opinions, recalled Arius from banishment, 
and ordered the patriarch of Constantinople to 
restore Mm to his ecclesiastical functions and 
dignities. This, however, was prevented by the 
sudden death of Arius, an event which his enemies 
interpreted as a judgment of Heaven to punish his 
heresy and impiety; but which Ms disciples and 
partisans attributed to the intolerant 2eal of some 
of Ms adversaries. 

In the fifth century arose the Pelagian heresy- 
The authors of it were Pelagius and Cselestius, 
the former a native of Britain, the latter of Ireland. 
These men looked upon the doctrines commonly 
received concerning the original corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity of divine grace 
to enlighten the understanding and purify the 
heart, as prejudicial to the progress both of reli- 
gion and virtue, and tending to lull mankind into 
a presumptuous and fatal security. They main- 
tained that these doctrines were eq[ually false and 
pernicious ; that the sins of our first parents were 
imputed to them alone, and not to their posterity; 
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that we derive no corruption from their fall ; but 
are born as pure and unspotted as Adam came 
from the hands of his ‘ Maker ; that inankind, 
therefore, are capable of repentance and amend- 
ment, and of arriving at the highest degree of 
piety and virtue, by the use of their own natural 
faculties and powers. These doctrines, which 
struck deep at the very root and foundation of 
Christianity, gave a great alarm to the church. 
They were very ably combated by St. Augustine ; . 

and this sect was condemned by an ecclesiastical 
council, almost as soon as heard of; but its 
votaries propagated their opinions in secret, and 
continued to be numerous for several ages. 

But not only was the church rent in pieces by 
^ these disputes on essential articles of faith; other 
matters, comparatively of much less importance, 
excited the most violent commotions. One great 
article of dissension in those times was the wor- 
ship of images, which had been gradually gaining 
ground for some centuries. It arose first from the 
custom of having crucifixes in private houses, and 
portraits of our Saviour and his apostles, which 
sometimes being of considerable value, were, 
among other religious donations, bequeathed by 
dying persons to the church, where they were 
displayed on solemn festivals. The clergy at first 
took pains to repress that superstition. In the 
year 393 we find St. Epiphanius pulled down an 
image in a church of Syria, before which he 
found an ignorant person saying prayers. Others, 
however, of his brethren were not so circumspect 
or scrupulous, and in time the priests even found 
their interest in encouraging the practice : for 
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particular images in particular cliurches> acquiring 
a higher degree of celebrity than others, and 
getting the reputation of performing miraculous 
cures, the grateful donations that were made to 
the church were a very considerable emolument to 
the ecclesiastics. 

In the year 727, the emperor Leo, the Isaurian, 
w’as desirous of extirpating this idolatry, which 
he very justly considered as disgraceful to Chris- 
tianity; hut Iiis measures were too violent; he 
burnt and destroyed all the paintings in the 
churches, and broke to pieces the statues. The 
people were highly exasperated; and he attempted 
to enforce his reformation by punishment and 
persecution, which had no beneficial effect. His 
son, Constantine Copronymus, took a wiser method, 
by procuring a general sentence of the clergy, 
condemning the practice as impious and idolatrous. 
This prince had a genius for reformation. He 
wished to abolish the monks, who had greatly 
increased, and at this time engrossed prodigious 
•wealth; but this evil had taken too deep a root. 
The origin of these associations merits more par- 
ticular inquiry. 

In treating of the earliest age of the Christian 
church, it has already been remarked that one 
great source of the conniption of its doctrines 
was an attempt to reconcile them to, or inter- 
mingle them with, the notions of the heathen 
philosophers. This intermixture is the true source 
from whence the impolitic and destructive system 
of monaehism took its rise. It was a doctrine, 
both of the Stoic and Platonic philosophy, that in 
order to raise the soul to its highest enjoyment, 
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and to a communion with superior intelligence, it 
was necessary to separate it from the body, by 
I i mortifying and entirely disregarding that earthly 

I vehicle, which checked its flight, and chained it 

to the mean and sordid enjoyments of the senses. 
These prevailing notions of the heathen philoso- 
phy, joined to a mistaken interpretation put upon 
some of the precepts of the gospel, coBtributed 
to inspire some enthusiastic Christians with the 
1 same ideas. The first of these who thought of 

separating themselves from society were a few", 

I who, after Constantine had restored peace to the 

i church, being now free from persecution, began 

I to conceive, that since they were no longer exposed 

to the persecutions of temporal power, they ought 
. to procure for themselves voluntary grievances 

\ I and afflictions. In that view they betook them- 

'■ ' selves to wilds and solitudes, where they spent 

their time in caves and hermitages, in alternate 
exercises of devotion, and in rigorous acts of 
penance and mortification. Some of them loaded 
their limbs with heavy irons; others walked naked 
till their bodies acquired a covering of hair like 
the wild beasts ; and others chose still more nearly 
to ally themselves to the brute creation, by actually 
grazing with them in the fields. One father, 
called a saint, has actually left a panegyric on 
these /Sotr/coi, or grazing saints. A certain class, 
however, of a more rational spirit of devotion, 
employed themselves o ccasionally in manual 
lahour, the price of wfflich afforded them a frugal 
subsistence, and enabled them to bestow alms on 
the poor who visited their cells. 

Egypt is allowed to have shown the first ex- 
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ample of the monastic life, A young fanatic, of 
the name of Antony, retired about the year 302 
to the desert bordering the Bed Sea, where his 
austerities hrst attracted admiration and respect, 
and afterwards procured him numberless imitators. 
He lived to the age of 105, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing, before Ms death, the whole country 
swarming with madmen like himself. 

The reputation which these persons acquired 
for superior sanctity, and the extraordinary bless- 
ings which were believed to attend their pious 
vows and prayers, naturally procured them many 
remuneratory donations from those who believed 
they had profited by their intercessions. Some 
of the holy men began to lead a very comfortable 
life; and, still pretending to bestow all their 
superfluities in alms and charitable donations, they 
retained as much as to enable them to pass their 
time with much ease and satisfaction. Towards 
the end of the fourth century, these monks or 
hermits had multiplied in such a manner that 
there was not a province in the East that was not 
full of them. They spread themselves likewise 
over a great part of Africa; and in the \Yest, they 
penetrated within the limits of the bishopric of 
Rome, and soon became very numerous over all 
Italy. 

It would seem that these holy fathers did not 
always confine themselves to their cells; but, 
profiting by the great veneration w^hich they had 
acquired for superior sanctity, they frequently 
found their way to cities, and took an active part 
in secular affairs. Under Theodosius the Great, 
some of these meddling priests had occasioned 
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such disturbances in the empire, that that prince, 
on a complaint from the judge’s and magistrates 
of the provinces, issued an edict prohibiting them 
to quit their solitudes, or appear in the cities; but 
they had art or induence enough with this same 
prince to prevail on him, very soon after, to re- 
voke this edict. 

About this time many of these devotees began 
to form themselves into societies, and prescribed 
to themselves certain observances and common 
rules, to ivhich they bound themselves by oath ; • p 

these were obedience to their superiors, strict 
chastity, and poverty. These societies were called ! 
CwnoUa; and the persons who composed them : 
Coenobitm, from their living together in common. 

But they took different denominations, from the ^ 

names of those holy persons wlio associated them | 

together, or were the first superiors of their 
order. Thus St. Benedict, who introduced mona- . ^ 
chism into Italy, was the founder of that parti- 
cular order called Benedictine, which has distin- 
guished itself in most of the countries of Europe, 
by the ambition of many of the brotherhood, as 
well as by the enormous wealth which they found ' 

means to accumulate; and, we ought to add, by ^ 

the laborious learning w^hich some of them dis- ' 

played. 

Benedict was an Italian by birth; he had 
studied at Borne, and soon distinguished himself 
by his talents as well as superior sanctity. An 
affectation of singularity, probably, made him 
retire, when a very young man, to a cave at 
Subiaco, where he remained for some years. 

Some neighbouring hermits chose him for their 
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head or superior; and the donations which they 
received from the devout and charitable very soon 
enabled them to build a large monastery. The 
reputation of Benedict increased daily, and he 
began to perfonn miracles, which attracted the 
notice of Totila, the Gothic king of Italy. The 
number of his fraternity was daily augmented, and 
it became customary for the rich to make large 
donations. We may judge of the reputation 
which Benedict’s institution had acquired, even 
in his own lifetime, from this fact — that the 
celebrated Cassiodorus, who had long and ably dis- 
charged the office of first minister to the Gothic 
king of Italy, in the decline of his life, took the 
vows of the Benedictine order, and founded a 
monastery on his own estate ; where, in the ex- 
ercises of devotion, in the enjoyment of the tran- 
quillity of the country, and in the composition of 
those excellent works which he has left to pos- 
terity, he passed the remainder of his days. 

Benedict, finding his fraternity grow extremely 
numerous, sent colonies into Sicily and into 
France, wiiere they throve amazingly. Hence 
they transported themselves into England ; and, 
in a very little time, there was not a kingdom of 
Europe where the Benedictines had not obtained 
a footing. 

In the East, the first who associated the monachi 
soUtarii into a cmnohium^ w'as Basil, the bishop of 
Csesareai in Cappadocia, in the middle of the fourth 
century. From thence they spread themselves into 
Greece, and overran the Eastern empire, as the 
Benedictines had done in the West. Monasteries 
for women were in the same age founded in Egypt, 
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by St. Pacomo, whose sister became the abbess of 
the first female convent. These females, after a " 
certain time of probation, received the veil, and 
took the vows of perpetual virginity, obedience, 
and poverty. 

From the Coenobia, founded by Bazil, Benedict, 
and Pacomo, there sprung in the following age an 
infinite number of other orders, under different 
rules. St. Augustine, in Affica, established the 
Canons Regular^ whose order, we are told, was 
framed in imitation of the apostolic life ; whence, 
we may suppose, they followed in their cells dif- 
ferent occupations as artisans. Afterwards the 
Mendicants arose, who, to the three vows of chastity , 
obedience, and poverty, added that of living by 
begging charity. 

It was not for some centuries after the period 
of wdiich we now treat, that the military religious 
orders took their rise, such as the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the Teutonic Knights, and the 
Templars. 

What contributed very much, however, to in- 
crease the reputation of the monastic fraternities, 
in those unenlightened periods, was that portion 
of scholastic learning which was almost peculiar 
to them ; and moderate as that degree of knowdedge 
was, it certainly prevented the entire. extinction of 
ancient literature, andpreserved some feeble sparks , 
wh ich the care of a happier age afterwards cherished 
and raised up to warm and enlighten the world. 

As the affectation of superior sanctity, and the 
pride of being singular, gave rise to many of the 
austerities of the monastic life, the same motive 
led some men to seclude themselves from social 
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life in a still more extraordinary manner than that 
practised by any of the religious orders. These 
men were termed Stylites^ or Pillar Saints. They 
mounted themselves on the tops of stone pillars, 
and stood there immoveable for many years. 
One Simeon, a native of Syria, gave the first 
example of this most amazing folly, and passed 
thirty-seven years of his life upon pillars of 
various heights, beginning with one of nine feet, 
and, increasing from year to year, till he died on 
^ a pillar of forty cubits. Another saint, of the 
same name, lived sixty-eight years in the same 
manner. The veneration wdiich these holy men 
acquired excited a number of imitators, and their 
degrees of sanctity were always estimated accord- 
ing to the height of their pillars, and the number 
of years- they had passed upon them. For above 
six centuries this superstitious frenzy prevailed 
in the East, nor was the practice altogether abo- 
lished till the twelfth century. 

Ill the age of Charlemagne, according to the 
received opinion of Protestants, auricular confession 
began first to he used. The bishops commenced 
the practice, by requiring that the canons should 
confess to them. The abbots obliged their monks 
to the same submission; and these again required 
it of the laity. Public confession was now in use 
in the West; for when the Goths embraced 
Christianity, their instructors from the East had 
seen it abolished there, under the patriarch Necta- 
rlus, at the end of the fourth century. 

The canonization of saints w^as practised by 
every bishop for twelve centuries: at lengtli, tke 
number growing out of all hounds, the popes 
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thouglit it necessary to assume the exclusive right 
of canonization. Pope Alexander III., one of the 
most profligate of men, was the first who issued 
a solemn decree reserving to himself the sole right 
of making saints. 

Christianity was carried northward by the con- 
quests of Charlemagne; but all beyond the limits 
of his conquests was in a state of idolatry. All 
Scandinavia was idolatrous. Poland was in the 



same state; and the whole inhabitants of that 


immense tract of country which is now the empire 
of Russia were pagans, like their neighbours of 
Tartary. The British and Irish, according to the 
most probable accounts, had, long before this 
period, received the first rays of Christianity; but 
in Britain it was almost totally extinguished, till 
it was revived under the Saxon heptarchy, by 
the wife of one of the princes; as the Franks, in 
like manner, owed to the wife of Clovis their 
conversion from idolatry. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Successors of Cliarlema|rne — Their Weakness and Dis- 
sensions — Rise of the Feudal Aristocracy — First Incur- 
sions of the Normans — Their Settlement in Normandy 
— State of the Eastern Empire — of Italy and the Church 
— Rise of the Secular power of the Popedom — Schism 
of the Greek and Ealin Churches — ^the Saracens conquer 
Spain — Extinction of the Empire of Charlemagne — 

Empire of Germany — Otho the Great 

LouiSj siirnamed tlie Beboniiaire, was the only 
one of the lawful sons of Charlemagne who sur- 
vived him. He had been, before his father’s death, : 

associated with him in the empire, and was now 
hailed emperor and king of France by the nobles || 

assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle. He was afterwards / ' 

inaugurated by Pope Stephen IV. It has already 
been noticed that Charlemagne, on the death of his 
son Pepin, bestowed on his grandson Bernard the 
kingdom of Italy. Louis commenced his reign by 
making a partition of his dominions. He asso- 
ciated his eldest son Lotharius as his colleague in 
the principal part of his kingdom. He gave Aqui- 
taine, or that part of the southern provinces of 
France, which forms about a third part of the 
whole kingdom, to his second son Pepin, and as- 
signed Bavaria to Louis the youngest. The three 
princes were solemnly crowned, and the two 
youngest immediately put in possession of their 
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kingdoms. This procedure alarmed the jealousy 
and indignation of Bernard king of Italy, who, as 
son of the elder brother of Louis, thought he had 
a preferable title to the empire of his grandfather 
Charlemagne. The archbishops of Milan and 
Cremona espoused his cause; but the unhappy 
prince was too weak to make his pretensions effec- 
tual: abandoned by his troops, he was forced to 
throw himself on the mercy of his uncle, who in- 
humanly ordered his eyes to be put out, which 
occasioned his death- 

In the partition of his empire, Louis had shown 
the height of imprudence. He had given the whole 
to his three sons, Lotharius, Pepin, and Louis. A 
fourth son %vas born to him of a second marriage, 
Charles, afterwards surnamed the Bald, for whom 
it became necessary to provide a patrimony. 
This could not be done without giving umbrage to 
the three elder brothers, who were in fact now in- 
dependent sovereigns. Each had his party who 
espoused his interest; and the kingdom was a 
scene of turbulence and anarchy. Complaints 
w^ere heard in every quarter, of the most outrageous 
abuses ; and Louis, seriously wishing to redress 
the grievances of his subjects, called a general as- 
sembly, or at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here 

an arrogant monk, named Yalla, either instigated 
by a party, or by the insolent rancour of his own 
disposition, took upon him to accuse the emperor 
publicly as being the author of the general calami- 
ties ; he reproached him with his design of pro- 
viding for his youngest son, whom he stigmatized 
as a tetard, at the expense of the elder, who, he 
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said, had as good a right to their crowns as Louis 
to his own. The pusillanimous Louis patiently 
heard these invectives; and, instead of inflicting on 
their author that punishment which he so amply 
deserved, he contented himself with dismissing the 
factious monk to his convent, where he remained 
no longer than till, by his incendiary machinations, 
he had brought the three brothers openly to de- 
clare war against their father. It was in vain that 
Louis proposed terms of accommodation — that he 
set forth the equity and probity of his intentions, 
and summoned assemblies of the states to devise 
the most probable means of securing the peace of 
the empire. The princes were exasperated; the 
ecclesiastic had gained to his party several bishops 
and abbotts ; and Gregory lY., as the popes now 
saw it was for their interest to humble the empe- 
rors, took a decided part with the rebels. Gre- 
gory came to France, and threatened the emperor 
with excommunication. The French bishops, on 
the emperor’s side, showed a becoming spirit. 
They threatened the pope, in their turn, with 
excommunication — Si excomniunicatuvus venieU 
e3!^commu7iicatus ahihit. But Gregory had both 
resolution and artifice. While a negotiation was 
on foot, the pope was admitted into Louis’s camp ; 
he corrupted one half of his army, and on the night 
of his departure they abandoned their sovereign, 
and repaired to the standard of Lotharius. The 
unhappy Louis surrendered himself a prisoner to 
his rebellious children, and delivered up the em- 
press, with his son Charles — the innocent cause of 
the war. The empress, as the highest mark of 
indignity that could he olfered to her, had her 
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head shaved, and was thrown into prison ; and 
Charles, then a hoy of ten years of age, was con- 
fined in a convent. Yalla, the monk, now pro- 
claimed the throne vacated by Louis, and Lotha- 
rius was declared emperor. The first step of his 
administration was infamous and detestable. He 
compelled his father— whose paternal affection, 
weak indeed and imprudent, had associated him in 
the imperial dignity — to do public penance in the 
church of Notre Dame at Soissons, and to read 
with a loud voice a list which was given him of his 
crimes, among which appeared impiety, sacrilege, 
and murder. He was then conducted to a monas- 
tery, where he was confined for a year, till the dis- 
sensions of his children again replaced him on the 
throne. Louis and Pepin, quarrelling with their 
elder brother Lotharius, restored Lous le De- 
honnaire to his kingdom, and brought the empress 
and her son from banishment ; but he did not long 
enjoy his change of fortune; .for his son Louis 
again commencing a rebellion, the weak and un- 
fortunate father died of a broken heart. 

The ruinous policy of this unhappy and despi- 
cable prince had introduced irrecoverable weakness 
and disorder into the empire. Lotharius, now 
emjoeror, and Pepin, his brother’s son, took up 
arms against the two other sons of Louis le De- 
honnaire, Louis of Bavaria and Charles the Bald, 
A battle ensued at Fontenai, in the territory of 
Auxerre, where it is said there perished 100,000 
men. Lotharius arid his nephew were vanquished. 
Charlemagne had compelled the nations whom he 
subdued to embrace Christianity; Lotharius, to 
acquire popularity and strengthen his arms, de- 
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dared an entire liberty of consdence tbroughont 
the empire, and many thousands reverted to their 
ancient idolatry. In punishment of this impiety, 
Lotharius was now solemnly deposed by a eonncii 
of bishops, who took upon them to show their 
authority no less over the victorious than over 
the vanquished princes. They put this question to 
Charles the Bald and to Louis df Bavaria — “ Do 
you promise to govern better than Lotharius has 
done We do/* said the obsequious monarchs. 
“ Then/* returned the bishops, ** we, by divine 
authority, permit and ordain you to reign in his 
stead*’ — a proceeding in which it is difficult to say 
whether the arrogance of the clergy most excites 
our indignation, or the pusillanimity of the 
monarchs our conternpt. 

Lotharius, though excommunicated and de- 
prived of his imperial dignity by these overbearing 
ecclesiastics, found means, at last, to accommodate 
matters so with his brothers, that they agreed to a 
new partition of the empire. By the treaty of 
Verdun, concluded between the brothers, it was 
settled that the western Frankish empire, or the 
country now called France, which was to be the 
share of Charles the Bald, should have for its 
boundaries the four great rivers, the Bhone, the 
Saone, the Maese, and the Scheldt. Lotharius, 
together with the title of emperor, was to possess 
the kingdom — which was in fact little more than 
a nominal sovereignty; but to which w’as added, of 
real temtory, those provinces which lay imme- 
diately adjoining to the eastern boundary of France ; 
viz. that which from him took the name of Lotlia- 
ringia, now Lorraine, Franche Comte, Hainaiilt, 
M 2 
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and the Camhresis, The share of Louis of Ba- 
varia was the kingdom of Germany. 

Thus Germany was finally separated from the 
empire of the Franks, The shadow of the Loman 
empire founded by Charlemagne still subsisted. 
Lotharius, after procuring his son Louis to be con- 
secrated king of Lombardy by pope Sergius II., 
being attacked by a mortal distemper, chose to die 
in the habit of a monk, which he thought a sure 
passport to heaven. He was succeeded in the em- 
pire and kingdom by Ms eldest son Louis. He 
had assigned Lorraine to his second son Lotharius, 
and Burgundy to his youngest son Charles. 
Among these princes and their uncles, Louis of 
Bavaria and Charles the Bald, endless contentions 
arose; and the vast empire of Charlemagne, the 
scene of perpetual war and disorders, was fast sink- 
ing into contempt. On the death of Louis II., 
Charles the Bald attempted, but without success, 
to wrest from the sons of Louis of Bavaria the em- 
pire of Germany. His own kingdom of France 
was at this time visited by the inroads of his Nor- 
man neighbours, and groaned under all the cala- 
mities of war at home as well as abroad. The 
Saracens attacked him on the side of Italy; his 
nephew Carloman, son of Louis of Bavaria, had 
invaded his dominions ; and a conspiracy of his 
nobles threatened both his crown and life. He is 
said to have fallen a victim to this conspiracy, and 
to have died by poison. 

Charles the Bald was the first of the French 
monarchs who made dignities and titles hereditary 
— a policy which gave a severe blow to the regal 
authority. It was indeed under the reign s of these 
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weak princes of the posterity of Charlemagne that 
the feudal aristocracy frst began to strengthen 
itself against the power of the crown. Walled 
castles and fortresses were erected by the nobility 
throughout France and Germany, from which they 
sallied out at the head of their armed vassals, to 
plunder and lay waste the possessions of their 
rivals. We find in the capitularies of Charles the 
Bald, a royal ordonnance prohibiting the erection 
of such castles, but the edict was contemned, and 
the sovereign had no power to enforce his prohi- 
bition. From this period, the barbarous custom 
of private war prevailed in all the kingdoms of 
Europe, and marked alike the weakness of the 
sovereign power, and the general ferocity of man- 
ners in the middle ages. 

The Normans, a new race of invaders from 
Scandinavia, began, under the reign of Charles the 
Bald, to attract the attention and alarm the fears 
of most of the European nations. The kingdoms 
of Scandinavia, which have been termed ^cina 
humani generis, seem to have resembled a bee-hive, 
of which the stock multiplies so fast, that it is 
necessary to send off immense swarms from time 
to time, to seek new establishments for themselves, 
and to leave a sufficiency of subsistence for those 
that remain behind. The Normans, or Northern- 
men, were a new race of Goths, who poured down 
in a torrent upon the countries to the south of 
them. They had begun their depredations towards 
the end of the reign of Charlemagne; but the 
terror of his arms |)revented them from making 
any considerable encroachment on his empire. 
Under Louis the Debonnaire they made ibrrther 
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advances. They were expert at ship-building, and 
at that time constructed vessels capable of contain- 
ing about one hundred men. In the year 843 
they sailed up the Seine, and plundered the city of 
Rouen. Another fleet sailed up the Loire, and 
laid waste the whole country as far as Touraine. 
They did not confine their depredations to cattle, 
goods, provisions, or money, but carried off men, 
women, and children into captivity. Emboldened 
by the little resistance they met with under a weaM 
and impotent administration, they in the following 
year covered the sea with their fleets, and landed 
almost at the same time in England, France, and 
Spain. Spain, then under a vigorous Mahometan 
government, took measures to repel the invaders, 
and succeeded ; but in France and England, the 
state of the country was highly favourable to the 
success of their enteiprise. 

In the year 845, the Normans sailed up the 
Elbe, plundered Hamburgh, and penetrated into 
Germany. They had at this time a fleet of 600 
ships, with Eric, king of Denmark, at their head. 
He detached Regnier, one of his admirals, wdth 
420 vessels, up the Seine ; Rouen was plundered 
a second time, and the corsairs proceeded along the 
river to Paris. The Parisians took to flight, and, 
abandoning the city, it was burnt down by the 
Normans. The city was at that time entirely built 
of wood. Charles the Bald, too weak to make 
head against the invaders with his forces, gave 
them 14,000 marks of silver on condition of their 
evacuating France— the most effectual means to 
secure their return. Accordingly, they quitted the 
Seine, but sailed up the Garonne, and plundered 
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Bordeaux. Pepin, then king of Aquitaine, con- 
ducted himself yet worse than Charles the Bald ; 
for, being unable to resist the invaders, he shame- 
fully joined them, and united his forces to assist 
them in ravaging the whole kingdom of France. 
Germany, Flanders, and England, shared the 
miseries of this confederacy. Charles, surnamed 
the Gross, equally pusillanimous with his prede- 
cessors of the blood of Charlemagne, yielded a part 
of Holland to the Normans, in the view of pacify- 
ing them ; the consequence was, that they seized 
upon Flanders, passed without resistance from the 
Somme to the river Oise, burnt the town of Pon- 
toise, and proceeded a second time with great ala- 
crity to Paris. The Parisians, how^ever, were now 
better prepared for tbeir reception. Count Odo, 
or Elides, whose valour afterwrards raised him to 
the throne of France, was determined that his 
countrymen should not basely abandon their capi- 
tal as before. He made every preparation for de- 
fence and for vigorous resistance. The Normans 
applied the battering-ram to the 'walls, and effected 
a breach, but were bravely beat off by the besieged. 
The venerable Bishop Gosselin, an honour to his 
character and profession, repaired every day to the 
ramparts, set up there the standard of the cross, 
and, after bestowdng his benedictions on the peo- 
ple, fought gallantly at their head, armed with his 
battle-axe and cuirass; hut the worthy prelate died 
of fatigue in the midst of the siege. The memory 
of this good man, although the scruples of pious 
catholics have denied him canonization, is more 
precious, more truly respectable, than half their 
calendar. 
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The Normans blocked up the city for eighteen 
months, during which time the miserable Parisians 
suJdered all the horrors of famine and pestilence. 
At length, another shameful truce was concluded 
between the barbarians and Charles the Gross, 
which, like the former, served only to make them 
change the scene of their devastations. They laid 
siege to the town of Sens, and plundered Bur- 
gundy, while Charles assembled a parliament at 
Mentz, which, with great propriety, deprived this 
pitiful monarch of a throne which he was unworthy 
to fill. This assembly called to the empire Arnold, 
a bastard, of the blood of Charlemagne ; while 
Eudes, count of ' Paris, was elected King of 
France. 

Raoul, or Rollo, the most distinguished of the 
Scandinavian leaders, having assembled an im- 
mense body of troops, made a landing in Eng- 
land in the year 885, After some successes in 
that quarter, he steered his course to France, 
where he began to think of forming a fixed esta- 
blishment. His soHj the second Rollo, repaired 
the city of Rouen, which he determined to make 
his capital ; and, marrying the daughter of Charles 
the Simple, to whom Eudes had ceded the crown 
and part of the dominions of France, Rollo acquired 
the provinces of Normandy and Brittany as her 
portion. He embraced the Christian faith, and 
turned his thoughts to the improvement of his pro- 
vinces and the happiness ojf his subjects. The 
Danes and Scandinavians, now settled in Nor- 
mandy, and, uniting with the Franks, produced 
that race of warriors whom we shall presently see 
the conquerors of England and of Sicily, 
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While the empire of Charlemagne was thus 
hastening to its downfall under his degenerate 
successors, that of Constantinople exhibited an 
appearance in some respects still venerable and 
respectable. It has been compared by the fanciful 
Yoitaire to an immense tree, still vigorous, though 
old and stripped of some of its roots, and assailed 
on every side by violent storms. This empire had 
nothing left in AMca, and had lost Syria, with 
part of Asia Minor. It stUl defended its frontiers 
against the Mahometans towards the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea, but it was ravaged by other 
enemies towards the western coast and towards 
the Danube. The Abari and Bulgarians, both 
tribes of Scythian extraction, laid waste all the 
line province of Romania, which Trajan and 
Adrian had adorned with splendid cities; and, 
grovdng more adventurous by their successes, they 
alternately committed ravages on the empires of 
the East and the West 

Wliile the frontiers of the Easteni empire were 
thus attacked by the barbarians, Constantinople 
itself was for some ages tlie theatre of disgraceful 
revolutions, achieved by the most atrocious crimes. 
The attention dwells with horror on the bloody 
tragedies of this period : — one emperor assassinated 
in revenge of murder and incest; another poisoned 
by his own wife ; a third stabbed in the bath by 
his servants ; a fourth plucking out the eyes of his 
brothers ; a mother the murderer of her own son, 
that she might herself enjoy his throne. Of such 
complexion was that series of sovereigns who 
swayed the empire of the East for nearly two hun- 
dred years. 
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To increase the misfortunes of the empire, the 
Russians, in the tenth century, embarking on the 
Pal us Mceotis or Sea of Asoph, sailed through the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and rayaged the M'hole 
coasts of the Euxine Sea; while the Turks, a new 
race of barbarians of Scythian or Tartarian ex- 
traction, began also to make inroads on the Eastern 
empire. But of the first migration of these in- 
vaders we have hardly any authentic account. 

Under all these misfortunes, Constantinople still 
remained the most populous, the most opulent, 
and the most polished city of Christendom. It 
was probably indebted for its welfare, amid all 
these distresses, to its extensive commerce, the 
consequence of its situation, which gives it the 
command of two seas. 

At this period, the affairs of Italy and the 
church form an important feature in the history 
of Europe. We have seen with what consum- 
mate art the popes laid the foundation of their 
temporal authority under Pepin and Charlemagne, 
the donations from these princes conferring on 
them their first territorial possessions, which were 
part of the dominions of the Lombard kings. The 
popes now began to consider themselves as sove- 
reigns, in every sense of the word, and to take all 
prudent measures for the security of that power 
which they, had acquired. Gregory IV. repaired 
the harbour of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tyber ; 
and Leo IV. fortified the city of Rome. It was 
somewhat singular that there was still In Rome a 
vestige remaining of the ancient, form of the re- 
publican constitutipn. Two consuls were elected 
every year; and a prefect was created, who was a 
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kind of tribune of the people* Over these magis- 
trates, however, the popes extended an absolute 
control and jurisdiction, and became soon the 
temporal sovereigns of Italy* 

As the spiritual heads of the church, and the 
representatives and successors of St Peter, the 
j urisdiction claimed by these ambitious men was 
not confined to the kingdom of Ij^y. They held 
forth, as a consequence of being the vicars of 
Christ upon earth, that they were vested with a 
supreme jurisdiction, in matters ecclesiastical, in 
ail the Christian kingdoms of Europe. Pope 
Nicholas L, in his apostolical bulls and letters, 
published to all Christendom that a right of appeal 
lay to the holy see from the sentences of all church 
judicatures whatever; that it was therefore neces- 
sary and proper that the pope should have his 
legates in ail Christian countries, to preserve the 
rights of the church; that it belonged to the pope 
alone to call the general councils, and that the 
canons or regulations of these councils were of 
much higher authority than any civil laws ; that 
it was proper for subjects to give due obedience 
to their temporal sovereigns while they conducted 
themselves dutifully to the holy church, but other- 
wise they were tyrants, to whom the people owed 
no allegiance. It is easy to see the tendency of 
these maxims, to which it is not a little surprising 
that the princes of Europe for many ages should 
have paid the most implicit deference, 

A literary forgery of a very extraordinary nature 
was called in, to give authority to these assumed 
powers. About the middle of the ninth century a 
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book appeared, under the name of Isidorus, bisbop 
of Seville, alleged to have been compiled by that 
prelate about the year 630, which contained a set 
of fabricated letters of the bishops of Rome, as far 
back as the year 93— together with fictitious, or 
at least mutilated and interpolated, decrees of 
councils; the scope of all which was to prove that 
the bishop of Rome was the direct successor of 
St. Peter, and inherited his apostolical character, 
and that the foundations of the church rested on 
him ; that all bishops and ministers should be inde- 
pendent of the secular powers, and exempted from 
taxes; that the church was paramount in authority 
over all the princes and sovereigns of the earth; 
that the head of the church could excommunicate 
and depose them, and absolve all subjects from 
their allegiance. This precious code, of which 
the forgery was not fully exposed till the sixteenth 
century, had a most powerful effect in those ages 
of ignorance and superstition, as it appeared to 
contain the clear sense of the Christian church on 
those most material articles, transmitted down 
from the earliest periods, and acknowledged with- 
out the smallest dispute.^ 

Yet, in the middle of the ninth century, and at a 
time when the papal authority was at its height, 
one circumstance of a very extraordinary nature is 
said to have occurred, which, with evil-disposed 
men, threw much ridicule upon the clergy, and 

* On this curious subject see Putter. Hist Develop, of 
the German Empire, b. i. chap. 7; Cosin’s Scholastical 
Hist of the Canons of Scripture, chap. vii. § 83 ; Mosheim’s 
Bcclesiast Hist cent ix. part ii. chap, ii § 8. 
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particularly on the holy see — as, if true, it cer- 
tainly interrupted that so much vaunted succession 
of regular bishops which is said to have follow^ 
from the days of St. Peter to the present. This 
was no less than the election of a woman to the 
dignity of the popedom. Between the pontificate 
of Leo IV., who died in the year 855, and that of 
Benedict III., who was elected in 858, a certain 
woman, who had the address to disguise her sex 
for a considerable time, is said, by learning, ^mus, 
and great address, to have made her way to the 
papal chair, and to have governed the church for 
two years, till her holiness was unfortunately de- 
tected hy bearing a child in the midst of a religious 
procession. This real or fabulous personage is 
known by the title of Pope Joan. During five 
centuries this event was generally believed, and 
a vast number of writers bore testimony to its 
truth ; nor until the period of the reformation of 
Luther was it considered by any as either incre- 
dible in itself or ignominious to the church. But 
in the seventeenth century, the existence of this 
female pontiff became the subject of a keen and 
learned controversy between the protestants and. 
the catholics; the former supporting the truth of 
the fact, and the latter endeavouring to invalidate 
the evidence on which it rests. Mosheim, a very 
learned and acute writer, steers a middle course ; 
and though he is disposed to doubt the many 
absurd and ridiculous circumstances with which 
the story has been embellished, for the purpose of 
throwing ridicule on the head of the Romish 
church, yet is inclined to think that it is not wholly 
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without foundation* Gibbon treats the story as a 
mere fable.* 

It is curious to remark, that while the clergy 
were steadily aiming at temporal power, secular 
princes, as if interchanging character with them, 
seem to have fixed their chief attention on spiritual 
concerns. The monastic life was now' universally 
in the highest esteem, and nothing could equal the 
veneration that was paid to such as devoted them- 
selves to the sacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
vent. The Greeks and Orientals had long been 
accustomed to regard the monkish discipline with 
the greatest veneration, but at this time the same 
folly had iniected the whole of Europe. Kings, 
dukes, and counts, regarding their secular duties 
as mean and sordid, beheld with contempt every 
thing that regarded this world, and, abandoning 
their thrones and temporal honours, shut them- 
selves up in monasteries, and devoted themselves 
entirely to the exercises of prayer and mortifica- 
tion. Others, whose zeal had not led them quite 
so far, show^ed their reverence for the church by 
employing ecclesiastics in every department of 
secular government. At this time all embassies, 
negotiations, and treaties of state, were conducted 
by monks and abbots, who most naturally contrived 
that all public measures should contribute to the 
great end of advancing the sovereign and para- 
mount jurisdiction of the pope and the ecclesias- 
tical councils. 

At this period, however, when every thing 

* For an ingenious statement of the whole controversy, 
see Bayle’s Diet. art. Papesse Jeanne. 
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seemed to concur in increasing the power of the 
popedom, that remarkable schism took place which 
separated the Greek from the Latin church. The 
patriarchal see of Constantinople was the object 
of ambitions contention, as well as tbe imperial 
throne. The emperor, dissatisfied with the patri- 
arch Ignatius, deposed him from his office, and put 
Photins, eunuch of the palace, a man of great 
talents and ahilities, in his place. Pope Nicholas, 
jealous of his authority, which he had soon reason 
to think w'as encroached on by the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, who had withdrawn the provinces 
of Illyrium, Macedonia, Achala, T.jssaly, and 
Sicily, from their dependence on the holy see, 
sent a solemn embassy to Constantinople to re- 
claim those provinces. His demand was treated 
with contempt, and the patriarch of Constantinople 
avowed openly his pretensions to an equality of 
power with the Ttoman pontiffi Pope Nicholas 
determined to vindicate his authority against this 
formidable usurpation, and for this reason took 
the part of Ignatius, the deposed patriarch, against 
Photius, who had been raised to that dignity by 
the emperor. He thundered out a sentence of 
excommunication agcdnst Photius, deposing him 
from his sacerdotal ftinction; to wliich Photius 
replied by excommunicating the pope, and de- 
posing him from the apostolical chair. He then 
assumed the title of (Emmenical or General 
Patriarch, and accused all the western bishops of 
heresy, not only for adhering to the Roman pontiff, 
but for various heterodox articles of doctrine, and 
unchristian practices: such, for example, as using 
unleavened bread in the sacrament ; eating cheese 
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and eggs in Lent ; shaving their beards ; and, 
lastly, that they prohibited priests to marry, and 
separated from their wives such married men as 
chose to go into orders. The last of these articles, 
he alleged, gave rise to the most scandalous im- 
moralities. During the. dependence of this dispute 
between the pontiffs, Michael, the emperor, who 
had raised Photius to the patriarchal chair, was 
murdered by his rival Basileus, who, immediately 
on his mounting the imperial throne, deposed 
the patriarch in the midst of his triumph ; and 
a council of the church being called at this time, 
at Rome, Photius was unanimously condemned 
to do penance for his usurpations and heresies. 
Soon after, however, Photius, who was a man 
of consummate ability, prevailed on the emperor 
to reinstate him as patriarch, and he was now 
declared innocent hy four hundred bishops, three 
hundred of whom were the same men who 
had before signed his condemnation. This is a 
disgraceful picture of depravity : but conscience 
and religion are too weak to combat against state 
policy. 

While the pope found it for bis interest to be 
on good terms with the emperor of the East, there 
was great peace and harmony in the general 
councils, and no controversies arose on, disputed 
articles of faith or discipline. Pope John VIII. 
was a good politician ; but his successors, having 
quarrelled with the Greek empire, adopted the 
decrees of that council which had condemned 
Photius, and rejected those of the last council, 
which had acquitted him. Photius, on his part, 
immediately resumed the accusation of heretical 
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tenets, the celibacy of the clergy, shaving the 
beard, and eating eggs in Lent; and, at once, 
contended for the supremacy of the see of Con- 
stantinople over all the bishops in Christendom ♦ 
Photius, whose life was strangely chequered with 
good and evil fortune, was deposed, and died 
in disgrace; but his successors adhered to his pre- 
tensions and supported them with vigour, so that, 
for many ages, the dispute continued with great 
animosity.* 

During these perpetual contests for ecclesiastical 
power and pre-eminence, the Christian religion 
itself was debased both, by the practice and the 
principles of its teachers. The sole object of the 
clergy was to accumulate wealth and temporal dis- 
tinctions. While they indulged in every species 
of voluptuousness and debauchery, they were so 
deplorably ignorant, that it is confidently asserted 
there were many bishops who could not repeat the 
Apostles* Creed, nor read the Sacred Scriptures. 
This, indeed, was a necessary consequence of the 
iniquitous distribution of ecclesiastical preferments, 

* Pliotius was in all respects a remarkable man. During 
a life almost constantly embroiled in political intrigues, he 
yet found time to cultivate letters with high success ; and 
there are several of his works remaining which evince a 
great depth of erudition, a surprising diversity of knowledge, 
and much critical Judgment. Of these the most remark- 
able is his “ Bibliotheca,” which contains an analytical 
account of about two hundred and eighty of the most cele- 
brated of the ancient Greek writers, the greatest part of 
whose works have perished; so that this analysis of 
Photius, which is most minute and accurate, and in many 
instances an abridgment of the original works, is, on that 
account, an invaluable composition. 

VOL. lY, N 
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These were either sold to the highest bidder, or 
were bestowed as bribes by the sovereigns and 
superior pontiffs, to attach the most artful and 
often the most worthless to their interest.^ Hence 
it was that the most flagitious and ignorant 
wretches were frequently advanced to the highest 
stations in the church; and that upon several 
occasions civil magistrates, artificers, and even 
soldiers, were by a strange metamorphosis con- 
verted into bishops and abbots. 

While the Constantinopolitan empire was thus 
entirely occupied with theological dissensions, 
which produced no other fruit than intestine 
division and weakness, the Saracens, equally 
zealous in propagating the doctrines of their false 
prophet, studied, at the same time, the aggrandize- 
ment of their empire, and were making rapid 
encroachments on the territories of the Chiistian 
nrinces. In the beginning of the eight century, 
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able army. The situation of the country was at 
the time extremely favourable for such an enter- 
prise. Witi za, the Gothic prince, was one of the 
\veakest of men, and his successor Eodrigo one of 
the most wicked and profligate. The Goths were 
attached by no affection to their governors, and it 
was with difliciiity that an armed force was col- 
lected siiflicient to take - the field against the 
invaders. In one memorable engagement Rodrigo 
lost his life, and the Saracens, in the year 713, 
became masters of the whole country. The 
conquerors did not abuse their success ; they leR 
the vanquished Goths in possession of their 
property, their laws, and their religion. Abdallah, 
the 'Sloor, married the widow of Rodrigo, and the 
t\ro nations formed a perfect coalition. In the 
space of thirty months all Spain had been* joined 
to the empire of the caliphs, except the Rocks 
of Asturias, wiiere Pelayo, a relation of the last 
king Rodrigo, preserved his liberty, kept a sort of 
court, and, as the Spanish historians say, trans- 
mitted his crown to his son Favila, who maintained 
f >r several years this little remnant of a Christian 
monarchy in the midst of the conquerors of his 
country. The floors, for some time, carried every 
thing before them, and pushed their conc|uests 
beyond the Pyrenees into Gaul; but a spirit of 
division arising among their emirs, or governors, 
some of whom aimed at independent power, 
Louis the Debonnaire took advantage of these dis- 
turbances, sent an army into Spain, and invested 
Barcelona, which he took after a siege of two 
years. 

From this period the Moorish power in the north 

N 2 
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of Spain began to decline; they had shaken off 
the dependence of their caliphs, and they were no 
longer supported by their countrymen of Africa. 
The Christian monarchy in the heart of the 
Asturias began at this time to recover vigour. 
Alphonso the Chaste, who was of the race of 
Pelayo, refused any longer to pay the annual 
tribute which the Moors had exacted. The 
Christians of Navarre follo^ved the example of 
their brethren of the Asturias, and chose for them- 
selves a king, as did likewise those of the province 
of Aragon; and in a few years neither the 
Mahometans nor the French were in possession of 
any part of the northern provinces. It w^as at this 
time that the Normans invaded Spain; but, 
meeting with a repulse which they did not expect, 
they turned back and plundered France and 
England. 

"WTiile the Moors were thus losing ground in the 
north of Spain, their countrymen had established 
a very flourishing monarchy in the southern part 
of the peninsula. Abdalrahman, the last heir of 
the family of the Ommiades, the caliphate being 
now" possessed by the Abassidse, betook himself to 
Spain, where, being recognized by a great part of 
the Saracens in that country as the representative 
of their ancient caliphs, he encountered and 
defeated the viceroy of the rival caliph, and w"as 
acknowledged sovereign of all the Moorish posses- 
sions in the south of Spain. He fixed the seat 
of his residence at Cordova, which from that time 
and for two centuries after, was distinguished as 
the capital of a very splendid monarchy. It is 
this period, from the middle of the eighth to the 
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middle of the tenth century, which is to be 
accounted the most dourisliing age of Arabian 
magnihcence. Wliile Haroun Airaschid made 
Bagdad the seat of a great and polished empire, 
and cultivated the arts and sciences with high 
success, the Moors of Cordova, under Abdalrah- 
man and his successors, vied with their Asiatic 
brethren in the same honourable pursuits, and 
were, unquestionably, the most enlightened of the 
states of Europe at this period. The empire of 
the Franks, indeed, under Charlemagne, exhibited 
a beautiful picture of order, sprung from confusion 
and weakness, but terminating with the reign of 
this illustrious monarch, and leaving no time for 
the arts introduced by him to make any approach 
to perfection. The Moors of Spain, under a series 
of princes, who gave every encouragement to 
genius and industry, though fond at the same 
time of military glory, gained the reputation of 
superiority both in arts and arms to all the nations 
of the West. The Moorish structures in Spain, 
which were reared during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, many of which yet remain, convey 
an idea of opulence and grandeur which almost 
exceeds belief. The mosque of Cordova, begun 
by Abdalrahman the First, and finished about the 
year 800 , is still almost entire, and countenances 
every notion which historians have given of the 
splendour and magnificence of the Moorish 
monarchy of Spain. 

The Saracens were at this time extending their 
conquests in almost every quarter of the world. 

The Mahometan religion was now embraced over / 

the most of India, and all along the Eastern and I 
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; Mediterranean coast of Africa. Some of tlie 

. African Saracens invaded Sicily, as tiiey iiad done 

Spain, and the arms neither of the eastern nor of 
: ' the western emperors were able to drive them out 

’ of it. From Sicily they began to nieditate the 

conquest of Italy; they sailed up the Tiber, 

; ravaged the country, and laid siege to Rome. A 

French army, under one of Lotharius’s generals, 
advancing to its relief, was beaten ; but the city, 

^ in the meantime, being supplied with provisions, 

' - the Saracens thought fit to desist for a while, until 

* , they should increase their forces. On this occa- 

I sion Pope Leo IV. showed himself worthy of 

being a sovereign. He employed the treasures of 
the church in fortifying the city, stretching iron 
chains across the Tiber, and making every prepa- 
ration for a vigorous defence. The spirit of an 
ancient Roman seemed revived in this venerable 
pontiff; be infused courage and resolution into 
i all around him. The Saracens, on attempting to 

I land, were furiously driven back and cut to pieces : 

j 'a storm bad dispersed one half of their ships; 

and the invaders, unable to retreat, were either 
i slaughtered or made prisoners. 

; The Saracens might have reared an immense 

i empire, had they, like the Romans, acknowledged 

I only one head; but their generals always affected 

: independence. Egypt shook off the yoke of the 

I caliphs, and became the residence of an inde- 

I pendent sultan. Mauritania followed the same 

: example, and became the empire of Morocco, 

under its absolute prince. Sixain, or at least the 
kingdom of Cordova, had thrown off' its depend- 
ence on the caliphs of the race of Abassidas, 
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and obeyed a race of princes of tbe ancient family 
of tlie Ommiades, In tMs state of division, the 
Saracen poorer had ceased to be considered as one 
empire; yet it is to be observed, that all these 
separate sovereigns continiied to respect the caliph 
of the East as the successor of Mahomet, though 
they acknowledged to lilm no temporal subjection. 

After the deposition of Charles the Gross, the 
empire of Charlemagne subsisted only in name, 
Arnold, or Arnulpli, a bastard son of Charlemagne, 
made himself -master of Germany. Italy was 
divided between Guy, duke of Spoleto, and 
Berengarius, duke of Friuli, who had received 
tliese duchies from Charles the Bald. Arnold 
considered France to be bis property as emperor, 
but in the meantime it was possessed by Eudes 
and Charles the Simple. The dukes of Spoleto 
and Friuli had their pretensions to the empire as 
well as Arnold; they were both of the blood of 
Charlemagne. Formosus, wdio was poj^e at this 
time, complaisantly invested them all three in 
succession with the imperial dignity: in fact, the 
Homan empire no longer subsisted. The country 
which obeyed the nominal emperors was but a 
part of Germany; while France, Italy, Spain, 
Burgundy, and the countries between tbe Maese 
and the Ebine, were possessed by different inde- 
pendent princes. The emperors were tumultuously 
elected by the bishops, and such of the grandees 
as were most in power, who were become here- 
ditary princes, and who in reality were more 
independent than their sovereign. 

In speaking of the election of emperors at this 
period, it is not to be supposed that there was any 
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limited number of electors, as came afterwards to 
be tbe case. A century after tbe XJeriod of wbicb 
we now treat, we have historical evidence that 
the election of the emperor was in the peox»le at 
large ; but by what means the sentiments of the 
people were taken, it is not easy to conceive. 
Probably each duke, or count, was considered as 
the organ of the district over which he presided. 

After the death of Arnold, his son Louis was 
chosen emperor of the Romans. He was the last 
of the blood of Charlemagne ; and upon his death 
Otho, duke of Saxony, by his influence and credit, 
put the crown upon the head of Conrad, duke of 
Franconia; on whose death Plenry, surnamed 
“ The Fowler,” son of the same duke Otho of 
Saxony, was elected emperor, in the year 918. 

The incapacity of preceding emperors, and the 
disorders occasioned by the vast number of petty 
princes, who all exercised sovereign authority in 
their own states, had reduced the empire to extreme 
weakness. The Hungarians, descendants of the 
ferocious Huns, committed such depredations, that 
the emperor Conrad was content to pay an annual 
tribute to keep them quiet. Henry the Fowler, 
who was a i>rince of great abilities and excellent 
endowments, changed the face of affairs much for 
the better. His good policy united the disorderly 
nobles ; he vanquished the Hungarians, and freed 
the empire from the disgraceful tribute which was 
imposed during the reign of his predecessor. To 
this prince Germany owes the foundation of her 
cities; for before this period, excepting the castles 
on the mountains, the seats of the barbarous nobi- 
lity who lived by plunder, and the convents, filled 
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with an useless herd of ecclesiastics, the bxilk of 
the people lived dispersed ixi lonely farms and vil- 
lages. The towns built by Henry were surrounded 
with wails, and regularly fortified: they were capa- 
ble of containing a considerable number of inha- 
bitants ; and, in order that they might be speedily 
peopled, it was enjoined by the sovereign, that 
every ninth man should remove himself, with his 
whole effects, from the country, and settle in the 
nearest town. In the same spirit of judicious 
policy, Henry subjected the tilts and tournaments 
to proper regulations ; thus preserving and encou- 
raging an institution which kept alive among his 
subjects the martial spirit, and that high sense of 
honour which prompts to deeds of heroism ; while 
he restrained every thing in the practice which 
savoured of barbarism, or tended to insubordina- 
tion, by rendering individuals the judges and 
avengers in their owm quarrels. This prince held 
no correspondence with the see of Rome, he had 
been consecrated by his own bishops, and during 
his whole reign Germany seemed to have lost 
sight of Italy, 

Henry the Fowler was succeeded by his son 
Otho the Great, who again united Italy to the 
empire, and kept the aspiring popedom in subjec- 
tion. Otho was, in every respect, the character 
of the greatest celebrity at this time in Europe. 
He increased the imperial dominions by the ad- 
dition of the kingdom of Denmark, or at least 
rendered that nation for a considei’able time 
tributary to the imperial crown. . He annexed 
Bohemia likewise to the empire ; and seems to 
have assumed to himself a jurisdiction paramount 
in authority over all the sovereigns of Europe. 
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limited number of electors, as came afterwards^ to 
be the ease. A century after the period of w^hicli 
we now treat, we have historical evidence that 
the election of the emperor was in the people at 
large ; but by what means the sentiments of the 
people were taken, it is not easy to conceive. 
Probably each duke, or count, was considered as 
the organ of the district over which he presided. 

After the death of Arnold, his son Louis was 
chosen emperor of the Romans. He was the last 
of the blood of Charlemagne ; and upon his death 
; Otho, duke of Saxony, by his inhuence and credit, 

put the crown upon the head of Conrad, duke of 
Franconia; on whose death Henry, surnamed 
“ The Fowler, son of the same duke Otho of 
Saxony, was elected emperor, in the year 918. 

The incapacity of preceding emperors, and the 
disorders occasioned by the vast number of petty 
I princes, who all exercised sovereign authority in 

■ their own states, had reduced the empire to extreme 

5 w^eakness. The Hungarians, descendants of the 

ferocious Huns, committed such depredations, that 
the emperor Conrad w^as content to pay an annual 
tribute to keep them quiet. Henry the Fowler, 
who was a prince of great abilities and excellent 
j endowunents, changed the face of alfairs much for 

I the better. His good policy united the disorderly 

.j nobles ; he vanquished the Hungarians, and freed 

i the empire from the disgraceful tribute which w^as 

I imposed during the reign of his predecessor. To 

this prince Germany owes^ the foundation of her 
' cities ; for before this period, excepting the castles 

: on the mountains, the seats of the barbarous nobi'* 

lity who lived by plunder, and the convents, filled 
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with an useless herd of ecclesiastics, the hulk of 
the people lived dispersed in lonely farms and vil- 
lages. The towns built hy Henry were surrounded 
with walls, and regularly fortified : they were capa- 
ble of containing a considerable number of inha- 
bitants ; and, in order that they might be speedily 
peopled, it was enjoined by the sovereign, that 
every ninth man should remove himself, vdth his 
whole effects, from the country, and settle in the 
nearest town. In the same spirit of judicious 
policy, Henry subjected the tilts and tournaments 
to proper regulations ; thus preserving and encou- 
raging an institution which kept alive among his 
subjects the martial spirit, and that high sense of 
honour which prompts to deeds of heroism ; while 
he restrained every thing in the practice w^hich 
savoured of barbarism, or tended to insubordina- 
tion, by rendering individuals the judges and 
avengers in their own quarrels. This prince held 
no correspondence with the see of Borne, he had 
been consecrated by his own bishops, and during 
his whole reign Germany seemed to have lost 
sight of Italy. 

Henry the Fowler was succeeded hy his son 
Otho the Great, who again united Italy to the 
empire, and kept the aspiring popedom in subjec- 
tion. Otho was, in every respect, the character 
of the greatest celebrity at this time in Europe. 
He increased the imperial dominions hy the ad- 
dition of the kingdom of Denmark, or at least 
rendered that nation for a considerable time 
tributary to the imperial crown, .He annexed 
Bohemia likewise to the empire ; and seems to 
have assumed to himself a Jurisdiction paramount 
in authority over ail the sovereigns of Europe. 
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Italy, at the accession of Otlio the Great, was 
the scene of crimes equally detestable, and murders 
as atrocious, as those which stained the annals of 
the Constantinopolitan empire at the same period. 
Formosiis had been bishop of Porto before he ar- 
rived at the popedom, and in that station he had 
been twice excommunicated by pope Jolm YIII* 
for rebellion and misdemeanour. Stephen, wdio 
succeeded Formosus in the see of Rome, caused his 
body to be dug up : the corpse was convicted of 
various crimes, beheaded, and dung into the Tiber. 
The friends of Formosus, however*, conspired against 
and deposed Stephen, who was afterwards strangled 
in prison, while the body of Formosus was recovered, 
embalmed, and interred with all pontifical honours. 
Sergius III., who, before he arrived at the popedom, 
had been banished by John IX., a friend of Formo- 
sus, no sooner attained the pontifical chair, than he 
caused this abused carcass to he dug out of the 
grave a second time, and thrown into the Tiber. 

Marozia, the mistress of Sergius III., and her 
sister Theodora, tw’-o women of the most aban- 
doned and flagitious character, now ruled every 
thing in Rome ; and, maintaining their ascendency 
by the most detestable crimes, and murders with- 
out end, they filled the pontifical chair in rapid and 
monstrous succession with their paramours or their 
adulterous olFspring. 

While Rome and the church were thus i-ent in 
pieces, Berengarius, duke of Friuli, disputed with 
Hugh of Arles the sovereignty of Italy. Such 
was the situation of things W'hen, at the solicita- 
tion of most of the Italian cities, and even of the 
pope himself, Otho the Great was called to the 
aid of this unfortunate country. He entered Italy, 
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overcame tl\e duke of Friuli, and was consecrated 
ky tke pope, Emperor of the Romans, with the 
title of Cm sar and Augustus, his holiness him- 
self taking the oath of allegiance to him. Otho 
hereupon confirmed the donations made to the 
holy see by Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louis the 
Debonnaire. John XII. was not long faithful to 
his engagement of alliance. He entered into a 
confederacy with the duke of Friuli, invited his 
son to Rome, and solicited the Hungarians to 
invade Germany. O tlio hastened back to Rome, 
which he had hut recently quitted, called a council, 
and brought the pope to trial. John was deposed, 
and Otho again left Rome ; hut hardly had he 
taken his departure when Jolin had the address 
to excite an insurrection of the people, who de- 
throned his rival Leo VIII., and reinstated him in 
the pontihcal chair. But John did not live to 
enjoy his triumph : three days after his reinstate- 
ment he met the reward of his crimes, and perished 
by the hand of an indignant husband, who detected 
him in the arms of his wife. These dissensions 
again recalled Otho to Rome, where he took an 
exemplary vengeance on his enemies by hanging 
half the senate. Such was the state of Rome 
under Otho the Great ; and it continued with 
little variation under Otho II. and III., under 
Henry IL and Conrad, surnamed the Salic. Amid 
these contentions of parties it became a usual 
practice to adjust the difference by setting the 
popedom up to public sale, and disposing of it to 
the highest bidder, and bishoprics and inferior 
benefices were filled in the same manner, Bene- 
dict VIIIv and John XIX., two brothers, publicly 
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bouglit tbe popedom, one after another, and on the 
death of the latter it was purchased in a similar 
manner for a child of ten years of age, Benedict 
IX. The emperor Henry III., who was a prince 
of abilities and authority, resmned to himself the 
ri<^ht of filling the pontifical chair, and nominated 
successively three popes, without any opposition 
on the part of the ehiurch or people of Rome. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Histoey OF Britain— Earliest State — Landing of Juliuss 
Caesar — Conquest by the Romans — Abandonment of 
Britain on the Gothic Invasion of Italy — Irruptions of 
the Piets and Caledonians— Saxon Invasion — Heptarchy 
—Union under Egbert— Danish Invasions — -Alfred the 
Great — His Institutions — His Successors — Norman 
Conquest 

The history of the British Isles has hitherto been 
postponed, till we should be enabled to consider it 
in one connected yiew, from its rudest stage to 
the end of the Anglo-Saxon government, and the 
conquest of England by the Normans, which pro- 
perly constitutes the first period of British history. 

The origin of the population of kingdoms is 
always uncertain. Arguments derived either from 
a similarity of manners among ancient nations, or 
from the etymology of local names, and designa- 
tions of provinces and their inhabitants, are ex- 
tremely fallacious and inconclusive. Nations the 
most unconnected, when examined in the same 
state of society, or at the same period of their pro- 
gress from barbarism to civilization, will always 
exhibit a similarity of manners; which, therefore, 
can never be considered as a proof of their rela- 
tion to each other : and there is no opinion of the 
origin, of nations, however whimsical or ridiculous, 
that may not iincl its support from the versatile 
and pliable etymology of words. Such specula- 
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tions fall not within the province of the general 
historian. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the 
first inhabitants of Britain as a tribe of Gauls; 
the Romans found among them the same monar- 
chical government, the same religion and language, 
as among the Celtae on the continent. They were 
divided into many small nations or tribes, uncon- 
nected with and independent of each other. 
Tacitus mentions a spirit of independence to have 
prevailed even among the individuals of each state 
or nation, which, while it excited frequent factions, 
prevented the chief or prince from ever attaining 
the absolute authority of a despot. Their religion 
was that of the Druids ; the uncertainty regarding 
whose particular tenets is universally acknow- 
ledged. It is, however, generally agreed that they 
taught the belief of one God, Creator of the uni- 
verse; of the limited duration of the world, and 
its destruction by fire;- of the immortality of the 
human soul and its transmigration tlirotigli differ- 
ent bodies, in which the just and the wicked 
met with a retribution for their conduct in the 
present state : hut on these doctrines as general 
principles they seemed to have reared an immense 
superstructure of fable. Their worship was pol- 
luted by the horrid practice of human sacri- 
fice; and the chief office of their x^riests w^as 
to divine future events from the flowing of the 
blood of the victim, or the posture in which .he 
fell after receiving the fatal blow. The influence 
of this religion was so great as to extend over 
every dei)artmentof the government of the Britons, 
The Druids were not only the priests, but the 
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Judges, ci^il and criminal; and tlie bondage in 
wMcb tliey held the minds of the people was so 
strict as to supply the place of laws. The Romans, 
after the conquest of Gaul, found it impossible to 
reconcile to their laws and institutions the nations 
whom they had vsubdued, while this religion sub- 
sisted, and in this instance were obliged to depart 
from their usual principles of toleration. They 
abolished the religion of the Druids by the severest 
penal enactments.^ 

In this situation were the inhabitants of Britain 
when Julius Ca3sar, after having overcome the 
Gauls, began to look to the conquest of this 
island. The natives, conscious of their inability 
long to resist the Roman arms, endeavoured, be- 
fore bis arrival, to appease him by submissions, 
wliich bad no effect in altering his purpose. He 
landed, as is suiiposecl, near to Deal; and, contrary 
to Ms expectation, found himself opposed, not by 
a tumultuous troop of barbarians, but by a regular 
and w^eil-disciplined army, 'wh.o attacked him with 
the most determined courage. Though repulsed, 
they persevered in repeated attacks on the legions, 
and, availing themselves of all their local advan- 
tages, spun out the campaign till the approach of 
winter, with very little loss to themselves. Caesa,!* 
was soon equally disposed as they to an accom- 
modation ; and, after some weeks spent in ineffec- 
tual operations, he re-embarked his troops, deter- 
mined to return with a much greater force. In 
his second invasion, he bronght with him five 


* A most elaborate account of the history, manners, 
learning, and religion of .the Druids, is to be found in 
Henry’s “ History of Britain/’ k vch. 4. 
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legions, making at least 20,000 foot, a competent 
body of horse, and a fleet of 800 sail. 

To resist so formidable an army, the Britons, 
hitherto disuiiited under their different princes, 
entered into a confederacy, appointing Cassibel- 
lanus, king of the Trinobantes,* their commander 
in-chief. They now made a most desperate re- 
sistance, and showed all the ability of practised 
warriors. The contest, however, was in vain ; 

Caesar gained several advantages ; he penetrated 
into the country, burned the capital of Cassibel- 
laniis, the present St. Albans, or Verulamium ; 
deposed that prince, and established his own ally, 
Mandubratius, upon the throne ; and, finally, after 
compelling the country to articles of submission, 
he returned again into Gaul. 

Britain was for some time rescued from the 
yoke of the Romans by the civil wars in Italy, 
which gave sufficient employment at home ; and, 
after the fall of the commonwealth, the first em- 
perors w^ere satisfied wdth the conquests they had 
obtained over the liberties of their country : so 
that the Britons for near a century enjoyed their 
freedom unmolested,'}- But in the reign of 
Claudius the conquest of Britain was seriously 
determined. Claudius, after paving the way by 
Plautius, one of his generals, arrived himself in 

* The country of the Trinobantes comprehended Mid- 
dlesex and Essex.— Camden.- 

f The Britons conciliated the favour of Augustus by 
sending ambassadors to Rome, from time to time, with 
presents. These ‘ consisted of works in hmy (query, ? 

whence the material ?) bridles, chains, amber, and glass 
vessels. — Strabo, lib. xv. 
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tine island, and received the submission of the 
south-east provinces. The rpst, under Carac- 
tacus, or Caratach, made an obstinate resist- 
ance; but were at length subdued by Ostorius 
Scapula; and Caractacus, as .has been already 
noticed, was defeated, and sent prisoner to Eome^; 
where his magnanimous behaviour procured him 
a very respectful treatment.^ 

Yet the island was not subdued. Suetonius 
Paulinus, under the emperor Nero, was invested 
with the chief command. He directed his first 
attempts against the island of Mona, now Angle- 
sey, upon the coast of Wales, which was the 
centre of the Druidical superstition ; and, ex- 
pelling the Britons from the island, who made a 
most frantic resistance, he burned many of the 
Druids, and destroyed their consecrated groves 
and altars. Plaving thus triumphed over the 
religion of the Britons, he thought his future pro- 
gress would be easy ; but be was disappointed in 
bis expectations. The Britons, more exasperated 
than intimidated, w^ere all in arms, and, headed 
by Boaclicea, queen of tlie Iceni, had attacked 
several of the Roman settlements. Suetonius 
hastened to the protection of London. The Bri- 
tons, however, reduced it to ashes, massacred the 
inhabitants that remained in it, putting to death 
70,000 of the Romans and their allies. Sueto- 
nius revenged these losses by a decisive victory, 
in which 80,000 Britons fell in the field. Boa- 
dicea, to escape slavery, or an ignominious death, 
* For a brief narrative of the Roman transactions in 
Britain prior to the time of Agricola, see Tacitus, Vit. Agri., 
cap. xiii''&c.', . 
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put an end to her own life hy poison. Still 
tMs success was pot attended with the reduction 
of the island, wWch was not accomplished till 
Julius Agricola received the command, andfornmd 
a regular plan for the subjugation of Britain. He 
secured every advantage which he obtained by 
proper garrisons; and, pushing northward beyond 
die centre of the island, he fixed a chain of forts 
between the Friths of Clyde and Forth, which 
secured the Roman provinces from the incursKms 
of the barbarous inhabitants from the north. He 
cultivated very successfully, likewise, the arts ot 
peace; and, by degrees, reconciled the southern 
Britons to the laws and government of the Boinans. 
The Caledonians still defended their barren moun- 
tains, which, happily for them, the Romans did 
not i biuV worth much pains to subdue. Adrian 
visited Britain, and built a new rampart between 
the Tyne and the Frith of Solway.^ The Roman 
province was consequently, at this time, somewhat 
retrenched in its limits. It was afterwaids ex- 
tended by the conquests of Antoninus Pius, and 
Severus, who carried his arms very far into the 
north. The details of these expeditions, however 
important to a Briton, exceed the circumscription 
of general history.* 

By the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 
Britain again recovered her liberty. The legions 
which defended the island were carried over to 
the protection of Italy and Gaul, against the 

* The reader will find this first period of British history 
fully and ably illustrated by Camden, “ Romans in Bri- 
tain and Chalmers, in his “Caledonia,” b. 1, the Roman 
period. 



Gothic invaders. The southern Britons did not 
cliange, for they were invaded 
and Caledonians; and, so degraded 
and abased was the national spirit by its subjec- 
tion to the Roman yoke, that the Britons solicited 
the protection of Rome against their unconquered 
neighbours. A trifling assistance was all that 
the state of the empire could afford. The Romans 
as a last good ofSce, assisted them in rebuilding 
erected by Severus, and, counselling 
them to arm manfully in their own defence, they 
bade a final adieu to Britain, about the year 448, 
after having been masters of a considerable part of 
tile island for nearly four centuries. 

The legions had been entirely withdrawn about 
forty years before this period; and, under the 
pgn of Hononus, Britain was considered an 
independent country. Prom that period till the 
descent of the Saxons in 449, the state of the 
countoy, and the nature of the government, can 

only be matter of conjecture.* 

_ The character of the southern inhabitants of 
the island appears at this period to have been ex- 
tremely despicable; they could not avail them- 
selves of thmliberty they had gained by the depar- 
ture of the Romans. The Piets and Caledonians 
considered the Southern Britons as a people fitted 
tor slavery. They broke down from their mountains 
witli unresisted fury, and carried havoc and devas- 
tation along with them. The Britons, instead of 
vindicating their rights by a magnanimous oppo- 
c„*i visionary picture of it (acknowledged to be 
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’ sition, again renewed their abject solicitations to 

the Romans; but the Goths had given to them 
] too much employment at home to permit their 

1 sending aid to a distant and useless province. In 

this extremity, numbers of the Britons fled across 
I the sea into Gaul, and settled in the province of 

“ .^moWca, which firom that time became known 

by the name of Brittany. It was happy for those 
f who remained, that their enemies, the Piets and 

I Caledonians, had too much of the predatory dis- 

i position to think of making complete conquests, 

of securing what they had won. They were satis- 
^ fled with ravaging a part of the country, and 

; retired again to their mountains. The Britons, 

^ in this interval of peace,- behaved as if secure of 

: its continuance. They made no preparations for 

! resisting an enemy, whom they might easily have 

’ foreseen they would often have to cope with. 

A new irruption of the Piets and Caledonians 
totally disheartened them ; and, to complete their 
shame, they sent a deputation into Germany, to 
invite the Saxons to come to their assistance ,and 
protection. 

The Saxons were at this time regarded as one 
of the most warlike tribes of the ancient Germans. 

They occupied the sea-coast from the mouth of 
the Rhine to Jutland ; and had made themselves 
knowm to the Britons by piratical expeditions on 
their coasts. They received this embassy with 
great satisfaction, and, under the command of two 
brothers, Hengis and Horsa, they landed in the 
year 450 on the island of Than et, and immediately f 

marched to the defence of the Britons. The Scots 
and Piets, unable to resist the valour of these 
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foreigners, %ver€ defeated and compelled to retire 
to the nortli. The Saxons, as might have been 
expected, next turned their thoughts to the entire 
reduction of the Britons. After various and 


alternate changes of success, the Saxons, having 
brought over large reinforcements of their country- 
men, finally accomplished the reduction of South 
Britain, Difierent parts of the country having 
been subdued by different leaders, who were each 
ambitious of independence and absolute authority, 
the country, even after its final reduction, which 
was not till above a century and a half^ after the 
first landing of the Saxons, exhibited a broken 
and divided appearance. Seven distinct provinces 
were formed into independent kingdoms I 

The history of the Saxon Hebtarchy is ex- 
tremely obscure. The duration of the several 
kingdoms till their union under Egbert is almost 
all that can be noted with any approach to histo- 
rical certainty. 

The kingdom of Kent began in the year 455, 
under Escus the son of Hengist, and, during the 
reigns of seventeen princes, lasted till the year 827, 
when it was subdued by the West Saxons. Under 
Ethelbert, one of the Kentish kings, the Saxons 
were converted to Christianity. Pope Gregory 
the Great sent over into Britain the monk Augus- 
tine, with forty associates, who very effectually 
propagated the doctrines of Christianity by their 


^ * It is in this period that is placed the reign of King 

^ Arthur, prince of the Silnres, who achieved many victories 

F" over the Saxons, and, having signaUy routed them in the 
battle of Badenhill, fought A. n. 520, secured the tran- 
quillity of his people for above forty years. 
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eloquence and the exemplary purity of their 
morals. 

The second kingdom of the Heptarchy is that 
of Northumberland, -which began in the year 547, 
and lasted, under twenty-three princes, till the 
year 926. The third was that of East Anglia, 
which began a. d. 575> and in which, before its 
union in 928, there reigned fifteen successive 
princes. The fourth, Mercia, the largest and most 
powerful of the Heptarchy, comprehended all the 
middle counties of England. It subsisted from the 
year 582 to the year 827. The fifth kingdom of 
the Heptarchy was that of Essex, of which, 
before its union, there were fourteen princes. Of 
Sussex, which was the sixth kingdomof the Hep- 
tarchy, there were only five princes before it was 
finally reduced. The seventh, which ultimately 
subdued and united the whole kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, was that of Wessex or the "West 
Saxons. It began in the year 519, and had not 
subsisted above eighty years, when one of its 
princes conquered the kingdom of Sussex and 
annexed it to his dominions. 

In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy there w^as 
no exact rule or order of succession ; and the 
reigning chief, considering all the princes of his 
family as his rivals, was seldom at ease till he had 
secured himself by putting them to death ; hence, 
and from another ’cause, which was the passion 
for monastic life, the royal families were entirely 
extinguished in all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy, and Egbert, prince of the West Saxons, 
remained at last the sole surviving descendant of 
the Saxon conquerors who subdued Britain. These 
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were favourable circumstances for the ambition of 
Egbert, and naturally incited him to attempt the 
conquest of the whole Heptarchy. The Mercians 
were at that time the greatest and most powerful 
of these petty kingdoms, and held Kent and 
East Anglia as tributary states. Some intestine 
differences facilitated the conquest, and Egbert, 
after several desperate engagements, reduced them 
entirely under his authority. Essex -was subdued 
with equal facility. Sussex, we have before re- 
marked, had been very early added to the dominion 
of the West Saxons. The East Angles submitted 
of themselves, and craved the protection of the 
victorious Egbert; and the Northumbrians soon 
after followed their example. 

Thus the whole kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy were united into one great state, nearly 400 
years after the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, by 
the victorious arms and judicious policy of Egbert. 
This great event, which is properly the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of England, took place in the 
year 827.' 

England, thus united, was soothing herself with 
the prospect of peace and tranquillity, which 
during the contentions of the Heptarchy she had 
never enjoyed; but this happiness was yet at a 
distance. The Normans, whose devastations, had 
rendered them formidable to the continental king- 
doms, now began to show themselves on the coast 
of England, where they were known by the name 
of Danes. Their first landing had taken place in 
the year 787, in the kingdom of Wessex. From 
that time, for several centuries, England was never 
ifiree from the ravages of these barbarians ; whose 
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invasions became from time to time more formi- 
dable, according as resistance exasperated them, 
or the hopes of plunder allured fresh bands of their 
countrymen to join in their expeditions. 

Under Alfred, the grandson of Egbert, England, 
from this source alone, was reduced to the lowest 
extremity. This prince, whose singular endow- 
ments of mind were united to great heroism and 
courage, had for some years, with various success, 
made the most vigorous efforts to free his country 
from the scourge of the Danes. In one year he 
engaged them in eight battles; and while he flat- 
tered himself that he had reduced them to extre- 
mity, a new torrent poured in upon the coast, 
which obliged him to offer proposals of peace. 
The^e, though agreed to by the Danes, were not 
fufllled; they still continued their depredations, 
and the Saxons were reduced to such despair, that 
many left their country, fled into the mountains 
of Wales, or escaped beyond sea. Alfred himself 
was obliged to relinquish his crown. He con- 
cealed himself in the habit of a peasant, and lived 
for some time in the house of a neat-herd. Col- 
lecting afterwards a few followers, he betook him- 
self to a small retreat in Somersetshire, surrounded 
by forests and morasses ; wdiere he lay concealed 
for the space of a year, till the news of a pros- 
perous event called him again into the field. 

A chief of Devonshire, a man of great spirit 
and valour, had, with a handful of his followers, 
routed a large party of Danes, and taken a con- 
secrated or enchanted standard, in which they 
reposed the utmost confidence. Alfred, observing 
this symptom of reviving spirit in his subjects, 
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left his retreat; but before having recourse to 
arms, he resolved to inspect himself the situation 
of the enemy. Assuming the disguise of a harper, 
he passed without suspicion into the Danish camp, 
wdiere his music and drollery obtained him so 
favourable a reception, that he was kept there for 
several days, and even lodged in the tent of their 
prince. Here, having remarked their careless 
security, their contempt of the English, and their 
own real weakness, he immediately, by private 
emissaries, summoned a rendez vous of the bravest 
of the Saxon nobles, inviting them to appear at 
Bricton, on the borders of Sel wood forest, attended 
by all their followers. Thither they accordingly 
resorted in very great numbers. The English 
beheld with rapture their beloved monarch, whom, 
from his long absence, they had accounted dead. 
They were impatient to march under his banner, 
and Alfred led them immediately to the attack. 
Their enemies, the Danes, surprised at the sight 
of a foe whom they looked upon as entirely sub- 
dued, made a very feeble resistance, and w'ere j)ut 
to diglit with great slaughter. The English might 
have entirely cut them to pieces; but the gene- 
rosity of Alfred inclined him rather to spare and 
incorporate them with his subjects. He allowed 
them to settle in the provinees of East Anglia and 
Nortbiimherland, which the late ravages had al- 
most depopulated, and the Danes, embracing the 
Christian religion, were united with the English. 
The more turbulent of them found opportunity to 
escape beyond sea, where, under the command of 
Hastings, a notorious plunderer, they prepared 
themselves for fresh depredations. 
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Allred employed tMs interval of tranquillity in 
restoring order to the state ; in establishing civil 
and military institutions, and chiedy in equipping 
a respectable fieet, which had been hitherto totally 
neglected by the English. These precautions 
were extremely necessary, for the Banes attempted 
more than once a new invasion, and committed 
the most destructive ravages. At length, after a 
very complete defeat, and a most exemplary seve- 
rity, which Alfred now found it necessary to adopt 
with those whom he took prisoners, these northern 
pirates suspended for several years their predatory 
visits to Britain. 

Englandnowenjoyed full tranquillity under this 
excellent prince ; and Alfred saw his kingdom in 
the possession of every happiness which could flow 
from the salutary laws and institutions which he 
had established; when he died in the vigour of 
his age, after a glorious reign of nearly thirty 
years. 

Alfred, whether we view him in his public or 
private character, deserved to be esteemed one of 
the best and greatest of princes. He united the 
most enterprising and heroic spirit with the great- 
est prudence and moderation ; the utmost vigour 
of authority with perfect aifahiiity and a most 
winning deportment ; the most exemplary justice 
with the greatest lenity. His civil talents were 
in every respect equal to his military virtues. He 
found the kingdom in the most miserable condi- 
tion to which anarchy, domestic barbarism, and 
foreign hostility could reduce it ; by the valour 
of his arms, and by his abilities as a politician and 
lawgiver, he brought it to a pitch of eminence and 
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glory, which, till then, England had never attained. 
The outlines of his admirable plan of political 
economy merit particular attention, as being, in 
fact, the foundation of the venerable system of the 
British Constitution. 

Alfred divided all England into counties ; these 
he subdivided into hundreds; and the hundreds 
again into tithings. Ten neighbouring house- 
holders formed a tithing, a fribourg, or decennary, 
over which one man was appointed to preside, called 
a tithing-man or borgholder.* Every householder 
was answerable for the conduct of his family, and 
the borgholder for the conduct of all within his 
district. Every man was punished as an outlaw 
wdio did not register himself in some tithing; and 
none could change their habitation without a war- 
rant from the tithing-man or borgholder. When 
any person was accused of a crime, the borgholder 
was summoned to answer for him ; if he declined 
to become his security, the criminal was committed 
to prison till trial. If he escaped before trial, the 
borgholder was subjected to a penalty. 

The borgholder, in deciding disputes or small 
lawsuits, summoned his whole decennary or tith- 
ing to assist him. In matters of greater import- 
ance, in appeals from the decennary, or in contro- 

. * Borgh, in the Saxon language, according to Spelman, 
signifies a pledge or security; In these small communities 
or neighbourhoods, every man was security for the conduct 
of his neighbour^ and hence the origin of the word neigh- 
hour, (juasi NighBorgh, or near pledge. Jamieson assigns 
a different etymology, viz. Nahgihur, Germ, from nach^ 
near, and gihur, inhabitant.— JDiCjf., voce Nichhour, 
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versies arisingbetween members of different decen- 
naries, the cause was brought before the hundred, 
which consisted of ten decennaries, or one hundred 
families of freemen; and which was regularly 
assembled every four weeks for the deciding of 
causes. Their method of deciding deserves par- 
ticularly to be noticed, as being the origin of juries, 
that inestimable privilege of Britons. Twelve 
freeholders were chosen, who, having sworn, toge- 
ther with the presiding magistrate of the hundred, 
to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
determination of the cause. Besides those monthly 
meetings of the hundred, there was an annual meet- 
ing appointed for the regulation of the police of the 
district, and for the correction of abuses in magis- 
trates. The people, like their ancestors, the ancient 
Germans, assembled in arms, whence the hundred 
was sometimes called a wapentake ; and these 
meetings thus served both for the support of mili- 
tary discipline, and for the administration of 
justice. 

Superior to the court of the hundred was the 
county court, which met twice a year, after 
Michaelmas and Easter, and consisted of all the 
freeholders of the county. The bishop and aider- 
men i>resided in this court, and their business 
was to receive appeals from the hundreds and 
decennaries, and decide disputes between the inha- 
bitants of different hundreds. The alderman 
formerly possessed both the civil and military 
authority; hut Alfred, judging properly that this 
gave too much power to the nobility, appointed a 
sheriff in each county, who enjoyed alike authority 
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with the alderman in his judicial powers. His 
office was likewise to guard the rights of the 
crown, and to levy the fines imposed, -which at that 
time formed a very considerable part of the public 
revenue. 

An appeal lay from all these courts to the king 
himself, in council ; and Alfred, in whom his sub- 
jects deservedly placed the highest confidence, was 
overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of the 
kingdom. The only remedy for this was to re- 
form the ignorance and restrain the corruption of 
tlie inferior magistrates, from whence it arose. 
Alfred, therefore, was solicitous to appoint the 
ablest and the most upright of his nobility to 
exercise the office of sheriffs and earls. He pu- 
nished many for malversation, and he took care 
to enforce the study of letters, and particularly of 
the laws, as indispensable to their continuing in 
office., 

Alfred likewise framed a body of laws, which, 
though now lost, is generally supposed to be the 
origin of what is termed the common law of Eng- 
land, The institutions of this prince will bring to 
mind many of the political regulations of Charle- 
magne, which have been described at some length, 
and to which those of The Great Alfred hear a 
very near resemblance. 

This excellent prince wisely considered the cul- 
tivation of letters as the most efieetual means of 
thoroughly eradicating barbarous dispositions. 
The ravages of the Danes had totally extinguished 
all sparks of learning, by the dispersion of the 
monks, and the burning their monasteries and. 
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lik?^ CWlpma misfortunes, Alfred, 

like Charlemagne, invited learned men from all 

quarters ofEurope toreside in his dominions He 

ToSessed^oTS^’ every freeholder 

ploughs to send his children 

there for instruction. He is said to have founded 

or, at least, to have liberally endowed, the illufl 

X“/S2S ■" * 1 ' 

His own example was the most effectual en 
~ement to the promotion of a liSli xT 
Alfred was himself, for that age, a moK^- 
phshed scholar, and, considering the necessarv toils 

liteTat^r? lumself in the pursuits of 

IS said to have divided his time 

desoatehoftrk ^as allotted to the 

despatch of the business of government ; another to 

^ tWrd t; study aiS 
i_„ -■ ®y^ts admirable regularity of life 

i"4 hi kTnvL^^®^^ new-modelling and civO- 
niou! and lea^d iT^^He'wrrr^^^ 

tiful apologues anr:roriesl7ol?yTj^o^ 
^ndenc} . He translated the histories of Bede and 

SS; 

view of his character, must be regal^f ^InTof 

2S9,)^me“lonThi“mami^^^^ Hearne, tom. i. 

marked ivith twentv four riu * ■ by a candle 

his study. divisions, which always burnt in 
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the wisest and best of men that ever occupied the 
throne of any nation.* 

The most complete system of policy which 
human wisdom can devise must be ineffectual 
under weak governors and magistrates. The 
admirable institutions of Alfred were hut partially 
and feebly enforced under his successors; and 
England, still a prey to the ravages of the Danes, 
and to intestine disorders, relapsed again into 
confusion and barbarism. 

Edward, the son and successor of Alfi-ed, whose 
military talents bore some resemblance to those 
of his father, had no share of his political genius. * : ,, 

He fought his battles with intrepidity ; but un- i' 

able to take advantage of circumstances, or to * ^ 

secure the order and force of government by a 
well“i*egulated administration, his reign w’-as one I 

continued scene of war and tumult, as were those i - 

of his successors, Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred. 

In the reign of the latter prince, the priesthood 
began first to extend its influence over the minds , 

of the English monarchs, and to concern itself no ^ 

less in temporal affairs than in spiritual. Dunstan, ^ 

a fanatical bigot, but sufficiently awake to his own ,, ^ 

interest and that of the church, ruled everything : : , 

under Edred, and under his successors Edwy, , 

Edgar, and Edward the Martyr, ' 

Lhider Ethelred, the successor of Edward, a . j . 

youth of despicable talents, the Danes began se- 
riously to project the conquest of England. Con- : 

ducted by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olaiis, 

^ The character of Alfred is admirably described by 
Carte, Hist of Eng., vol. i, b. 4, § 18. 
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king of Norway, they made a formidable descent 
upon the island, and, after various successes, com- 
pelled the dastardly Ethelred repeatedly to pur- 
chase a peace, which tliey as constantly violated. 
Ethelred indeed furnished them with strong 
causes. In the spirit of the weakest and most 
treacherous policy, he attempted to cut off, , by 
a general massacre, all the Danes that had 
established themselves in the island. This pro- 
duced, as might have been anticipated, the re- 
doubled vengeance of their countrymen. At 
length the English nobility, ashamed of their 
prince, and seeing no other relief to the kingdom 
from its miseries, swore allegiance to Sweyn the 
Danish monarch; and Ethelred fled into Nor- 
mandy, where he found protection from Richard, 
the grandson of the great Rollo, who, as we have 
already seen, flrst established his northern fol- 
low^ers in that part of France. 

Ethelred, upon the death of Sweyn, who did 
not long enjoy his new dominions, endeavoured to 
regain his kingdom ; hut he found in Canute, the 
son of Sweyn, a prince determined to make good 
his father’s rights. The inglorious Ethelred died 
soon after, and left his empty title to his son Ed- 
mund, surnamed Ironside ; who possessed indeed 
courage and ability to have preserved his country 
from sinking into such calamities, but wanted 
talents to raise it from that abyss into which it had 
already fallen. After several desperate but unsuc- 
cessful engagements^ he was compelled by his no- 
bility, who urged it as the only means of saving the 
kingdom, to come to an accommodation with Ca- 
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nute, and to divide the dominions of England by 
treaty. The Danish prince got Mercia, East 
Anglia, and Northumberland; and the southern 
provinces were left to Edmund. But this prince 
survived the treaty only a few months. He 
was murdered at Oxford by a conspiracy of the 
Danes, who thus made wray for the succession of 
their monarch Canute to the throne of all Eno*- 
laud. 

Edmund Ironside had left two sons, Edwin and 
Edward ; the first measure of Canute -was to seize 
these two princes, whom he sent abroad, to his ally 
the king of Sweden, with a request that, as soon 
as they arrived at his court, they might he put to 
death. Humanity induced the Swedish monarch 
to spare their lives ; he sent them into Hungary, 
where Solyman, the Hungarian king, gave his sister 
in mamage to Edwin the elder prince, and his 
sister-in-law to Edward. Of this last marriage 
were born t^vo children, Edgar Atheling, and Mar- 
garet, afterwards spouse to Malcolm Canmore, 
king of Scotland. 

Canute, from the extent of his dominions, was 
one of the greatest monarchs of the age. He was 
sovereign of Denmark, Norway, and England. 
His character, as king of England, w'as not uni- 
form. He was, in the first years of his reign, 
detested by his subjects, whom he loaded with the 
heaviest taxes, and exasperated by numberless 
acts of violence and oppression. In Ms latter 
years, his administration was mild and equitable, 
and he courted, in a particular manner, the favour 
of the church by munificent donations and en- 
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dowments of monasteries.* He sustained the 
elory of his kingdom by compeUing Malcolm 
Canmore to do homage for his possession ot 
Cumberland, -which that high-spinted prince had 

refused to submit to. , , rt 

Canute left three sons : — the eldest, Sweyn, was 
crowned king of Norway ; the youngest, Hardi- 
knute, W’as in possession of Denmark, and ciaimea 
right to England, in virtue of a prior destmation 
of his father, who afterwards altered his will, and 
left that kingdom to his immediate elder brother 
Harold. A civil war would have ensued^ between 
these princes had not the English nobility inter- 
fered, and prompted a division of the kingdom. 
Harold, it was agreed, should have all the pro- 
vinces north of the Thames, while Hardiknute 
should possess all to the south-f, Emma, widow 
of Canute, and mother of Hardiknute, had two 
sons by her former marriage wnth Ethelred. These 
princes, Edward and Alfred, had been brought 
up in Normandy, where their uncle, Robert, duke 
of Normandy, protected them against the resent- 
ment and jealousy of Canute. Harold wished^ to 
prosecute his father’s purpose of extinguishing 

* In the latter part of his life, to atone for his many 
acts of violence, he built churches, endowed monasteries, 
and imported relics; and had, indeed, a much better title 
to saintehip than many of those who adorn the 
calendar. He commissioned an agent at Rome 
chase St. Augustine’s arm for one hundred talents yt siRei , 
a much greater sum than the finest statue of antiquity would 
then have sold for.”— Grainger’s Bioff, Htst, Class i. 

+ Carte, Hist, of Eng., vol. i. b. iv. § 31. 
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tile Saxon blood in tbe posterity of Etlielred. 
iyfred, one of tlxe princes, was invited to London, 
with many professions of regard. But Harold 
had given orders to surprise and murder his 
attendants, and the prince was led prisoner to a 
monastery, where he soon after died. Edw^arcl, 
hearing of his brother’s fate, fled back into Nor- 
mandy. Harold did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his crime, for he died in the fourth year of his 
reign; and Hardiknute, king of Denmark, be- 
taking himself to England, was acknowledged 
sovereign of the whole kingdom, without opposi- 
tion. After a violent administration of two years 
he died, to the great comfort of Ms subjects, who 
now seized the opportunity of entirely shaking off 
the Danish yoke. The posterity of Edmund Iron- 
side, Edgar Atheling and his sister Margaret, were 
the true heirs of the Saxon family ; but their 
absence in Hungary appeared to the English a 
sufficient reason for giving a preference to Edward, 
the son of Ethelred, who w^as fortunately in the 
kiagdom, and the Danes made no attempt to resist 
the voice of the nation. 

Edward, sur named the Confessor, mormted the 
throne with the affections of his subjects. He 
was a mild, but a weak and pusillanimous prince. 
From his education in Normandy he had contracted 
a strong relish for the manners of that people, 
many of whom attended him into England, and 
were his particular favourites. His reign was 
embroiled by the turbulent and factious spirit of 
Godwin, earl of Wessex, and governor of Kent 
and Sussex. This nobleman, grounding his hopes 
upon his extensive authority and w’eaith, and the 
f-2 
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imbecility of bis sovereign, very early conceived a 
plan for subverting tbe government, and assuming 
absolute power. He attempted an open rebellion 
in tbe kingdom, wbicb Edward found no otber 
means of quelling than by coming to an accom- 
modation with tbe traitor. Godwin died m tbe 
interim, and bis son Harold, an enterprising 
youth, while be affected ia modest and complying 
disposition to bis sovereign, concealed the same 
ambitious views. He secured tbe affections of the 
nobility, united them to bis interests, and, succeed- 
ing* to the immense possessions of bis father, be 
was soon in a condition to make bis pretensions 
formidable to Edward. This prince, then in the 
decline of life, would willingly have settled bis 
dominions on his nephew Edgar Atbeling, the 
only remaining branch of the Saxon line, but the 
imbecility of this young man, be foresaw, would 
never make good bis right against tbe pretensions 
of one so popular as Harold, whose views clearly 
aimed at sovereign power. It appeared to Ed-w 
ward more advisable to nominate for bis successor 
William, duke of Normandy, a prince whose power, 
reputation, and great abilities, were sufficient to 
support any destination wdiicb be might make in 
bis favour.'^ 

This celebrated prince was tbe natural son ot 
Robert, duke of Normandy, by tbe daughter of 
a furrier of Falaise. Illegitimacy, in those days, 
was accounted no stain, and bis father left him, 
wffiile yet a minor, heir to bis whole dominions. He 
bad to struggle with an arrogant nobility, several 


* Carte, vol. i. b. iv. § 39. 
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of whom even advanced claims to his crown ; but 
he very early showed a genius capable of asserting 
and vindicating his rights, and soon became the 
terror both of his rebellious subjects and of foreign 
invaders. He reduced his patrimonial dominions 
to the most implicit obedience; and through the 
whole of his life he seems to have regarded it 
as a fixed maxim, that inflexible rigour of con- 
duct was the first duty and the wdsest policy of a 
, sovereign. 

William paid a visit to England ; and Edward, 
receiving him with all the regard due to the rela- 
tionship that 'subsisted between them, and to the 
character of so celebrated a prince, gave him to 
understand that he intended liim for his successor. 
His return to Normandy, however, gave the am- 
bitious Harold an opportunity for the prosecution 
of his schemes. He continued to extend his 
induence among the nobility, by the most insi- 
nuating address, and it is not improbable that the 
rigid severity of the character of William, to which 
the manners of Harold formed so strong a con- 
trast, contributed to the success of his pretensions, 

Edward died in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, 
and Harold had so well prepared matters that he 
took possession of the throne with as little dis- 
turbance as if he had succeeded by the most 
undisputed title, " 

Thus ended the line of the Saxon monarchs in 
England, The Duke of Normandy, on receiving 
intelligence of the accession of Harold, resolved 
to assert his claims in the most effectual man- 
ner. He used the formality of first summoning 
that prince to resign Ms possession of the kingdom, 
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but bis summons was answered by a spirited de- 
claration from Harold, that be would defend Ms 
right with the last drop of Ms blood. The prepa- 
rations made by Wilbam for an invasion of Eng- 
land occupied a considerable length of time, and 
were proportionally formidable. The feme of so 
great an enterprise, in an age of adventure, ex- 
cited many of the nobility throughout the different 
kingdoms of Europe to repair with their followers 
to his standard. The counts of Anjou and Flan- 
ders encouraged their subjects to engage in the 
expedition, and even the court of France, though 
evidently contrary to its interest to contribute to 
the aggrandizement of so dangerous a vassal, in- 
creased the levies of "William with many of the 
chief nobility of the kingdom. Harold Halfager, 
king of Norway, undertook to favour the expedi- 
tion, by making a landing with a formidable army 
in one quarter, while William invaded the island 
in another. The emperor Henry IV. of Ger- 
many engaged to protect the dominions of Nor- 
mandy in the absence of its prince; and the pope, 
Alexander TI., gave his sanction to the enterprise, 
by pronouncing Harold an usurper, and directing 
a sentence of excommunication against all who 
should adhere to Ms interest. 

William had now assembled an army of 60,000 
men, of whom 50,000 were cavalry ; and a fleet 
amounting, it is said, to 3000 vessels great and 
small. The attack was begun by the Norwegian 
army under Halfager, who entered the Humber 
with 300 sail. The Norwegians, in the hrst en- 
gagement, defeated and put to flight an English 
army under Morcar, earl of Northumberland, and 
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Edwin, earl of Mercia, the brothers-in-law of 
Harold, who, in the meantime, collecting a for- 
midable force, revenged this loss by the total rout 
and dispersion of the army of Halfager. This 
victory, though honourable to Harold, was the 
immediate cause of his ruin; he lost many of his 
bravest officers in the action, and disgusted the 
rest by refusing to distribute the Norwegian spoils 
among them. 

William the Norman had, in the meantime, 
landed at Pevensey on the coast of Sussex. The 
best politicians of the court of Harold endeavoured 
to dissuade that prince from hazarding an imme- 
diate action. It would have been unquestionably 
his wisest plan to have waited the relaxation of 
the first ardour of the Normans; to have harassed 
them by skirmishes, and cut off their provisions, 
which, in the end, must in all probability have 
given the English a complete victory. But the 
ardour of Harold could not brook delay; he 
hastened with impetuosity to a general engage- 
ment, on which depended the .fate of his kingdom; 
and in the memorable battle of Hastings, which 
was fought (October 14, lOGG) on both sides with 
desperate courage from the morning till the setting 
of the sun, the death of Harold, and the total 
discomfiture of his army, after some ineffectual 
struggles of further resistance, placed William, 
duke of Normandy, in possession of the throne of 
England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gn the Government, Laws, and Manners of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The period of British history to which w^e are 
now arrived may he properly concluded by some 
reflections on the government and manners of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as there are several particulars in 
the structure of that government, and in the 
policy of this ancient people, which are supposed 
to have had their influence on the British consti- 
tution, such as we And it at present, and are 
, , topics from which" speculative men and political 

1 writers have not unfrequently drawm conclusions 

j , , applicable to our own times, and the present system 

I of government. 

■ The Saxons, who enjoyed the same lihei‘ty with 

all the ancient Germans, retained that political 
freedom in their new settlements to which they 
had been accustomed in their own country. Their 
kings, who were no more than the chiefs of a 
clan or tribe, possessed no greater authority than 
what is commonly annexed to that character in 
all barbarous nations^ The chief, or king, was 
the flrst among the citizens, but Ms authority 
depended more on Ms personal abilities than on 
Ms rank. “ He was even so far considered as on 
a level with the people, that a stated price was 
! flxed on Ms head, and a legal flne was levied on 

Ms murderer; which, although proportioned to 

Ik^., \ 
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his station, and superior to that paid for the life 
of a subject, was a sensible mark of his subordina- 
tion to the community.”^ 

A people in this period of society, it is not to 
be imagined would be very strict in maintaining 
a regular succession of their princes. Although 
the family of the prince had its respect and ac- 
knowledged superiority, there was no rule steadily 
observed wuth regard to succession to the throne, 
which was generally regulated by present conve- 
nience, always paying the f rst attention to the 
progeny of the last momu’ch, if any of them was 
of age and capacity for government. In the case 
of minors, the succession generally took a colla- 
teral turn; an uncle was promoted to the govern- 
ment, and, having children Mmself, the sceptre, 
at his demise, often went to his descendants, to 
the exclusion of the elder line. All these 
changes, however, required the concurrence, or, 
at least, the tacit acquiescence of the people. 
Thus the monarchies were not, strictly speaking, 
either elective ox her ediiary ; and though, in some 
instances, the destination of a prince was followed 
in the choice of his successor, they can as little be 
regarded as properly testamentary. The sulfrages 
of the states sometimes conferred the crown, but 
they more frequently recognized the person whom 
they found established, provided he was of the 
Mood-royal. Ourknowledgeof 
history and antiquities, though much the subject 
of research, disquisition, and controversy, is, 


* Hume, Appendix I., of which the following account 
of the Anglo-Saxon government is an abridgment. 
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after all, too imperfect to afford us means of 
determining, with any certainty, the prerogatives 
of the crown and privileges of the people, or of 
giving any accurate delineation of their govern- 
ment. This uncertainty must result, in a great 
measure, from their political system being ac- 
tually various in the different kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy; ..and, likewise, from its undergoing 
changes and alterations during the course of six 
centuries, from the Saxon invasion to the Norman 
conquest 

One great feature, common to all the kingdoms 
of the Heptarch^y we know, was the national 
council, called the Wittenagemot^ or assembly of 
the wise men, whose consent was requisite for 
enacting laws, and for ratifying the chief acts of 
public administration. The preambles to all the 
laws of the Saxon monarchs still remaining, leave 
doubt as to the existence of this council ; hut 
who were its constituent members is a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. Tht bishops mxdi abbots 
were unquestionably an essential part ; and it is 
as certain that this supreme court regulated both 
ecclesiastical and civil matters. It likewise ap- . 
pears that the aldermen^ or (what was a synony- 
mous term) the earls and governors of counties, 
a seat in this assembly; hut the doubt is, 
whether the commons had any place there, or 
who were those wites^ or wdse men, who are men- 
tioned as discriminated from the prelates and 
from the nobility. This is a point which the fac- 
tions of modern times have chosen to take up and 
dispute with as much acrimony as if it materially 
interested us under the present constitution, to 
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settle with precision what it was a thousand years 
ago. The monarchical party affirm that these 
wites, or wise men, were judges, or men learned 
in the laws. The advocates for the rights of the 
peojple hold them to have been the representatives 
of boroughs, or what we now call Commons. Per- 
haps the truth lies between these opinions. As 
the idea of representation is too refined for a very 
rude system of government, the most rational 
opinion seems to be, that the mites, or sapientes, 
were such men of fortune, landholders, as fell 
neither under the denomination of clergy nor 
nobility, but whose weight and consequence was 
such as to entitle them, without any election, to 
compeer at the assembly of the states, and to 
assist at their deliberations. Whether there w^as 
any requisite extent of land, that was under- 
stood to bestow this qualification, • is altogether 
uncertain. 

One thing undoubted, with regard to the Anglo- 
Saxon government, is that it was extremely aris- 
tocratical. The royal authority was very limited ; 
the people as a body were of little weight or con- 
sideration, After the abolition of the Heptarchy, 
the noblemen, who resided at a distance in the 
provinces, where the inspection and influence of 
the king would but very imperfectly extend itself, 
must naturally have acquired almost the whole 
power and authority. The great offices, too, 
which they enjoyed became, in a manner, here- 
ditary in their families ; and the command of 
the military force of the province, which it was 
necessary to give them, from the continual dan- 
ger of foreign invasion from the Danes, would 
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naturally very much increase the power 
nobles. Another circumstance, productive ot the 
same consequence, was the imperfection of the 
administration under a ferocious and military 
people, which contributed much to introduce that 
strong connexion of clientship which we find 
subsisting in all nations in a similar state ot 
society. Even the inhabitants of towns placed 
themselves under the protection of some parti- 
cular nobleman, and, feeling the ties of that con- 
nexion more strongly than any other, were accus- 
tomed to look up to his patronage as that ot a 
sovereign. The laws even favoured these ideas. 
A client, though a fireeman, was supposed so 
much to belong to his patron, that his murderer 
was obliged to pay a fine to the latter, as a com- 
pensation for his loss, in like manner as he paid 
a fine to the master for the murder of a slave. 
Many of the inferior rank of citizens entered into 
associations, and subscribed a bond, obliging them- 
selves to be faithful to each other in all cases of 
danger to any one of the confederates ; to protect 
his person, to revenge his wrongs, to pay the fines 
which he might incur through accident, and to 
contribute to his funeral cbarges. ^ This last prac- 
tice, as well as the connexion of client and patron, 
are strong proofs of the imperfection of laws, and 
of a weak administration. Only to -remedy such 
evils would men have recurred to these connexions 
and associations* 

The Saxons were divided, as all the other Ger- 
man nations, into three ranks of men, the nohle 
the and the slaves* The nobles were called 
thanes^ and these were of two kinds — the hing s 
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thanes and the lesser thanes. The latter seem to 
have been dependent on the former, and to have 
received lands, for which they either paid rent or 
military services. There were two laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which breathe a spirit very dif- 
ferent from what one would naturally expect from 
the character of the age, when the distinction of 
superior and inferior is commonly very strongly 
marked. One of the laws of Athelstan declared, 
that a merchant who had made three long sea 
voyages on his own account was entitled to the 
quality of thane ; and another declared that a 
eeorle, or husbandman, who had been able to pur- 
chase five hides of land, or five plough-gates, and 
who had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall and a bell, 
was entitled to the same rank. The freemen of 
the lower rank, who were denominated ceorles, 
cultivated the farms of the thanes, for which they 
paid rent, and they appear to have been remova- 
hle at the pleasure of the thane. 

The lowest and most numerous of the orders 
was that of the slaves or villains; of these slaves 
there were two kinds, the household slaves and 
those employed in the cultivation of the lands; 
of the latter species are the serfs, which we find 
at this day in Poland, in Hussia, and in others 
of the northern states, A master had not, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, an unlimited power over his 
slaves. He w^as fined for the murder of a slave, 
and if he mutilated one, the slave recovered his 
liberty. 

The laws of Edgar inform us that slavery was 
the lot of all prisoners taken in war. From the 
continual wars that subsisted, first between the 
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Saxons and Britons, and afterwards between the 
several kingdoms of the Heptarchy, this class of 
men could not have failed to be numerous. 

Though the Anglo-Saxon government seems 
upon the whole to have been extremely aristo- 
cratical, there were still some considerable re- 
mains of the ancient democracy of the Germans, 
The courts of the Decennary, the Hundred, and 
the County, were well calculated to defend general 
liberty, and to restrain the power of the nobility. 
In the county courts, or sMre^moteSy the free- 
holders were convened twice a year, and received 
appeals from the inferior courts. The cause ivas 
determined by a majority of voices; and the 
bishop and alderman, who sat as presidents, had 
no more to do than to collect the suffrages and 
deliver their own opinion. An appeal lay from 
all the courts to the king, but this was not prac- 
tised unless in matters of importance. The aider- 
man received a third of the fines that were levied 
in these courts, and the remaining two-thirds went 
to the king, which formed no inconsiderable part 
of die crown’s revenue. As writing w’-as little 
practised in those ages, the most remarkable civil 
transactions were finished in presence of these 
courts; such as the promulgation of testaments, 
the manumission of slaves, and the concluding of 
all important bargains and contracts. 

The punishments inflicted by the Anglo- 
Saxon courts of judicature, and the methods of 
proof employed in causes, were much the same as 
we have remarked among the other barbarous 
nations of northern origin. The pecuniary flues 
for every species of crime, and the modes of proof 
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by the judgment of God, by the ordeal of fire or 
water, by single combat, or by producing a certain 
number of evidences named compurgators , who 
swore that they believed the person spoke the 
truth ; — all these we have observed to have been 
common to the Germanic nations, and to those of 
Scandina^dan origin, except, as we have before 
remarked, the Visigoths and Ostrogoths. 

As to the military force of the nation during 
the government of the Saxons, we know that the 
expense and burthen of defending the state lay 
equally upon all the land : and it was usual for 
every five hides, or ploughs, to furnish one man 
for the service.^ The ceorles, or husbandmen, 
were provided with arms, and obliged to take their 
turn in military duty. There wex’e computed to 
be 243,600 hides in England: consequently the 
military force of the kingdom consisted of 48,720 
men, though, upon extraordinary occasions, there 
is no doubt that a greater number might be 
assembled. 

The king’s revenue consisted partly in his 
demesnes — which Were extensive — partly in the 
tolls and imposts on boroughs and seaports, and 
a share of the fines imposed by the courts of Judi- 
cature. The Dane-gelt, which is often mentioned, 
was a land-tax imposed by the state, either for the 

* The hide of land has been generally supposed equal 
to two hundred acres; but, from the use of the word in 
Domesday Book, there is reason to believe that the hide 
was no certain measure of land, but as much land as, 
according to its quality, was supposed to be of a certain 
value. This value, there is room to think, was about 
twent}^^ Norman shillings. 
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payment of sums exacted by tbe Danes, or for the 
defence of the kingdom against them. 

The law of succession among the Anglo-Saxons 
was, that the land was equally divided among all 
the male children of the deceased, which was 
called the custom of Gavel-Mnds, Lands w^ere 
chiefly of two kinds, Book land — or what was held 
by charter or book, which was regarded complete 
property ; or Folk land — what was held by tenants 
removable at the pleasure of the proprietors. 

Upon the whole, the Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
been a rude, unlettered, uncivilized people, among 
whom laws, of themselves imperfect, had yet more 
imperfect and limited influence. Their national 
character merits little other praise than that of 
hardiness and courage, which too often degenerated 
into ferocity. They were unquestionably behind 
the Normans in every point of civilization, and 
the conquest was to them a real advantage, as it 
put them in a situation to receive slowly the seeds 
of cultivation, and some knowdedge in the arts 
and sciences, of which, till then, they were almost 
totally ignorant. * 
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State of Europe during the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Centuries. 


France, which, under the splendid dominipn of 
Charlemagne, had revived the western empire of 
the Romans, and rivalled, in extent of territory 
and power, the proudest times of ancient Rome, 
had dwindled down, under the* weak posterity of 
this prince, even to the point of sustaining a dimi- 
nution of her proper territory. At the time of the 
elevation of Hugh Capet, the founder of the third 
race of her kings, France comprehended neither 
Hormandy, Bauphiny, nor Provence. On the 
death of Louis V., surnamed Faineant, or the 
Idle, his uncle Charles, duke of Brabant and 
Hainault, if the rules of succession to the throne 
had been observed, or the posterity of Charlemagne 
respected, ought to have succeeded to the crown 
of France ; hut Hugh Capet, count of Paris and 
lord of Picardy and Camp^ne, the most powerful 
and the most ambitious of the French nobles, 
whose great-grandfather Eudes, or Odo, and grand- 
father Robert the Strong, both sat on the throne 
of France, by usurping the right of Charles the 
Simple, availing himself of these pretensions, and 
assembling Ms forces, dispersed a parliament sum- 
moned for investing his rival, the duke of Bra- 
bant, with the ensigns of royalty, and was elected 
sovereign of the kingdom by the voice of his 
YOL. IT. a 
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brother peers. Charles of Brabant was betrayed 
by the bishop of Laon, and given up to Hugh 
Capet, who allowed him to die in prison. ^ 

Thus the posterity of Charlemagne being utterly 
extinct, Hugh Capet is the founder of the third, or 
Capetian race of monarchs, who, from the year 987 
down to the present age, have swayed the sceptre 
of France for more than eight hundred years: 
an instance of uninterrupted succession in a royal 
family which is unexampled in the history of 
mankind. France, divided into parties, continued 
in a state of weakness and domestic misery during 
the reign of Hugh Capet and his successor Bobert, 
whose reign affords no event worthy of record, 
unless a most audacious exertion of the authority 
of the pope over the sovereignty of France. ^ King 
Robert had married Bertha, his cousin in the 
fourth degree — a marriage which, though within 
the prohibitions of the canon law, was, in every 
respect, a wise and politic connexion, as it united 
the contending factions in the kingdom. Although 
in catholic countries, even at this day, private per- 
sons can easily purchase a dispensation from the 
pope for such matches, the French king met with 
no such indulgence. Gregory V., in the most 
insolent manner, dared to impose on king Robert 
a penance of seven years, ordered him to quit his 
wife, and excommunicated him in case of refusal. 
The emperor Otho III., who was Robert’s enemy, 
gave this decree sanction by his presence at the 
council where it was pronounced, which makes it 
probable that this shameful procedure had^ its 
origin more in political reasons than in a religious 
motive. Be that as it may, the effect of this 
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seiitence of excommiinication was very serious to 
Robert ; the unhappy prince was abandoned by 
all his courtiers, and even his domestics. His- 
torians inform us, that two only of his servants 
remained with him, whose care was to throw into 
the fire what he left at^his meals, from the horror 
they felt at what had been touched by an excom- 
municated person. This absurdity is scarcely 
credible, and ought, perhaps, to be ranked along 
with another circumstance, likewise recorded of 
this event— which is, that the queen, in punish- 
ment of this pretended incest, was brought to bed 
of a monster. Voltaire well remarks, that there 
was nothing monstrous in this whole affair, except 
the bold assurance of the pope, and the weakness 
of the king, who, to obey him, separated from his 
wife. The piety of king Robert’s character was 
signalized by his laying the foundation of that 
superb structure, the church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, one of the noblest Gothic edifices in the 
world.^ 

The subserviency of this monarch to the domi- 
neering spirit of the popedom had its natural 
effect in exciting the holy father's to further exer- 
cises of authority, Robert had been excominuni- 
cated for marrying his relation; and his grandson, 
Philip I,, was excomimmicated for divorcing a 
lady who was his relation, to make way for a 

* The president Henault informs us that this church 
was built on the foundation of an ancient temple of Jupiter, 
If this is true, it has been the peculiar lot of this edifice to 
have seen, in the modern times, the revival of its ancient 
worship, and to have been dedicated once more, in the 
course of a mad revolution, to the gods and goddesses of 
paganism. 
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mistress. Of all tlie superstitions of these times, 
it was not the least prejudicial to the welfare of 
states, that the marriage of relations, even to the 
seventh degree, w'as prohibited by the church. 
Henry, 'the father of Philip I. of France, to whom 
almost all the sovereigns of Europe were related, 
was obliged to seek a wife from the barbarous 
empire of Russia. 

The prevailing passion of the times of which we 
now treat was a taste for pilgrimages and adven- 
tures. Some Normans, having been in Palestine 
about the year 983, passed, at their return, by the 
sea of Naples, into the principality of Salerno, in 
Italy, which had been usurped by the lords of 
this small territory from the emperors of Constan- 
tinople. The Normans found the prince of Sa- 
lerno besieged by the Mahometans, and relieved 
him by raising the siege. They were dismissed 
loaded with presents, which encouraged others of 
their countrymen to go in quest of similar adven- 
tures. A troop of Normans went, in the year 
1016, to offer their services to Benedict VIII,, 
against the Mahometans ; others went to Apulia, 
to serve the duke of Capua; a third band armed 
hrst against the Greeks, and then against the 
popes, always seUiiig their services to those that 
best paid for them. William, surnamed Fier-a- 
bras, or strong-arm, with his brothers Humphry, 
Robert, and Richard, defeated the army of pope 
Leo IX., besieged him in his castle at Benevento, 
and kept him there for a year a prisoner ; and the 
court of Rome was obliged to yield to these Nor- 
mans a very considerable portion of the patrimo- 
nies of the holy see. Pope Nicholas II. gave up 
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the principality of Gapua to Richard; and to 
Robert be gave Apulia, Calabria, and the investi- 
ture of Sicily, provided he could wrest it by bis 
arms out of the hands of the Saracens, who were 
at that time in possession of most of the country. 
Robert, on his part, agreed to pay annual tribute, 
and to do homage to the pope. He immediately 
prepared to extirpate the Saracens from Sicily; 
and in the year 1101, Roger the Norman com- 
pleted the conquest of the island, of which the 
popes have to the present age remained the lords 
paramount. 

The state of the northern kingdoms of Europe 
was at this time extremely barbarous. Russia, 
like France, owed its conversion to Christianity 
to its queen or empress, who was the daughter of 
Basilius, the emperor of Constantinople, and mar- 
ried the czar of Tsaraslow, in the eighth century. 
The Swedes, after their first conversion, relapsed 
again into idolatry, and appear, during the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, to have sunk 
into the most absolute harharism. Poland, dowui 
to the thirteenth century, was in no better situa- 
tion. The empire of Constantinople still existing, 
maintained a struggle against the Bulgarians in 
the west, and the Turks and Arabians on the east 
and nbi’th. In Italy, the nobility, or independent 
lords, possessed all the country from Rome to the 
Calabrian sea ; and most of the rest was in the 
hands of the Normans. 

The dukes of Savoy, who are now the kings of 
Sardinia, began at this time to make a figure. 
They possessed, by inheritance, the country of 
Savoy and Maurienne, as a fief of the empire. 
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Tlie Swiss and the Orisons were under the govern- 
ment of viceroys, whom the emperor appointed. 
Venice and Genoa were rising gradually into con- 
sequence, from the w^ealth which they acquired 
by a pretty extensive Mediterranean commerce. 
The first doge of Venice, who was created in 709, 
was only a tribune of the people elected by the 
citizens. The families who gave their voices in 
this election are many of them still in existence, 
and are unquestionably the oldest nobility in 
Europe. The city of Venice, however, had not 
obtained its name for near two centuries after this 
period. The doges at first resided at Heraclea ; 
they paid homage to the emperors, and sent 
annually, as a petty kind of tribute, a mantle of 
cloth of gold. But these marks of vassalage did 
not diminivsh their real power, for they acquired 
by conquest all the opposite side of Dalmatia, the 
province of Istria, wdth Spalatro, Ragusa, and 
Narenza; and about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury the doge assumed the title of Duke of Dal- 
matia; the republic increased in riches and in 
power; and, prosecuting trade with great spirit, 
they soon became the commercial agents of the 
European princes, for all the produce and manu- 
factures of the East.* 

Spain was at this time chiefly possessed by the 
Moors. The Christians occupied about a fourth 
part of the country, and that the most barren of 
the whole. Their dominions were Austria, the 
princes of which took the title of King of Leon ; 
and part of Old Castile, which was governed by 
counts, as was Barcelona and a part of Catalonia. 

* Voltaire sur les Moeurs, cli. xliii. 
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Navarre and Aragon iiad likewise a Christian 
sovereign. The Moors possessed the rest of the 
country, comprehending Portugal. Their capital, 
as we have before observed, was the city of Cor- 
dova, a most delightful residence, which'^they had 
adorned with every embellishment of art and mag- 
nificence. These Arabians were at this time, 
perhaps, the most refined and polished people in 
the world. Luxury and pleasure at length cor- 
rupted the princes of the Moors, and their domi- 
nions, in the tenth century, were split among a 
number of petty sovereigns. Had the Christians 
been more united than they, they might, perhaps, 
at this time have shaken off the Moorish yoke, and 
regained the sovereignty of the whole kingdom; 
but they were divided among themselves, con- 
tinually at war, and even formed alliances with 
the Moors against each other. Yet the Christian 
princes possessed, at this time, a very eonsidei'able 
proportion of the territory of Spain; and at a 
period when the feudal oppression was at its height, 
and the condition of the commonalty, through the 
greater part of Europe, was in the lowest stage of 
degradation, one of these small Christian king- 
doms exhibited the example of a people wlio shared 
the sovereignty with the prince, and wisely limited 
his arbitrary government by constitutional re- 
straints. This was the kingdom of Aragon, in 
which not only the representatives of the towns 
had a seat in the Cortes, or national assemblies, 
but an officer was elected by the people, termed 
a Justiza, who was the supreme interpreter of the 
law, and whose recognized duty it was to protect the 
rights of the people against the encroachments of 
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the crown. This ofBcer, whose person was sacred, 
was chosen froni among the commoners ; he had 
a right to judge w''hether the royal edicts were 
agreeable to law, before they could be carried into 
effect ; and while the king’s ministers w^ere an- 
swerable to him for their conduct, he was respon- 
sible to the Cortes alone. This great officer had 
likewise the privilege of receiving, in the name 
of the people, the king’s oath of coronation ; and 
during this ceremony he held a naked sword, 
pointed at the breast of the sovereign, whom he 
thus addressed : — ‘‘ We, your equals, constitute 
you our sovereign, and we solemnly engage to obey 
your mandates on condition that you protect us in 
the enjoyment of our rights: if otherwise, not.” 
The kingdom of Aragon was, therefore, at this 
time, a singular example of a limited monarchy 
and of a people enjoying a high portion of civil 
liberty, at a time when the condition of the in- 
ferior ranks, in all the surrounding nations, was 
that of the severest servitude. 

In the year 1035, one of these Christian princes, 
Ferdinand, the son of Sancho, king of Aragon 
and Navarre, united Old Castile with the kingdom 
of Leon, which he usurped by the murder of his 
brother-in-law. Castile henceforth gave name to 
a kingdom, of which Leon was only a province. 

In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Rodrigo, 
sumamed the Cid, the hero of the great tragedy 
of Corneille, and of many of the noblest of the old 
Spanish romances and ballads. The most famous 
of his real exploits was the assisting Sancho, the 
eldest son of Ferdinand, to deprive his brothers and 
sisters of the inheritance left them by their father. 
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There were at this time near twenty kings in 
Spain, Christians and Mahometans, besides a 
great many independent nobility— lords, who came 
in complete armonr, with their attendants, to olFer 
their services to the princes when at war. This 
custom was common at this time over all Europe, 
but more particularly among the Spaniards, who 
were a most romantic people; and in his age, 
Bodrigo of Bivar, or the Cid, distinguished himself 
above all other Christian knights. Many others, 
from his high reputation and prowess, ranged them- 
selves under his banner, and with these having 
formed a considerable troop, armed cap-~d-pie^ both 
man and horse, he subdued some of the Moorish 
princes, and established for himself a small sove- 
reignty in the city of Alcasar. He undertook for 
his sovereign, Alphonso, king of Old Castile, to 
conquer the kingdom of New Castile, and achieved 
it 'sv’ith success; to which he added, some time 
after, the kingdom of Valencia. Thus Alphonso 
became, by the arms of his champion the Cid, the 
most powerful of those petty sovereigns who 
divided the kingdom of Spain.* 

In those ages of discord and darkness, the con- 
tentions between the imperial g,nd the papal power 
make the most conspicuous figure. 

The right of the emperors of Germany to no- 
minate the popes had undergone many changes. 
Henry III., who was a prince of great abilities, 
resumed this right, which his predecessors had 
neglected, and named successively three popes, 


* Voltaire sur les Mceurs, ch. xliv. 
Moorish or Arabic for Zord. 


Cid is merely the 
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by Ms own sovereign vsill, and without the inter- 
vention of a council of the church. From his time j 
however, the imperial authority began to decline 
in Italy: and during the. minority of his son, 
Henry IV., several of the popes obtained the chair 
of St. Peter by bribery andintrigue. Alexander II. 
was chosen pope in the year 1054, without con- 
sulting the imperial court, and maintained his seat, 
though the emperor actually nominated another. 
It was the lot of this emperor, Henry IV., who 
was not deficient in spirit, to have to do with 
a continued series of the most domineering and 
insolent pontiffs that ever filled the papal chair. 
Alexander II., instigated by Hildebrand, one of 
Ms cardinals, excommunicated Henry on the pre- 
tence of his having sold ecclesiastical benefices, 
and frequented the company of lewd women ; and 
the effect of this arrogant procedure was, that the 
people of Italy began to spurn at the imperial au- 
thority. On Alexander’s death, this same daring 
Hildebrand had interest to procure himself to be 
elected pope, without waiting for the emperor’s 
permission. He took the title of Gregory YII,, 
and, meditating to shake off at once all dependence 
on the empire, his first step was to denounce ex- 
communication against all those who received 
benefices from the^bands of laymen, and against 
all who conferred them, TMs was a measure that 
struck not only against the right of the emperor, 
hut against the privilege of all sovereigns, who, in 
their dominions at least, were in constant use of 
conferring benefices. Henry, the emperor, hap- 
pened to be at war with the Saxons when he re- 
ceived a summons by two of his holiness’s legates 
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to come in person to Rome, and answer to the ' 
charge of his having granted the investiture of 
benefices. He treated this insolent message with 
proper contempt, Gregory had, at the same time, 
denoimced a sentence of excommunication against : 

Philip I; of France, and had likewise expelled i 

from the pale of the church the Norman princes • 

of Apulia and Calabria. What gave weight to ^ 

sentences of this kind , which would otherwise have 
Seen held in derision, was that policy of the f 

popes by which they took care to level their eccle- f 

siastical thunder against those who had enemies I 

powerful enough to avail themselves of the ad- 1; 

vantages which such sentences gave them against 
the party excommunicated. Henry, it must he , 
owned, thoughtrather of a mean revenge against the 
pontiif. By his orders, a ruffian seized the pope f 
while he was pei*forming divine service, and after 
bruising and maltreating him, confined him to pri- ^ 
son. The pontiff, however, soon recovered his 5 
liberty, and, assembling a couneil at Rome, pro- » 
nouiiced a formal sentence of deposition against the .5 

emperor. This awful sentence ran in the following 
terms .*' — In the name of Almighty God, and by J 
our authority, I prohibit Henry, the son of our 
emperor H enry, from governing the Teutonic king- ® 

dom and Italy. I release all Christians from their r 
oaths of allegiance to him, and! strictly charge f 
every person whomsoever never to serve or to attend 
him as king.’’ W^hat gave the wffiole force to his > 
sentence of deposition und excommunication was I 


the disaffection of most of the German princes to 
the person and interest of Hemy. Taking ad- 
vantage of the pope’s bull, they assembled an army, 
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surrounded the emperor at Spires, made him pri- 
soner, and released him only on condition that he 
should abdicate the throne and live as a private 
person till the event of a general diet at Augsburg, 
where the pope was to preside, and where he was 
to be solemnly tried for his crimes. 

Henry, now reduced to extremity, was forced 
to deprecate the wrath of that power which he had 
formerly so much despised. Attended by a few 
domestics, he passed the Alps, and finding the pope 
at Canosa, he presented himself at his holiness’s 
gate, without either guards or attendants. This 
insolent man ordered him to be stripped of his 
clothes, which were exchanged for a haircloth ; 
and, after making him fast for three days, con- 
descended to allow him to kiss his feet, where he 
obtained absolution, on condition of awaiting and 
conforming himself to the sentence of the diet of 
Augsburg. The people of Lombardy, however, 
still adhered to the interest of the emperor. Though 
they were provoked at his mean submission, they 
were enraged at the insolence of the pope, and 
rose up in arms to maintain the right of their 
sovereign, while Gregory was inciting a rebellion 
against him in Germany. A considerable party, 
however, of his subjects still favoured the cause of 
Henry, wdiile the rest, considering their sovereign 
as justly deposed for his contumacy against the 
holy church, elected Rodolph, duke of Suahia, for 
their emperor. 

Henry, reassuming a proper spirit, resolved to 
depose the pope, and to make a vigorous effort for 
the recovery of his crown, by giving battle to his 
rival Rodolph. He accordingly assembled a 
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council of Hshops in tlie Tyrolese, who solemnly 
excommunicated and deposed the pope, Gregory 
'V'll. The sentence bore that he was the favourer 
of tyrants, a man guilty of simoniacal practices, of 
sacrilege, and of magic. The last accusation was 
founded on Ms having predicted, in the most posi- 
tive terms, that Henry, in the first engagement 
against Eodolph, would fall in battle. The event 
gave the lie to Ms prophecy, for Rodolpli was 
the victim, and was killed in battle by the cele- 
brated Godfrey of Boulogne, who afterwards con- 
quered Jerusalem. Gregory, however, kept his 
seat in the chair of St. Peter, and still persevered 
in his audacity. Henry was determined to punish 
Mm in the most exemplary manner, and laid siege 
to Home, which he took by storm, while Gregory, 
blocked up in the Gastle of St. Angelo, continued 
still to threaten excommunication and vengeance. 
This pontiff, whose insolent, tyrannical, and in- 
flexible character involved him in perpetual faction 
and war, was allowed at length to die quietly in 
Ms bed. Henry w’as obMged to repair to Germany ; 
the Neapolitans came to the relief of Rome ; and 
Gregory in the meantime died at Salerno. The 
catholie church has devoutly placed this venerable 
pontiff among the number of her saints. 

His successors in the popedom continued to act 
upon the same principles, and it was the fate of 
Henry lY. to be constantly excommunicated and 
persecuted by every pope in Ms time. Urban II. 
instigated Conrad, the son of Henry, to rebel 
against his father ; and after Conrad’s death, his 
brother, afterwards Henry V., followed the same 
unnatural example. The miseries of this unfor- 
tunate prince were now drawing to a period. He 
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was confined by bis rebellious subjects in Mentz, 
where he was again solemnly deposed by the 
pope’s legates, and stripped of his imperial robes 
by the deputies of his own son. He made his 
escape from prison, and after wandering for some 
time in want, he died at Liege. 

The emperor Henry Y., who had joined with 
the pope in all the measures against his father, had 
taken that part only to accomplish his own purposes 
of ambition. No sooner had he obtained the sove- 
reignty, than he maintained the same pretensions 
to humiliate the popes. He obliged Paschal II. to 
allow the emperors to have the right of conferring 
benefices — a prerogative for which his father had 
paid so dear; but after many disputes and a great 
deal of bloodshed, he was in the end compelled, 
like his father, to yield to the terms prescribed to 
him, and to renounce this right for himself and 
his successors. Things went on much in the same 
way daring a succession of popes and a succession 
of emperors; there was a constant struggle, which 
in general terminated in favour of the holy see. 

Frederic I., surnamed Barbarossa, a prince of 
great talents and of high spirit, *was summoned to 
go to Rome to receive the imperial crown from 
Adrian lY.^ It was customary at this time, from 


f 








* This pope was an Englishman, of the name of Nicholas 
Breakspear ; the only Englishman that ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter. His learning and abilities raised him from 
poverty and obscurity, first to the dignity of abbot of 
St. Rufus in Provence, next to that of Cardinal (in 1146,) 
and lastly to the papacy (in 1154.) He said of himself, | 

that “ he had been strained through the limbec of affliction ; 
but that all the hardships of his life were nothing in com- 
parison with the burden of the papal crown,” 
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the ambiguous relation in which the popes and 
emperors stood to each other, that the pope en- 
trenched him self upon the emperor’ s approach, 
and all Italy was in arms. The emperor promised 
that he would make no attempt against the life, 
the person, nor the honour of the pope, the cardi- 
nals, and the magistrates. A knight, completely 
armed, made this oath, in the name of Frederic 
Barbarossa ; but the ceremonial required, that 
when the ];>ope came out to meet him, the emperor 
should prostrate himself on the ground, kiss his 
feet, hold the stirrup of Ms horse while he mounted, i : . 

and lead hM hy the bridle for nine paces. Fre- 1 1*’ ij | 

deric refused at first these humiliating marks of Ih 

submission ; the cardinals looked upon it as the i i i 

signal of a civil war, and betook themselves to | | 

flight; hut Frederic was reasoned into compliance y i 

with a ceremony which he was determined to hold ;; 

for nothing more than a piece of form. His indig- L- 

nation broke out immediately in the plainest terms, ' ; 

when the deputies of the people of Borne informed 
him that they had chosen him, though a foreigner, 
to be their sovereign. ** It is false,” said he, you ? j 

have not chosen mi to he y onr sovereign : my pre- 
decessors, Charlemagne and Otho, conquered you ' ’ 

by the strength of their arms ; and I am, by esta- y 

blivshed possession, your lawful sovereign.” But i! 

the spirit of this prince and his intrepid activity l|. j 

were not equal to the extreme difficulties with > 

which he had to struggle ; the popes, who disputed - 

his right to the empire ; the Romans, who refused , 

to submit to his authority; and all the cities of 
Italy, which wanted to vindicate their liberty; 

Poland, too, and Bohemia, were at war with him, 
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and gave him constant occupation. The troubles 
of Italy at last compelled him to measures which 
his haughty spirit could very ill brook. He 
acknowledged the supremacy of Alexander III., 
he condescended to kiss his feet and to hold the 
stirrup, and to restore what he possessed which 
had at any time belonged to the holy see. On 
these terms he gave peace to Italy, embarked on 
an expedition to the holy wars, and died in Asia, 
by bathing himself, while overheated, in the 
Cydnus — the same river which, in a similar man- 
ner, had almost occasioned the death of Alexander 
the Great. 

Under his son, Henry YI., the spirit of the 
popedom and of the emperors continued still the 
same. Pope Celestinus, while Henry VI. was 
kneeling to kiss his feet, took that opportunity of 
kicking otf his crown.* He made amends to him, 
however, for this insolence, by making him a gift 
of Naples and Sicily, from which Henry hadextir* 
pated the last o'f the Norman princes. Thus 
Naples and Sicily were transferred to the Germans, 
and became an appanage of the empire. Each 
succeeding pope seemed to risi upon the preten- 
sions of his predecessor ; till at length Innocent 
III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
established the temporal power (for w'hich his pre- 
decessors had been so long struggling) upon a 
solid basis. Taking advantage of the divisions of 



* Voltaire doubts, as most of his readers will do, the 
literal truth of this story, but allows that the very fabrica- 
tion of such a story marks the inveterate animosity w^hicli 
subsisted between the emperors and the popes, as much as 
if it had been true. — V oIiTaire sur les Mceurs, ch. xlix. 
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Germany, where opposite factions had chosen two 
emperors, Frederic- 11. and Otho of Saxony, Inno- 
cent, by espousing the party of Otho, obtained for 
the popedom the absolute possession of Italy, from 
the one sea to the other. He had the sovereignty 
of Rome, where he abolished the name of consul, 
which had subsisted to this time; and Innocent 
found himself possessed of a power which was 
supreme in every sense of the word. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

History of England during the Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
part of the Thirteenth Centuries Eeign and Character 
of William the Conqueror— Doomsday-book— William 
Rufus— Henry I.— Stephen— Henry II. (Plantagenet) 
—Richard Coeur de Lion— Ring John— Magna Charta. 

The consequence of the battle of Hastings, which 
was fought on the 14th of October, 1066, was 
the submission of all England to William the 
Conqueror. William advanced by rapid marches 
to London, and before he had come within sight of 
the city, he received the submission of the clergy 
and the chief nobility, among whom was Edgar 
Atheling, the nephew of Edward the Confessor, and 
the last male of the Saxon line. This prince had 
just before been acknowledged as king, upon the 
intelligence of the death of Harold, but he wanted 
both spirit and abilities to make good his title. 
William accepted the crown upon the same terms 
on which it was usually conferred on the Saxon 
monarchs; which were, that he should govern 
according to the established customs of the 
kingdom : for this politic prince, who might have 
ruled upon any conditions, was pleased that his 
usurpation should receive the sanction of some- 
thing like a free consent of his subjects. From 
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tlie beginning of bis reign, however, his partiality 
to his countrymen, the Normans, was abundaiitly 
conspicuous. They were promoted to all offices 
of honour and emolument, and he gave extreme 
disgust to the English by the partition which he 
made among these foreigners of the lands of the 
most illustrious nobility of the kingdom, as a 
punishment for having adhered to the defence of 
* their king and country. A visit which William 
paid to Ms Norman dominions gave these discon- 
tents time to ripen and break out, and a conspiracy 
is said to have been secre tly formed for destroying 
at once all the Normans by a general massacre, 
upon Ash Wednesday, 1068. The return, how- 
ever, of William soon silenced these discontents; 
the chief persons accused of promoting this con- 
spiracy bed over sea, and the body of the people 
were intimidated into tranquillity , 

From that time forward, William lost all confi- 
dence in his subjects of England. He determined 
to treat them as a conquered nation, and to secure 
his power by humbling all who were able to make 
resistance. This policy, however, embroiled him 
in perpetual commotions. Malcolm Canmore, 
king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
with the chief of the old Saxon nobility, excited 
a most formidable insurrection in the north. The 
activity of William, however, disconcerted their 
measures before they were ripe for execution ; he 
made peace with the Scottish king, and showed 
an unusual instance of clemency, in accepting 
the submission of liis rebellious subjects. These 
instances of rebellion must liave sufficiently in- 
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fornicd of tliGir disposition . tut tlisy did not 
alter the 8;eneral tenor of his conduct: he con- 
tinued to treat the English with distance, reserve, 
and severity. New vexations and impositions 
brought on new insurrections, and William was 
obliged in person to make several progresses 
through the kingdona, which generally reduced 
matters only to a temporary tranquillity. In short, 
he had no great reason to love his subjects of 
England, and be was heartily detested by them. 
He was a prince to whom nature had denied the 
requisites of making himself beloved, and^ who, 
therefore, made it his first object to render himself 
feared. Even the Normans, instigated probably 
by the French, endeavoured to withdraw them- 
selves from his yoke. To establish order in that 
country, he carried over an army of Englishmen ; 
thus, by a capricious vicissitude of fortune, we 
see the Normans brought over for the conquest of 
the English, and the English sent back to conquer 
the Nomaus. With these troops he reduced the 
rebels to submission, and returned to England to 
be again embroiled in conspiracies and rebellion. 
The last and severest of his troubles arose from 
his own children- His eldest son, Eobeit, had 
been promised by his father the sovereignty of 
Maine, a province of France, which had sub- 
mitted toWUliam; he claimed the performance 
in his father’s lifetime, who contemptuously told 
him, he thought it was time enough to throw off 
his clothes when he went to bed. Robert, who 
of a most violent temper, instantly withdrew 
to Normandv. where in a short time he engaged 
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all the young noMlitj to espouse his quarrel. 
Brittany, Anjouj and Maine likewise took part 
against William, who brought over another army 
of the English to subdue the rebellion. The 
father and son met in tight, and, being clad in 
armour, did not know each other, till Eohert, 
having wounded his father and thrown him from 
Ms horse, his voice (calling out for assistance) dis- 
covered him to be his antagonist. Stung with 
eoiiseiousiiess of the crime, Eohert fell at his feet, 
and in the most submissive manner entreated 3iis 
forgiveness. The indignation of William was not 
to be appeased : he gave Ms son his malediction 
instead of Ms pardon ; and though he afterwards 
employed him in Ms service and left him heir to 
Ms Norman dominions, it does not appear that the 
prince was ever received into favour. 

The last of the enterprises of William was 
against France, to which he had been excited by 
some railleries -which Philip I, had vented on 
occasion of his personal infirmities. William, to 
convince him that he could yet make himself for- 
midable, entered that province of the kingdom 
called the Isle of FTcince^ wi^ an immense army, 
and destroyed, burnt, and plundered ail that lay 
in his \vay. An accident, however, pat an end to 
Ms life. He was thrown from his horse, and 
carried to a small village near Bouen, where he 
died. He bequeathed the kingdom of England to 
Ms youngest son William, who had always been 
Ms favourite. This bequest would have availed 
little, but for a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances. The English people hated Bobert, the 
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eldest son, who liad lived little among them, and 
wdiose rebellion they disapproved. Laiifranc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the friend of William 
Eufus, and the principal nobility of the kingdom 
were attached to his interest. To Eobert he left 
Normandy; and to Henry, his second son, he left 
the effects of his mother Matilda, without any 
inheritance in territory. 

William the Conqueror, though not an amiable, 
was cei-tainly a great prince. He possessed ex- 
treme vigour of mind, and a bold and enterprising 
spirit, which was always regulated by prudence. 
The maxims of his administration were severe, 
hut enforced with consummate policy. He in- 
troduced into England the feudal law, which he 
had found established in France, and wdiich, 
during that age, was the foundation both of the 
stability and of the disorders in most of the 
monarchical governments of Europe. He divided 
all the lands of England, wdth a very few excep- 
tions besides the royal demesnes, into baronies; 
and he bestowed these, with the reservation of 
stated services and payments, on his Norman fol- 
lowers. From these Norman barons are descended 
some of the most ancient and noble families of 
England. William, in short, through the whole 
of his reign, considered the English as a conquered 
nation. Under the Anglo-Saxon government the 
people had enjoyed a very considerable portion of 
freedom. The greater barons, perhaps even some 
of the landholders, had their share in the govern- 
ment, by their place in the Witteiiagemot, or 
assembly of the states. Under William, the 
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rights and privileges of all the orders of the state 
seem to have been annihilated and overpowered 
by the weight of the crown ; but this very cir- 
cumstance, unfavourable as it may appear to the 
people’s liberties, was, in fact, the very cause of 
the subsequent freedom of the English constitu- 
tion. It was the excessive power of the crown that 
gave rise to a spirit of union among the people 
in all their efforts to resist it; and from the want 
of that spirit of union in the other feudal king- 
doms of the continent — a, spirit which was not 
excited in them by a total extinction of their liber- 
ties, as it -was in England by the whole career of 
William the Conqueror — we can easily account for 
the great difference at this day between their con- 
stitutions and ours, with respect to political freedom. 
One of the most oppressive measures of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was the enactment of the forest 
laws. He reserved to himself the exclusive privi- 
lege of killing game throughout all England, and 
enacted the most severe penalties on all wdio 
should attempt it without his permission. Not 
satisfied with this severe and most impolitic mea- 
sure, William, to gratify his passion for the chase, 
laid waste a country of about fifty miles in circuit, 
drove out all the inhabitants, and threw down the 
villages, and even churches, to make the "New 
Forest in Hampshire ; thus exterminating at once 
above 100,000 inhabitants, many of whom perished 
from famine. It is not, therefore, without reason 
that Lord Lyttelton remarks, ‘‘ that Attila him- 
self did not more justly deserve to be named the 
Scourge of God^ than this merciless Norman.” 
It was this severe restriction of the forest laws — 
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this mark of servitude — that, above every other 
circumstance, lay heavy on the English, and, in 
the reign of the succeeding prince, excited at 
length those vigorous efforts which produced the 
most favourahle concessions for the general 
liberty. 

Preparatory to William’s plan of reducing Eng- 
land entirely under the feudal government, he 
found it necessary to engage in and complete a 
very great undertaking. This was a general sur- 
vey of all the kingdom, an account of its extent, 
its proprietors, their tenures, and their values; 
the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable 
land which they contained; the number of tenants, 
cottagers, and servants of all denominations who 
lived upon them. Commissioners were appointed 
for this purpose, who, after six years employed in 
the survey, brought him an exact account of the 
whole property in the kingdom. This monument, 
called Doomsday Book, the most valuable piece of, 
antiquity possessed by any nation, is at this day in 
existence, and is preserved in the English Exche- 
quer, It was, in the year 1782, printed by an 
order of parliament. It may easily be conceived 
how much it must tend to illustrate the ancient 
state of the kingdom. 

William IL, surnamed Eufus, had all his father’s 
vices without his good qualities. No action of 
importance signalized his reign,, which was of thir- 
teen years’ duration. The red king was a violent 
and tyrannical prince, arbitrary and overbearing to 
his subjects, and unkind to his relations. The 
despotism of his authority, however, kept die 
kingdom in peaceable submission, 'He indulged 
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without reserve that domineering policy which 
suited his temper ; and w^hich, if supported, as it 
■was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often 
more successful in disorderly times than the deep- 
est foresight and the most refined political wisdom. 
He left some laudable memorials of a truly royal 
spirit in the huilding of the Tower of London, 
Westminster Hall, and London Bridge. 

While hunting the stag, he was killed by a 
random shot of an arrow, and, leaving no legitimate 
issue, the succession devolved, of course, on Ro- 
bert of Normandy, his elder brother ; but he was 
then too distant to assert his pretensions. This 
valiant prince was at that time distinguishing 
himself hy Ms heroism in the first crusade against 
the infidels in Palestine, and the throne of Eng- 
land was, in the meantime, occupied by Henry, 
his younger brother, without opposition. The 
circumstances under which Henry I. had acquired 
the crown had their influence upon the whole 
tenor of his life; so true it is, that fortune and 
accident often decide what shall he a man’s cha- 
racter. Had Henry T. mounted the throne, as 
the nearest heir to the preceding monarch, it is 
not to he doubted, that, from the dispositions 
which lie certainly possessed, he would have been 
a great, perhaps a good and virtuous 'prince ; but 
bis cause was a bad one, and was not easily to be 
supported with a good conscience and a virtuous 
character. Not satisfied with the usurpation of 
the crown of England, he determined to strip his 
elder brother, likewise, of his dominions of Nor- 
mandy. Robert returned with all speed from his 
Eastern expedition, but his army was defeated, 
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and he himself taken prisoner. Henry carried 
him in triumph to England, where he ungene- 
rously detained him in close confinement in Wales 
during the remainder of his life. 

An usurper must secure his power by acts of 
popularity. Henry, soon after his accession to the 
throne, granted a charter,^ extremely favourable 
to the liberties of the people, and which has been 
justly regarded as the groundwork of the claim 
of privileges made by the English barons in the 
reign of king John, which he confirmed by Magna 
Charta. These privileges, it is even contended- 
by the zealous advocates for the rights of the 
people, were of a much more ancient date. 
‘‘ Henry I.,’’ says Lord Lyttelton, by this 
charter restored the Saxon laws which were in 
use under Edward the Confessor;” but with 
such alterations, or, as he styled them, emenda- 
tions, as had been made by his father, with the 
advice of his parliament; at the same time, 
annulling all civil customs and illegal exactions, 
by which the realm had been unjustly oppressed. 
The charter also contained very considerable 
mitigations of those feudal rights claimed by 
the king over his tenants, and by them over 
theirs, which either were the most burthensome 
in their own nature, or had been made so by an 
abusive extension. In short, all the liberty that 
could well he consistent with the safety and inte- 
rest of the lord in his fief was allowed to the 
vassal by this charter, and the profits due to the 
former were settled according to a determined and 


f 




* For the provisions of this charter, see “ Carte’s His- 
tory of England/Vb. v. § 48. 
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moderate rule of law. “It was,*’ says Sir Henry 
Spelman, “ the original of king John’s Magna 
Charta, containing most of the articles of it, 
either particularly expressed, or, in general, under 
the confirmation it gives to the laws of Edward the 
Confessor.” 

Henry was now absolutely master of England 
and Normandy. Fortune seemed to smile upon 
him, and to promise a reign of uninterrupted 
tranquillity; but his life was near a period, and 
even that short interval was overcast with cala- 
mity. His only son, William, a youth of great 
promise, in whom all his hopes wre centered, 
and whom he loved with an excess of tenderness, 
was drowned in his voyage from Normandy, 
whither his father had carried him, that he might 
be recognized as his successor in hfs foreign 
nions. Henry from that moment lost all relish 
for life ; the remaining years of his reign 
occupied chiefly in opposing the pretensions of his 
nephew, the son of his elder brother Bobert ; who, 
with the aid of France, sought to make good his 
title to the throne of his grandfather, William the 
Conqueror. The death of this prince, however, 
- relieved him of his fears from that quarter. His 
daughter, Matilda, he had first given in marriage 
to the emperor, Henry V. of Germany. On his 
demise she had married Geoffry Plantagenet, eldest 
son of the count of Anjou. She was destined 
Henry to he his successor in the dominions 
England and of Normandy but he had impru- 
dently taken a measure which defeated these in- 
tentions. He had incited to Ms court his nephew, 
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Stephen, son of the count of Blois. Stephen, who 
was grandson to Williain the Gonq^iieror, by Adela, 
his fourth daughter, was a young man of talents 
and ambition; he saw the success of his uncles 
usurpation, and meditated to run the same career. 
He used every art to gain popularity ; and, by his 
bravery, generosity, and familiar address, he ac- 
quired the esteem both of the nobility and the 
people. Henry, his uncle, died in Isormandy, 
after a reign of thirty-five years, and left by ms 
■will, Ms daughter Matilda heiress of all his domi- 
nions. Stephen was at that time likewise in Nor- 
mandy, hut hastening immediately to England, 
he found the body of the nation disposed to ac- 
knowledge his pretensions. Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, and steward of the household, havmg 
averred upon oath, that the late king had ex- 
pressed his intentions to make Stephen his heir, 
the archbishop of Canterbury anointed him king 
without further scruple. The chief pretext on 
which the partisans of Stephen grounded their 
■ denial of the right of Henry’s daughter, Matilda, 
to the crown was her illegitimacy. Her mother 
Matilda, it was alleged, had in her youth taken 
the veil, and consequently Henry’s marriage with 
her was illegal and impious. The pretext had 
no solid foundation, for it was clearly proved that 
the queen had never taken the vows, though, 
while living in a convent, she had worn the habit 
of a nun. The party of Stephen, however, had 
such influence at Rome, that the pope (Inno- 
cent II,) declared his title good on the above 
ground. 
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Stephen was an and therefore began 

his reign with many acts of popularity. It is 
indeed difficult to say, whether complacence might 
not have been his real character ; for his turbu- 
lent and chequered reign afforded no opportunity 
for a display of the milder virtues, even if he 
possessed them. His competitor, Matilda, was 
extremely formidable, not only from foreign con- 
nexions, hut from a numerous party of the Eng- 
lish, who were devoted to her interest. David, 
king of Scotland, a prince of great valour and 
prowess, whose father, Malcolm Canmore, had mar- 
ried the sister of Henry I., espoused the cause of 
Ms niece Matilda, and made a formidable incursion 
into the heart of England, hut sustained a signal 
defeat in the great battle of the Standard.^ Eo- 
bert the earl of Gloucester, a natural brother of 
Matilda, escorted her into England, with a nume- 
rous army, to vindicate her right to her father’s 
kingdom. They engaged Stephen near to the 
city of Lincoln, defeated his army, and took him 
X3risoner. Matilda was acknowledged immediately 
for the lawful sovereign of the kingdom, and the 
unfortunate Stepiien thrown into a dungeon. But 
mark the caprice of fortune — ^the conduct of 
Matilda, haughty, insolent, and severe, became 
immediately disgustful to her subjects ; an insur- 
rection was formed, wMchj before she was ap- 
prized of her danger, drove her from her throne. 
Stephen was taken from his prison, and again 
recognized as sovereign. Mathda fled the king- 

* So called from the English Standard being mounted ojn 
a mast, fixed in a large chariot.— -See an account of this 
battle in Carte, b. v. § 77. 
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dom, and the death of her partisan, the earl of 
Gloucester, put an end to all her prospects of 

ambition. ^ . 

Stepben was, however, now to compete witii a 
new rival, more formidable than any that had yet 
opposed him. This was Henry, the son of Ma- 
tilda, a youth of the most promising ahilifaes, and 
of great personal prowess. While in the sixteenth 
year of his age, impatient of signalizing himself in 
a field where he had so glorious an interest to 
contend for, he solicited his great-uncle David, 
king of Scotland, to confer on him the order of 
knio-hthood — a ceremony considered as essential, 
nf r^bivalrv. to the nractice of arms. 
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dom, and passed into effect soon after, by the 
death of Stephen, and the peaceful accession of 
Henry Piantagenet to the throne of England, 

Henry II. succeeded to tlie kingdom, of which 
he was in every sense most deserving, with the 
unanimous approbation of his subjects. Conscious 
of his own powers, he^employed himself without 
reserve in the reformation of abuses, which under 
his predecessors had acq^uired such root and 
strength as to have become part of the constitu-* 
tion ; he dismissed immediately alh the mei’cenary 
troops, who had committed great disorders in the 
kingdom. 

To secure upon a firm foundation the liberties 
of the people, as well as his own prerogative, he 
gave charters to many of the principal towns 
which the citizens claimed their freedom 
vileges, independent of all subject superiors. 
These charters are the groundwork of the English 
liberty, and the first shock which weakened 
feudal government established by William the 
Conqueror. 

Henry’s authority at home seemed to he fixed 
on the securest basis, and his power abroad "was 
very extensive. In right of his father, he was 
master of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; in that of 
bis mother, of Normandy ; and in that of his wife 
Eleanor, of Guienne, Poitou, St. Onge, Auvergne 
Perigord, Augoumois, and the Limosin : to which 
he soon after added Brittany, by marrying his son, 
who was yet a child, to the infant heiress of 
dukedom. Thus he wnis possessed of more than 
a third of France ; and, enjoying the affection 
his subjects, with a well-established authority in 
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his kingdom of England, everything seemed to 
promise that he would be one of the happiest, 
as well as one of the most powerful of the 
European monarchs; but a gloomy cloud was 
gathering apace, which soon overwhelmed all 
these prospects of happiness. The clergy of his 
kingdom, headed by one of the most ambitious and 
daring of men, abridged liis power, embroiled his 
dominions, and entirely destroyed his peace. This 
man was Thomas a Becket, whom Henry had raised 
from meanness and obscurity to the highest offices 
of the state, and dignities in the church. From a 
menial office in the law, he became ecclesiastic, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, constable of the Tower, 
and chancellor of England. His i*evenues were 
immense, his expenses incredible; he lived with 
a pomp and retinue equal to that of his sove- 
reign, with whom he was on a footing of the most 
familiar intimacy and friendship. On the death 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, the king, who 
had in view to reform ecclesiastical as well as civil 
abuses, conferred the primacy of England on his 
favourite Becket, as he expected that, from grati- 
tude and affection to his benefactor, he would the 
more readily co-operate in his measures ; but he 
was miserably disappointed. Becket’s promotion 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which made 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, 
produced a total change in his conduct and de- 
meanour. He resigned immediately the office of 
chancellor, and affected in his own person the 
most mortified appearance of rigorous sanctity. 
He soon manifested the motive of this surprising 
change. A clergyman had debauched the daughter 
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of a gentleman, and murdered the father to pre- 
vent the effects of his resentment. The king 
insisted that this atrocious villain should he tried 
by the civil naagistrates ; Becket stood up for the 
privileges of the church, and refused to deliver 
him up. He appealed to the see of Rome, This 
was the time for Henry to make his decisive attack 
against the immunities claimed by the church, 
when to defend these it must vindicate the foulest 
of crimes. He summoned a general council of the 
nobility and prelates at Clarendon, where the fol- 
lowing regulations were enacted: that churchmen, 
when accused of crimes, should be tried in the 
civil courts ; that the king should ultimately judge 
in ecclesiastical and spiritual appeals; that the 
prelates should furnish the public supplies as 
barons ; that forfeited goods should not he protected 
in churches. These, with several other regula- 
tions, were subscribed by all the bishops present, 
and Becket, with much reluctance, was obliged to 
add his name to the number. It remained that 
the pope should ratify these regulations, which 
was to expect that he would abridge his own 
authority. Alexander III. peremptorily refused 
it, and Becket, pretending the deepest remorse for 
his rash acquiescence in such impious concessions, 
prevailed on his holiness to absolve him from the 
offence. Henry now perceived that he had no 
alternative but to take the strongest measures. 
He summoned a council at Northampton, where 
Becket defended his cause in person, but was 
condemned as guilty of contempt of the king's 
authority, and as wanting in that allegiance he 
had sworn to his sovereign. His whole estates 
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and property were confiscated, and three several 
prosecutions immediately brought against him, to 
account for sums he had received and improperly 
expended during his several offices. The courage 
of the prelate seemed to grow from his misfor- 
tunes : arrayed in his episcopal garments, and 
with the cross in his hand, he repaired to the 
palace, entered the royal apartments, and boldly 
declared that he put himself under the protec- 
tion of the supreme pontiff of the Christian 
church. He then took his leave and embarlpd 
immediately for the continent, where Louis, king 
of France, who was Henry’s mortal enemy, gave 
him a most cordial reception ; and on his arrival 
at Rome, the pope honoured him with the highest 
marks of distinction. Henry, exasperated at these 
favours shown to an exile and a traitor, resolved at 
once to throw off all dependence on the see of 
Rome. He immediately issued orders to his juSf 
ticiaries, prohibiting, under the severest penalties, 
all appeals to the pope or archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and he declared it treason to bring from 
him any mandate into the kingdom. Becket, in 
his turn, issued from Rome a sentence of excom- 
munication against all the king’s ministry, and 
threatened the same sentence against Henry 
himself, if he did not immediately repent and 
atone for his past conduct. 

The consequences of papal excommunications 
were, in those days (as we have seen,) extremely 
fatal. Henry was aware of his danger, and began 
to fear that he had carried his resentment too 
far. It is probable that he found his subjects dis- 
approved of his procedure; and he now seemed 
inclined to bring matters to an accommodation. 
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Becket, wlio regretted Ms substantial losses, was 
equally disposed to a reconciliation ; the prelate 
was allowed to return, and had an interview with 
his sovereign, whose generosity agreed to restore 
him and his adherents to all their benefices, and 
to allow matters to remain on the footing they had 
been before their differences. 

Becket gloried in his heart at this triumph, 
which served only to increase his ambition, inso- 
lence, and presumption. The condescension of 
Henry convinced Mm of his own superiority, and 
of his sovereign’s weakness. He began to make 
triumphal processions through the kingdom, and 
to exercise Ms spiritual and Judicial powers with 
the most arbitrary increase of authority. The 
archbishop of York, who, in his absence, crowned 
the king’s eldest son, was suspended from Ms 
function, as were several other prelates who had 
officiated at the solemnity. Deposition and ex- 
communication were daily occurrences, and Henry, 
who was then in Normandy, heard with surprise 
and indignation, that his whole kingdom was in a 
flame, from the turbulent and tyrannical conduct 
of the primate. A few hasty words which he 
uttered upon the first intelligence of these dis- 
orders were interpreted by some of his servants 
into a mandate. Four of them immediately em- 
barked for England, where they arrived next clay, 
and finding Becket in the act of celebrating ves- 
pers in the cathedral cburch of Canterbury, they 
beat out Ms brains before the altar. Thus the 
man, who ought to have fallen by public justice 
as a traitor, was, from the mode of his death, con- 
sidered as a saint and martyr. 

s. 2 
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The murder of Becket gave the king unfeigned 
concern ; he saw that his death would produce 
those very effects with regard to the church, 
which he most wished to prevent; and that the 
bulk of his subjects, blinded by the influence of 
their priests and confessors, would consider him 
as his murderer. He made the most ample sub- 
missions to the pope, who pardoned him .on 
assurance of sincere repentance. 

The minds of the people were withdrawn from 
these disquieting topics, by an object of no less im- 
portance. The Irish, an ancient and early civilized 
people, who for some time after their first conver- 
sion to Christianity are said to have outshone all 
the nations of the West in learning and the know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, were replunged into 
barbarism by the invasion of the Danes, who over- 
ran the whole country, and kept the natives in the 
most oppressive state of dependence and servitude. 
In the period of which we now treat, the country 
was divided into five principalities, Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, Meath, and Connaught: each of which 
was governed hy a prince of its own; but these 
five principalities were subdivided among a num- 
ber of petty chiefs, who acknowledged very little 
subordination to tbe prince. Dermot M‘Morroch, 
a weak licentious tyrant, who was king of Leinster, 
had ravished the daughter of the king of Meath, 
who, in revenge for the injury, with the aid of 
a neighbouring prince, expelled him from his 
kingdom. The ravisher sought protection of 
Henry, and offered to hold his crown tributary 
to that of England, in case be should recover it 
by his assistance, Henry empowered his sub- 
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jects, by letters pateat, to arm in defence of 
the exile. SeversS of the nobility, particularly 
the earl of Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, 
raised troops for the purpose of an invasion. 
They landed in Ireland, and were lajdng waste 
the country, and reducing every thing to sub- 
jection, when Henry himself, jealous of their 
success, in case they should achieve the conquest 
without his personal assistance, landed in that 
kingdom in the year 1172, with a few troops, and 
took possession of the country with very little 
opposition. He proceeded from Waterford to 
Dublin, and received the submission of all the 
chiefs of Leinster and Meath. Many of the chiefs, 
likewise, of Munster and Connaught, followed 
the same example. But Roderic O’Connor, the 
prince of Connaught, and nominal monarch of 
Ireland, still refused to submit. It was not till 
three years afterwards that he acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Henry, which acknowledgment he 
signified by sending deputies to the king at Wind- 
sor, who received this flattering embassy with 
great solemnity in full council. The record of 
this transaction has been preserved, and fully 
explains the nature of the submission demanded 
from the Irish. Henry considered himself as the 
feudal monarch of Ireland; and Eoderic, in his 
own name and in the name of all his vassals, 
was required to do him homage and to pay him 
tribute. The tribute stipulated was every tenth 
hide of land, to be applied to the use of the 
public, and a proper provision of hawks and 
hounds to be furnished annually for the king’s 
pleasures. All Ireland was to be subjected to 
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these stipulations, except those parts of the coun- 
try -sv-hich the earl of Pembroke and his foUowers 
had conquered before the arrival of Hem?, • 
which were left in the absolute possession oi the 
Welsh and English barons. These were the ter- 
ritories of Meath, Wexford, Dublin, and Water- 
ford, which were denominated the English pale. 
Henry divided Ireland into counties, and appointed, 
vicecomites or sheriffs to preserve the peace : he 
erected courts of justice, and introduced the laws 
of England; but he took no steps to estabhsh or 
secure his autliority in Ireland ; and no sooner had 
he crossed the channel, than the In^ chiefs re- 
nounced their allegiance, and the Ei^hsh and 
W^elsh barons were left to defend tneir posses- 
sions of the pale in the middle of thehostile country, 
in tlie best way they could. Henry seemed now 
increasing in power and glory, every nap- 

piness that could flow from the affection _ of his 
siibiects. He had caused his eldest son, Henry, 
to be anointed king, and acknowledged forms suc- 
cessor. His second son, Richard, was mve^ed 
with the sovereignty of Guienne and Poitou. His 
third, Geoffrey, had, in the right of his wife, the 
duchy of Brittany ; and John, the youngest, was 
destined to be monarch of Ireland. This exalta- 
tion of his cliildren was the source of calamities 
and disquiets which embittered the life of this 
excellent prince, and at length brought him to an 

untimely grave. ^ 

The story of Rosamond Clifford is familiar to 
all who, at any time, have amused themselves 
with ballad and romance. The jedousy which 
this beautiful favourite occasioned in the breast 
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of Eleanor, the consort of Henry, and the dis- 
quiets which that monarch sustained from her 
haughty and disgusting temper, are no fiction, 
though, perhaps, the barbarous revenge by the 
murder of Eosamond, in the bower of Woodstock, 
may be accounted such.^ 

Prince Henry, a proud and ambitious youth, 
was not satisfied with the honours paid him by 
his father, lyithout receiving a present share in the 
administration . Geofirey and Richard, of the same 
disposition with their brother, were persuaded by 
the queen to assert their title to their several 
territories; and on refusal of their demands they 
betook themselves to the court of France, where I 

they received protection and assurances of assist- 
ance from Louis. They drew to their interest 
many of the greater barons of England, and these 
unnatural children prepared, with the aid of a pow- 
erful army, to invade and dispossess their father 
of his dominions. The heroism of Henry’s mind 
got the better of Ms feelings as a parent He few 
to the continent, opposed them with spirit in 
every quarter, and had speedily reduced the confe- 
derated rebels, with their foreign ally, to propose 
terms of reconciliation, w^hen he was alarmed by 
an irruption from William king of Scotland. 
Returning to England, he found the ancient leaven 

^ Carte vindicates Henry from this stain on his charac- 
ter, by endeavouring to prove that his connexion with 
Eosamond ceased on his marriage with queen Eleanor; but 
a register of the birth of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Rosamond’s 
youngest son, which exists in the Cotton Library, disproves 
this.-— See “ Percy’s Eeliques of Ancient Poetry,” vol, ii. 

— Introduction to the Ballad of Fair Eosamond. 
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of disaffection, on account of Becket’s murder, re- 
vived and violently fermenting in tke breasts of 
Ms subjects. To conciliate their minds, he re- 
solved on expiating Ms alleged guilt, by the most 
solemn penance and humiliation. He walked 
barefooted through the city of Canterbury, and, on 
arriving at the cathedral, prostrated himself on 
the ground before the tomb of the martyr, and 
passed a day and night in fasting and prayer: not 
satisfied with tMs mortification, he submitted Ms 
bare shoulders to be scourged by the monks of the 
chapter. Absolved now frotii all Ms offences, 
reconciled to the church and to his subjects, he 
prepared to revenge the depredations of the Scots, 
which he did in the most effectual manner by a 
decisive victory, in which William their king be- 
came his prisoner. The foreign rebels, finding all 
disturbances quieted at home, abandoned their 
enterprise ; but the turbulent and ambitious spirit 
of the princes was not quieted. Jealous of each 
other, they concurred in no measures except those 
of resistance and opposition to their father. Two 
of them, indeed, expiated their crime by an early 
death. Geoffrey, who was stigmatized in England 
by the name of the child of perditioii, was killed 
in a tournament at Paris ; and Henry, the eldest, 
died of a fever, lamenting on his death-bed his 
unnatural conduct with the deepest remorse. 

The afflictions of Henry were not at an end. 
Philip, now king of France, disputed his title to 
the guardianship of Geoffrey’s son, Arthur, prince 
of Brittany, and threatened a formal invasion. 
Richard was again seduced from his duty, and 
openly ranged Mmself on the side of the fang of 
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France; and Henry saw his continental domi- 
nions invaded, plundered, and possessed by the 
confederates. A treaty, however, was set on foot, 
in which, after many mortifying concessions, Henry 
agreed to defray the charges ofthevrai' to the king 
of France, and to give a free* pardon to all his 
rebellious lords and their vassals. A list was pre- 
sented to him of their names, among w^hom he 
saw that of his son John, his favourite child, whom 
he had till that moment believed faithful to his 
duty. The unhappy father broke out into expres- 
sions of the utmost despair ; cursed the day on 
which he had received his miserable being, and 
bestowed on his ungrateful children a malediction, 
which he never could he prevailed on to retract: a 
lingering fever, caused by a broken heart, soon 
after terminated his life. Richard, it is said, came 
to view the body of his father, and, struck with 
remorse, accused himself in the deepest terms 
with having contributed by his unnatural conduct 
to bring his parent to the grave. Thus died Henry, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, an ornament 
to the English throne, and a monarch surpassing 
all his cotemporaries in the valuable qualities of 
a sovereign. During his reign, all foreign im- 
provements in literature and politeness, in the 
laws and the arts, seem to have been, in a good 
measure, transplanted into England; and that 
kingdom was become little inferior, in those 
respects, to any of its continental neighbours. 
Henry’s attention to the administration of justice 
bad gained him so great a reputation, that even 
foreign and distant princes made him the umpire 
of their differences: he determined a dispute 



regarding some controvertea temror^ 
kings of Navarre and Castile. Tlie_ reign ^ 
Henry was remarkable for an innovation which 
was afterwards carried further by his successors, 
and was attended, liy the most important conse- 
quences to the government. He abolished, that 

military force which was t.: 

institutions, by exchanging the militoy serv 
of the crown’s vassals for money, 
ments were termed scutage. 


established hy the feudal 
- ' ' TOCS' 

r. These pay- 
and’ they were em« 
.evying troops from 
y was beneficial or 

otherwise, is disputable : one good consequence, at 
least, was, that it weakened the strict bonds of the 
feudal system, which was a fertile source both ot 
despotism in the prince, and anarchy and disorder 

among the vassals. . t • -l 

Richard I., surnamed Cceur de Lion, had all 
those qualities which gain the admiration oi a 
romantic age, but few that could conduce o e 
happiness of his subjects or command the appro- 
bation of posterity. The whole of his reign was 
a tale of romance, intrepid valour, imprudence, 
and misfortune. All Europe was at this time 
infected with the enthusiasm of the holy wars, 
and Richard, immediately upon his accession, 
prepared to signalize himself in an expedition to 
P alestine, which his conscience, or rather his 
romantic turn of mind, represented to him as the 
only field of real glory for a Christian prince. 
Little regardful of the interests of his peopm, 
he raised an immense sum of money, hy all the 
various methods of arbitrary enforcement, and, 
forming a le^ue with Philip Augustus, king o. 
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France^ -who possessed somewliat of his own dis- 
position, though with less generosity, the two 
sovereigns agreed to join their forces in an expe- 
dition against the infidels. Many were the mis- 
trusts and mutual reconciliations between these 
two moiiarchs : at length, after the taking of 
Acre, and a few other successful exploits jointly 
performed, Philip thought proper to return to 
France, and left the field of glory to Richard, 
without a rival. The English monarch went on 
from victory to victory. The most remarkable 
of his battles was that near to Ascalon, where he 
engaged and defeated Saladin, the most renowned 
of the Saracen monarchs, and left 40,000 of the 
enemy dead upon the field. Ascalon surrendered, 
as did several other cities, to the victorious Richard, 
who now prepared for the siege of Jerusalem; but 
at tbe most important crisis, wbicb, if fortunate, 
as every thing seemed to promise, would have 
terminated the expedition in the most glorious 
manner, the king of England, on a review of his 
anny, found them so wasted with famine, with 
fatigue, and even with victory, that, with the 
utmost mortification of heart, he w^as obliged 
entirely to abandon the enterprise. The war was 
finished by a truce with Saladin, in which it w'as 
agreed that the Christian pilgrims should pass 
to Jerusalem in perfect security. Richard now 
thought of returning to bis dominions, but, un- 
willing to put himself in the power of his rival 
Philip, by traversing tbe kingdom of France, he 
sailed with a single ship to Italy, and w^as wi^ecked 
near Aquileia. Thence proceeding to Ragusa, 
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and putting on a pagrim’s disuse, he resolved 
to make Ms way, on foot, through Germany . He 
was discovered, however, at Vienna, by l-^eopoi , 
duke of Austria, and thrown into pnson by the 
command of the emperor Henry \ I. ^o sooner 
was Richard’s situation known to Ms siAjects, than 
they vied with each other in contributions for 
Ms ransom, wMch was fixed at an exorb^ 
sum by the emperor, and opposed with _ every 
artifice of the meanest poHey by the king of 
France. His brother John, likewise, who in his 
absence had endeavoured to usurp the government 
of England, is said to have had a confereime with 
PMlip, in wMch the perpetual captivity of Richard 
was agreed upon, while he Mmself to 
cured^on the English tMone. These cabMs, 
however, were unsuccessful. Richard obtamed Ms 
liberty on payment of a ransom equal_ to about 
300,000/. sterling, which his subjects levied by me 
cheerful contributions of all ranks of the state. On 
his return to his dominions, he was received with 
the utmost transports of delight and satisfaction. 
Richard had given his subjects no real cause ot 
affection towards him ; during a reign of ten years 
he was but four months in the kmgdom ; but it 
is the disposition of the English to revere heroism, 
and to commiserate misfortune. His traitorous 
brother, after some submission, was received into 
favour ; and Richard, during the residue of Ms 
reign, employed himself in a spirited revenge 
against the perfidious PMlip, whose doimnions he 
harassed by a war, which he carried into the heart 
of France. A treaty, however, was brought about 
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by tbe pope’s legate, and the contest was termi- 
nated soon after by the death of Richard, who, in 
an assault upon the castle of one of his rebellious 
vassals in the Limosin, was killed by an arrow. 
He died in the tenth year of his reign, and forty- 
second of his age. 

His brother John, surnamed Sans Terre ^ or 
Lackland, who was then in England, succeeded to 
the throne without opposition. There was, how- 
ever, a claimant alive, whom John by every means, 
wished to get rid of; this was Prince Arthur, the 
son of his brother Geoffirey, who at this time, 
under the protection, and with the aid of Philip, 
king of Prance, had secured to his interest the 
continental provinces. The war, therefore, which 
Richard had waged with France was renewed with 
great animosity, hut was of short continuance*; for 
Arthur, on whose account it had been raised, 
together with his mother Constance, suspecting 
treachery from the French monarch, threv^ them- 
selves on the clemency of John. A suspicion 
better founded, of the more treacherous designs 
of his uncle, soon after compelled Arthur again to 
dy to Philip his former protector ; hostilities were 
renewed between France and England, and the 
brave youth, who ventured to head a little army 
of his own countrymen, fell once more into the 
hands of John, who determined to rid himself of 
all further vexation on that score. The fate of 
Arthur is uncertain : he was never heard of from 
the moment of his confinement. The most pro- 
bable account is, that he was poniarded by John 
bimself, who found in those servants to whom he 
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gave tlie murder in cliarge^ a reluctance to execute 
their horrid commission.^ John, whose character 
had always been disgusting to the English, was 
now completely detested ; and, conscious of the 
estimation in which he was held by his subjects, he 
regulated himself, through the whole course of his 
reign, by those tyrannical maxims of policy, which 
hold the principle of fear in the subject to be 
equivalent to affection. Philip, his active rival, 
in a few successful inroads entirely despoiled him 
of his continental dominions. He made some 
pitiful efforts to regain them, which exposed him 
to the contempt of Europe. In this situation, 
detested and despised, a controversy with his clergy 
with regard to the supplying of the vacant see of 
Canterbury embroiled him with the church, and 
drew on him the indignation and censure of the 
pope, who, degrading the prelate whom he had 
chosen, named another in his place. 

John, unwilling to submit to the first stretch of 
ecclesiastical authority, refused to acquiesce in the 
pope’s nomination, and with the most impolitic 
violence, sent some of his knights to expel the 
Augustine monks of Canterbury from their con- 
vent, and to take possession of their treasures. 
Innocent III., who knew Ms own powers and the 
weakness of the person with whom he had to 
contend, sent three English prelates to inform 
him, that if he persevered in these injurious and 

* Hume directly charges John with stabbing Arthur 
with his own hands. — Hume, chap, x. ^ As also Carte, 
though he disbelieves some of the particulars, to which 
Hume attaches credit. — Carte, book vi. 70. 
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un dutiful measures, he would put his dominions 
under the sentence of an interdict. The threat 
was disregarded, and the interdict pronounced. By 
that fomiidable sentence, a stop was immediately 
put to divine service through the whole kingdom, 
and to the administration of all the sacraments, 
except baptism. The church doors were shut, 
and the statues of the saints laid upon the ground ; 
the dead were refused hurial, and were thrown in 
the ditches and on the highways. The people 
were discharged the use of animal food, and 
he barred from shaving their beards, or giving any 
attention to their apparel. Every circumstance, 
in short, seemed calculated to inspire religious 
terror. It was in vain that John opposed his 
temporal power to this proof of ecclesiastical 
authority; the pope seconded his blow by the 
sentence of excommunication, which absolved the 
people from ail allegiance to his government, and 
rendered him impious and unfit for human society. 
John, however, despised, detested, and excom- 
municated, continued still refractory ; he endea- 
voured to maintain his authority by the most cruel 
acts of tyranny and violence. The pope, to finish 
his part, pronounced a sentence of deposition ; 
and, at the same time, made a donation of the 
kingdom , of England to Philip of France, who 
prepared immediately an immense land and naval 
armament to take possession of his new territories. 
But the scheme of the pope was deeper laid ; it. 
was hy no means his intention that Philip should 
join England to the dominions of France; his 
view was to intimidate John into an absolute 
submission to his authority, from the terror of the 
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dangers that hung over him. At the same time 
that he made this donation to Philip, he sent his 
legate into England, who acquainted John, that it 
was still in his power to prevent the impending 
ruin, by putting himself and his kingdom im- 
plicitly under the protection of the holy see. John 
eagerly grasped at the offered condition, and, in a 
solemn convocation of the nobles and people, took 
an oath upon his knees, by which, for the expia- 
tion of his sins, he surrendered to pope Innocent, 
and his successors, all his dominions, and every 
prerogative of his crown, and engaged to hold 
them as his holiness*s vassal for a yearly tribute 
of a thousand marks. 

Philip, incensed at the intelligence of this ne- 
gotiation, by which he saw the pope had plainly 
overreached him, determined, notwithstanding, to 
prosecute the war. An insurrection, however, in 
his own territories, and a successful attack made 
upon his deet by the English admiral, in which 
four hundred of his ships were taken and destroyed, 
obliged him entirely to abandon the enterprise. 

John was now at ease from foreign hostilities; 
but he had too plainly manifested his mean and 
odious character, to hope for the allegiance or quiet 
submission of his subjects. Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had been installed in conse- 
quence of the pope’s nomination, against the will 
of the king, and who was his inveterate enemy, 
had formed a plan for the reformation of the 
government. A charter, very favourable to the 
liberties of the people, and tending to abridge the 
power of the sovereign in many capital articles, 
had been granted by Henry I. A copy of this 
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charter, which had nev'er been followed hy any 
substantial effect, came into the possession of 
Langton, who, in a conference -with some of the 
principal barons, projposed that, on the ground of 
these concessions from his predecessor, they should 
insist that John should grant a solemn confirma- 
tion and ratification of their liberties and privi- 
leges. The barons bound themselves with an oath 
to support their claims by a vigorous and steady 
perseverance. An application was drawn up and 
presented to the sovereign, who, unwilling to yield, 
and yet unable to refuse, appealed to the holy see. 
The pope had now an interest to support his 
vassal, and he WTote instantly to England, requir- 
ing, by his supreme authority, that all confedera- 
cies among the barons, which tended to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom, should be immediately 
put an end to. This requisition met with its just 
disregard. The associated barons had taken the 
most effectual measures to enforce their claims. 
They had assembled an army of two thousand 
knights, and a very numerous body of foot. 
With these forces they surrounded the residence 
of the court, which was then at Oxford, and, trans- 
mitting to the king a scroll of the chief articles 
of their demand, they were answered, that he had 
solemnly sworn never to comply wnth any one of 
them. They proceeded immediately to hostili- 
ties, laid siege to Northampton, took the town of 
Bedford, and marched to London, where they 
were I’eceived with the acclamations of all ranks 
of the people. The ong, who found his partisans 
daily abandoning him, began now to talk in a 
more submissive strain. He offered, first to sub- 

, VOL. IV. ' , ' . , T ■ 
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mit all differences to the pope ; and this being 
peremptorily refused, he at length acquainted the 
confederates, that it was his supreme pleasure to 
grant all their demands. At Runnymede, be- 
tween Staines and Windsor, a spot which will be 
deemed sacred to the latest posterity, a solemn con- 
ference was held between John and the assembled 
barons of England, when, after a very short debate, 
the king signed and sealed that great charter, which 
is at this day the foundation and bulwark of Eng- 
lish liberty — Magna Chart a. 

The substance of this important charter is as 
follows. The clergy were allowed a free election 
to all vacant church preferments, the king renounc- 
ing his power of presentation. Every person, 
aggrieved in ecclesiastical matters was allowed a 
freedom of appeal to the pope, and for that pur- 
pose aliow^ance was given to every man to go out 
of the kingdom at pleasure. The fines upon 
churchmen for any offence %vere ordained to be 
proportional to their temporal, not their ecclesias- 
tical possessions. The barons were secured in the 
custody of the vacant abbeys and their dependent 
convents. The reliefs or duties to be paid for 
earldoms, baronies, and knights’ fees, were fixed 
at a rated sum, according to their value, whereas 
before they had been arbitral^. It was decreed 
that barons should recover the lands of their 
vassals forfeited for felony, after being a year and 
a day in possession of the crown : that they should 
enjoy the wardships of their military tenants, ■who 
held other lands of the crowm by a different 
tenure ; that a person knighted by the king, 
though a minor, should enjoy the privileges of a 
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man come of age, provided he was a ward of the 
crown. It was enacted, that heirs should marry 
without any disparagement, that is, that no sum 
should be demanded by the superior or overlord 
upon the marriage of his %’'assal. No scutage or 
tax was to be imposed upon the people, but by the 
great council of the nation, except in three parti- 
cular cases — the king’s captivity, the knighting 
his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest 
daughter. When the great council w’'as to be 
assembled, the prelates, earls, and great barons were 
to be called to it by a particular writ, the lesser 
barons by a summons from the sheriff. It w’as 
ordained that the king should not seize any baron’s 
lands for a debt to the crown, if the baron pos- 
sessed personal property sufScient to discharge the 
debt. No vassal was allowed to sell so much of 
his land as to incapacitate Min from performing 
the necessary service to his lord. 

With respect to the people, the following were 
the principal clauses calculated for their benefit. 
It was ordained that all the privileges and immu- 
nities granted by the king to his barons should be 
also granted by the barons to their vassals. That 
one 'Weight and one should be observed 

throughout the kingdom. That merchants should 
be allowed to transact all business without being 
exposed to any arbitrary tolls or impositions ; that 
they, and all freemen, should be allowed to go out 
of the kingdom and return to it at pleasure, 
iiondon, and all cities and boroughs, shall pre- 
serve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
customs. Aids or taxes shall not be required 
of them, except by the consent of the great 
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council. No towns or individuals siiall be obliged 
to make or support bridges, unless it bas been the 
immemorial custom. The goods of every freeman 
shall be disposed of according to his vrill or testa- 
ment; if he die intestate, his heirs at law shall 
succeed to them. The king’s courts of justice 
shall be stationary, and shall no longer follow his 
person ; they shall be open to every one, and jus- 
tice shall no longer be bought, refused, or delayed 
by them. The sheriffs shall be incapacitated to 
determine pleas of the crown, and shall not put 
any person upon his trial from rumour or suspicion 
alone, but upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. 
No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed of his free tenements or liberties, or out- 
lawed or banished, or any way hurt or injured, 
unless hy the legal judgment of his peers ^ or by the 
law of the land; and all who suffered otherwise in 
this and the former reigns, shall be restored to their 
rights and possessions. Every freeman shall be 
fined in proportion to his fault, and no fine shall 
be levied on him to his utter ruin. 

Such were the stipulations in favour of the 
higher orders of the state, the barons, the clergy, 
the landholders, and freemen. But that part of 
the people who tilled the ground, who constituted, 
in all probability, the majority of the nation, seem 
to have been very lightly considered in this great 
charter of freedom. They had but one single 
clause in their favour, which stipulated that no 
villain or rustic should by any fine be bereaved of 
his carts, his ploughs, and instruments of hus- 
bandry ; in other respects they wxre considered as 
a part of a property belonging to an estate, and 
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were transferable along with the horses, cows, and 
other moveables, at the will of the owner. John, 
at the same time that he signed the Magna 
Gharta, was compelled by the barons to sign the 
Charta de Foresta, a deed of a most important 
nature to the liberties of the subject. William the 
Conqueror, we have remarked, had reserved to 
himself the exclusive privilege of killing game 
over all England, and the penalties on any subject 
encroaching upon this right of the sovereign were 
most oppressive and tyrannical.. The most rigor- 
ous of these penalties were abolished by the Cbarta 
de Foresta; pecuniary fines were substituted for 
death and demembration. Those woods and 
forests that had been taken from their proprietors 
in the former reigns were now restored to them, 
and evei'y man was left at liberty to enclose his 
woods, or to convert them into arable land at his 
pleasure. 

The barons, in order to secure the observance 
of these important charters, prevailed likewise on 
John, who was ready to grant everything, that 
twenty-five of their own number should be ap- 
pointed conservators of the public liberty. The 
ease with which John had made all these con- 
cessions- was entirely a piece of simulation on 
the part of that treacherous prince. The barons 
were lulled into security, and had disbanded tbeir 
forces, without taking any measures for reassem- 
bling tbem, while John, in the meantime, had 
privately enlisted a large body of foreign troops, 
(jermans, Brabantines, and Flemings, wiio, landing 
in the kingdom, immediately cominenced lio stilities . 
An English army, headed by the earl of Salisbury, 
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.was likewise in the king’s interest; and by these 
acting in different parts at the same time, storm- 
ing every citadel which refused to acknowledge the 
king’s absolute authority, and burning, massacring, 
and plundering in every quarter, the whole king- 
dom was a scene of horror and devastation. 

The barons, unable to act in concert or to raise 
an army that could stand before these ravagers, 
w^.ere reduced to the desperate measure of entreat- 
ing aid from France. Philip immediately despatched 
his eldest son Louis, at the head of an army of 
7 000 men. The barons became hound to acknow- 
ledge him as their lawful sovereign ; and the first 
efiectof his appearance in the kingdom was the 
desertion of a very large part of John’s foreign 
troops, who refused to serve against the heir of 
their master. Louis advanced to London, where 
he received the submissions of the people, who took 
the oath of fealty ; but discoveries were soon made 
that tended at once to withdraw the English from 
all allegiance to their foreign master. One of the 
French courtiers (the "Viscount de Melun) had 
declared upon his deathbed that he knew, from the 
mouth of Louis, that it W'as his intention to exter- 
minate entirely the English barons, and to bestow 
their estates and dignities upon his own French 
subjects. This, though a most improbable scheme^ 
received some confirmation from the visible par- 
tiality that Louis already showed to his foreign 
subjects. The most powerful of the nobility took 
the alarm immediately; they even chose to join 
their unworthy sovereign, rather than he the dupes 
and victims of a treacherous foreigner. John^ 
with these aids, was resolved to make a vigorous 
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effort for the preservation of Ms crown. But this 
vicious tyrant, from whom England could in^no 
situation have ever received benefit, was cut ofi- by 
a fever at Newark. Henry III., his son, a boy of 
nine years of age, was immediately crowned at 
Bristol, under the auspices of the earl of Pem- 
broke, mareschal of England, who was^ at the 
same time appointed guardian of the king and 
Xn'otector of the realm. The disaffected barons, 
whose object of hatred and enmity/was now re- 
moved, returned cheerfully to their allegiance. 
Louis found himself deserted by all his partisans 
among the English; an engagement ensued, in 
wMch the French troops were defeated; and their 
prince, finding his cause to he daily declining, was 
glad at last to conclude a peace with the protector, 
and entirely to evacuate the kingdom* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

State of Europe in the Thirteentb Century—Tlie Crusades. 

While these eventful transactions were carrying 
on in England, and John, by compulsion, was 
making those concessions to his barons, which a 
wise and a good prince would not have thought 
it injurious to regal dignity to have voluntarily 
granted, a young emperor had been elected in 
Germany, and enjoyed the throne which Otho IV. 
had resigned before his death ; this was Frede- 
ric II., son of the emperor Henry VI. The 
emperors, at this time, were much more powerful 
than their neighbouring monarchs of France ; for, 
besides Suabia, and the other extensive territories 
which Frederic had in Germany, he likewise 
possessed Naples and Sicily by inheritance ; and 
Lombardy; though sometimes struggling for in» 
dependence, had long been considered as an appa- 
nage of the empire. 

The pope reigned absolute in Rome, where all 
the municipal magistrates were subject to his con- 
trol and authority. Milan, Brescia, Mantua, 
Vicenza, Padua, Ferrara, and almost all the 
cities of Romagna, had, under the pope’s pro- 
tection, entered into a confederacy against the 
emperor. Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, Parma, 
Reggio, and Trent were of the imperial party. 
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These opposite interests produced the factions of 
Guelph and Ghibeliine, wiiich for a length of time 
embroiled ail Italy in divisions, and split towns 
and even families into parties. The Guelphs 
stood up for the supremacy of the pope, the 
Ghibellines for that of the emperor. 

Frederic II., by his policy and his arms, carried 
on a vigorous contest •with four popes successively, 
without bringing any of them to submission. By 
two of these popes, Gregory IX. and Innocent 
lY,, he was excommunicated and solemnly de- 
posed ; but Frederic kept possession of his throne 
and maintained his independence. In consequence 
of the last sentence of deposition, he -wrote in 
the most spirited manner, to all the princes of 
Germany. I am not the first,” says he, “ whom 
the clergy have treated so unworthily, and I shall 
not be the last. But you are the cause of it, by 
obeying those hypocritesV whose ambition, you 
are sensible'^ is carried bejmnd all bounds. How- 
many infamous actions may you not discover in 
the court of Home! While those pontiffs are 
abandoned to the vices of the age, and intoxicated 
with pleasure, the greatness of their wealth ex- 
tinguishes in their minds all sense of religion. It 
is, therefore, a w^ork of charity to deprive them 
of those pernicious treasures which are their, ruin ; 
and in this cause you ought all to co-operate with 
me.” 

Innocent IV. endeavoured by every engine in 
his power to excite the Germans to rebel against 
this spirited emperor. Conspiracies were formed 
against his iife~^assassins hired to murder him — 
and several attempts made to cut Mm off by 
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poison. Of all these iniquitous proceedings he 
made loud complaints, which the pope never gave 
himself the trouble of answering. Whether these 
machinations were in the end effectual is not 
certainly known ; but Frederic, after a life of much 
disquiet, died at Naples in the fifty-secolid year 
of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign. 

For eighteen years after the death of Frederic 
II., the Germanic empire was without a sovereign, 
and was rent by incessant factions and divisions. 
Yet, distracted as they were among themselves, 
The Germans allowed the pope to gain nothing 
by their situation. Italy, indeed, was equally a 
prey to factions, which gave the popes too much 
to do at home to think of meddling with the 
affairs of a distant kingdom. France was still 
weak, and Spain was divided between the Chris- 
tians and Mahometans. England, as w^e have seen, 
was a miserable theatre of civil war and anarchy. 
Yet, at this period, distracted as appears to have 
been the face of all Europe, one great scheme or 
project seems to have f iven a species of union to 
this discordant mass; a project from the issue of 
w'hich arose new kingdoms, new establishments, 
and a new system of manners. This was the 
crusades, or holy wars, of which we now proceed 
to give a short account. 

We have motioned the irruption of the Turks, 
or Turcomans, upon the empire of the caliphs. 
The manners of these Turcomans were like those 
of most of the other tribes from the north of 
Asia; that is to say, they were freebooters, wbo 
lived by plunder, and had no strong attachment 
to any country. " The Turks, it is probable, came 
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from those regions beyond Mount Taurus and 
I mans, and were, therefore j a race of Tartars* 
About the eleventh century they made an irrup- 
tion upon Muscovy, and came do'wn upon the 
banks of the Caspian Sea. The imprudent policy 
of the Arabians themselves first introduced these 
strangers into their empire, who were destined to 
overthrow it. One of the caliphs, grandson of 
Haroun Alraschid, hired a body of Turks to be his 
life-guards ; this gave them some name and repu- 
tation ; they gradually increased in number, and 
acquired induence in the civil wars which took 
place on occasion of the succession to the cali- 
phate. The caliphs of the race of the Abassidse 
were deprived, by the caliphs of the race of Fatima, 
of Syria, Egypt, and AMca ; and the Turks sub- 
dued at last, and stripped of their dominions, both 
the Abassidse and the Fatimites. 

Bagdad, the seat of the empire of the caliphs, 
was taken by the Turks in the year 1055, and these 
conquerors followed the same commendable policy 
with the Franks, the Goths, and Normans, in 
accommodating themselves to the laws and man- 
ners of the conquered people. From this period, 
the caliphs, from being temporal monarcbs, be- 
came only the heads or supreme pontiffs of the 
Mahometan religion, as the popes of the Chris- 
tian ; but the dlfFerence was, t|^at the caliphs 
'Were sinking from their ancient dignity, while the 
popes were daily advancing in power and splen- 
dour, At the time of the first crusade, Arabia 
was under a Turkish sultan, though the caliph 
still retained his rank and nominai importance. 
Persia and Asia Minor were likewise governed 
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I ; by Turkish usurpers ; the empire of Constanti- 

; nople had been in some degree of lustre under 
j Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and under Nice- 

? phorus Phocas ; but the succeeding princes 

I i weakened and reduced it to a shadow. Michael 

Paphlagonatus lost Sicily, and Eomanus Dio^ 
genes almost all that remained in the east, unless 
the kingdom of Pontus ; and that province, which 
is now called Turcomania, fell soon after into the 
hands of Solyman the Turkj who being now 
master of the greatest part of Asia Minor, esta- 
blished the seat of his empire at Nicaea, and 
began to tlireaten Constantinople at the time of 
the commencement of the first crusade. 

The Greek empire, thus circumscribed in Asia, 
comprehended, however, on the European side, 
all Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Epirus, and Illy- 
ria, and the isle of Crete, now Candia. The city 
of Constantinople itself was populous, opulent, 
and voluptuous. Its inhabitants styled them- 
selves not Greeks, but Romans, and the people of 
Rome, whom they termed Latins, were, in their 
opinion, a set of barbarians, who had revolted from 
them and shaken off their authority. 

The territory of Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
appears to have been over-stocked with inha- 
bitants, great numbers of whom had dispersed 
themselves into different parts of Asia and Africa, 
where they applied to traffic with uncommon spirit 
for those rude ages. . 

When Omar, the successor of Mahomet, seized 
on the fertile country of Syria, he took possession 
of Palestine; and as the Mahometans esteemed 
Jerusalem a holy city, Omar built there a magni- 
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ficent mosque. Jerusalem at tMs time contained 
about seven or eiglit thousand inhabitants, whose 
chief wealth arose from the charitable donations 
of pilgrims, both Christians and Mahometans; for 
the latter paid a degree of veneration to the 
mosque of Omar, as well as the Christians to the 
holy sepulchre. 

A pilgrim, to whom history has given the name 
of Peter the Hermit, first raised up that spirit of 
The Crusades which inflamed all Europe. This 
man, who was a native of Amiens, had travelled 
into the Holy Land, where he had suffered 
much oppression from the Turks. At his re- 
turn to Rome, he complained in such high terms 
of the grievances to which the Christian pilgrims 
were subjected, that Urban II. thought him a 
very fit person to set on foot the grand design 
which the popes had long entertained of arming 
the whole Christian world against the infidels; 
and Urban himself convoked a general council at 
Placentia, where the project was proposed and 
highly approved of; but from the occupation 
which the Italian nobility found at that time at 
home, no active measure followed this approbation. 
The French possessed more of the spirit of adven- 
ture than the Italians. The design was no sooner 
proposed in a council, held at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, than they took up arms with the most en- 
thusiastic emulation. The principal nobles imme- 
diately sold their lands to raise money for the ex- 
pedition, and the church bought them at an easy 
rate^ and thus acquired immense territorial posses- 
sions : even the poorest barons set out upon their 
own charges, and the vassals attended the standard 
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of their lords. Besides these, whom we may sup- 
pose to have been influenced by the piety of the 
design, an innumerable multitude, a motley assem- 
blage of beggars, slaves, malefactors, stihmpe 
debauchees, andprofligates of all kinds, joined the 
throng, and hoped to find in those scenes of holy 
carnage and desolation, means of making their 
fortune by plunder,^ A general rendezvous was 
appointed at Constantinople. Godfrey of Bouillon, 
duke of Brabant, a lineal descendant of Charle- 
magne, was, from his great military character, 
chosen to command an army of seventy thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse, all armed completely, 
in steel. Above eighty thousand ranged themselves 
under the banner of Peter the Hermit, wdio walked 
at their head with a rope about his waist, and 
sandals on his feet. Peter’s lieutenant was Walter 
the Pennyless, and in the van of his troop were 
carried a sacred goose, and a goat, which (mon- 
strous to believe!) were said to he filled with the 
Holy Ghost. This immense and disordeiiy mul- 
titude began their march towards the East in the 
year 1095. They made the first essay of their 
arms, not upon the unbelievers, hut on their fellow 
Christians. The first exploit which signalized the 
expedition was the taking of a small Chiistian 
city in Hungary, wdiich had refused to starve its 
own inhabitants by supplying such a tribe of 


* Many of these miscreants had their own motives of 
piety. Mr. Gibbon^s observation has both truth and wit in 
it. “ At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incen- 
diary, the homicide arose by thousands to redeem their 
souls, by repeating on the infidels the same deeds which 
they had exercised against their Cliristia.i brethren.”— 
Gibbon, ch. Ixviii. 
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hungry locusts with provisions. This impious 
city was stormed and pillaged, and the inhabit- 
ants massacred. Another hand of these adven- 
turers were employed, in the meantime, in putting 
to death all the Jews wherever they could find 
them. The consequence of these abominable 
proceedings was, that the crusaders were consi- 
dered as enemies wherever they passed, and most 
of the countries rose in arms to oppose their pro- 
gress. ISFo less than three diSerent armies were 
cut to pieces in Hungary, Peter the Hermit, how- 
ever, found his way to Constantinople, where 
Alexius Comnenus was at that time emperor — a 
prince of great wisdom and moderation, which he 
clearly manifested by his conduct to the crusaders. 
Dreading the consequences of that spirit of en- 
thusiasm which had put in motion such immense 
multitudes, Alexius, though with inuch reluc- 
tanee, thought it his wisest policy to put on the 
appearance of friendship, and to allow them a free 
passage through the imperial dominions into Asia, 
Anna Comnena, the daughter of Alexius, an 
accomplished princess, who has excellently written 
the history of her own time, relates many circum- 
stances which strongly mark the rude, uncivilized, 
and brutal spirit of those heroes or chieftains wdio 
figured in those romantic expeditions ; among the 
rest is one anecdote extremely characteristical. 
The chiefs of the crusade being admitted to an 
audience of the emperor, who was seated on his 
throne, amidst all the pomp of Eastern magnih- 
cence, one of these captains, a Frank count, step- 
ping up to the throne, seated himself by the 
emperor’s side, saying in the Frank language, 
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“ What a pretty fellow of an emperor is this, who 
j ' places himself above such men as we are!” Earl 

; Baldwin, one of the crusaders, ashamed of this 

I unmannerly insolence of his countryman, rose 

f ^ immediately, and, pulling him from his seat, thrust 

j him out of the assembly. Alexius, wdth much 

j I ■ prudence, expressed no resentment at daily in- 

f, stances of similar brutality; he took a wiser 

I course, he hastened to get rid of his troublesome 

* guests by furnishing them with every necessary 

I ; aid ; and he fitted out his vessels immediately to 

j I; transport them across the Bosphorus. They 

; f! landed in Asia, and marched on with the utmost 

I ’ alacrity to meet the infidels : but Solyman, the 

i sultan of Nicsea, gave them a very fatal check. 

The greatest part of those immense numbers 
which had ranged themselves under the Hermit’s 
standard were cut to pieces. The Turks pre- 
^ served all the women for their seraglios for men, 

' women, and children had taken tip the cross arid 

embarked in the expedition. 

In the mean time, a new swarm of crusaders, to 
the amount of several hundred thousands, had 
arrived at Constantinople. These were com- 
; manded by Godfrey of Bouillon, by Baymond, 

count of Thoulouse, by Hugh, brother of Philip I. 

; of France, by Bobert, duke of Normandy, eldest 

son of William the Conqueror, and several of the 
most considerable princes of Europe, most of 
whom had mortgaged and even sold their territo- 
ries to supply themselves with money for the ex- 
pedition. It was otherwise with the brave Eohe- 
mond, son of Bobert Guiscard, the conqueror of 
Sicily ; he had no estates, for his father had dis- 
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inherited him. It was, therefore, an expedition 
in which he had nothing to lose, and might pos- 
sibly gain; he had formerly fought with siiccess 
against the empire of Constantinople, and was 
more dreaded by the Greeks than all the rest of 
these adventurers. Bohemond was attended by 
Ms cousin, the gallant and accomplished Tancred, 
whose merits, amplified by fiction, make a con- 
spicuous figure in the fine poem of Tasso, the 
** Gierusalemme Liberata/^ 

Such immense and seemingly inexhaustible 
torrents pouring down upon Constantinople, gave, 
as we may naturally suppose, very great uneasi- 
ness to the emperor Alexius. Excellent politician 
as he was, he found it impossible to prevent con- 
tinual differences and a great deal of bloodshed. 
The crusaders imagined that the piety and merit 
of the undertaking gave them a just claim to he 
maintained and supported gratuitously by all who 
professed themselves to be Christians. They be- 
haved with insufferable insolence and folly; and 
matters came at length to that extremity, that it 
was seriously proposed by these new crusaders to 
begin operations against the infidels, by the de- 
struction of Constantinople, the capital of the 
Christian world in the East. This storm, how- 
ever, was averted by the emperor Alexius. He 
once more furnished the crusaders with all they 
wanted, loaded them even with presents and trans- 
ported them into Asia. The army was reviewed 
near to Mcaea, where it was found to consist of 
600,000 foot, including women, and 100,000 
horse. We have no accounts transmitted to us 
how such multitudes procured subsistence when 
VOL. IV. V 
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once tliey iiad come into a hostile conntry. It is 
difficult to conceive that they conld have procured 
it by plunder, without such a total dispersion as 
must have rendered all their enterprises ineffec- 
tual against such a formidable enemy as the 
Mahometans. The Venetians refused to send 
their vessels to supply them with provisions, be- 
cause they made very great profits at this time by 
trading with the Mahometans. The merchants 
of Genoa and Pisa indeed sent their ships, laden 
with stores, to the coasts of- Asia Minor, where 
they made immense profits by selling them to the 
crusaders; and to this cause has been attributed 
the first rise of the Genoese vrealth and splendour. 
But, after all, these resources were extremely 
inadequate, and it is highly probable ^ that the 
greatest part of the calamities and misfortunes 
which the crusaders underwent must have arisen 
from a scarcity of provisions. 

The Turks and Arabians were at first unable 
to stand the shock of such prodigious multitudes, 
whose armour gave them likewise a very great 
advantage ; for at this time it was customary not 
only for the horseman, but his horse, to be clothed 
entirely in iron. The Turks were twice defeated, 
and Bohemond made himself master of the 
country of Antioch. Baldwin, the brother oi 
Godfrey of Bouillon, penetrated into Mesopotamia, 
and took the city of Edessa. At length they 
appeared before Jerusalem; and though famine, 
sickness, and great losses, even by their victories, 
had reduced their immense army to twenty thou- 
sand men, they resolutely attacked a garrison of 
forty thousand, and after a siege of five weeks 
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took the city by storm. The whole inhabitants, 
soldiers and citizens, men, women, and children, 
who were either Mahometans or Jews, were put 
to the sword. It is affirmed by all the historians 
that, after this inhuman massacre, the Christians 
went in solemn procession to the place where 
they were told was the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
and there burst into a flood of tears.^ This 


* The effect produced on the mind bytlie first view of 
those most venerable monuments of the origin of our holy 
religion is well described by the abbe Mariti, in his “ Travels 
through Cyrus, Syria, and Palestine.” The sepulchre of 
Christ, which is open only on solemn days, is in the church 
of the Resuri*ection. All pilgrims and devotees come hither 
to celebrate the holy mysteries, under the protection of the 
governor, who sends a party of soldiers to escort them, and 
they enter the church in procession, with the sound of 
plaintive music. On this occasion I think it would be diffi- 
cult for any person, of whatever religion, not to be inspired 
with sentiments of reverence and awe on the sight of this 
most august temple. Gloomy, and of an immense size, it 
is lighted principally by the lamps which are suspended 
from its roof The pilasters are become black by length of 
years, and no ornaments are to he seen on its walls. The 
altars and statues of the saints are of coarse stone, and the 
chandeliers of wood. Every thing used here for religious 
service is in the simplest and plainest taste. In a word, this 
church is poor, but it is what a church ought to be. The 
Deity requires only from man purity of heart and an exem- 
plary life. The company of devotees bend before the stone 
of unction which served for embalming the body of Christ 
when it was brought down from Mount Calvary, and re- 
peat a prayer; after which the priests and assistants wor^ 
ship the cross. Near this is the chapel of the xVnnxmciatioxx, 
where the officiating priest sits down, and presents his hand 
to be kissed, while different hymns are chaimted before 
the altars which bear the names of the different mysteries 
of the Catholic church. The air of humility and attention 
'with which this service is performed is truly affecting.” 
u 2 . 
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mixture of barbarity and cruelty with tbe tender 
feelings is derided by some authors, and especially 
Voltaire, as something out of nature, and scarcely 
possible ; but when it is considered what was the ‘ 
motive of many of these men, the enthusiasm 
which animated them in a cause which they were 
persuaded was to conduct them to heaven, the 
contending feelings with which they were agi- 
tated, detestation for those infidels who, as they 
imagined, had polluted by their impious worship 
the most sacred monuments of their religion, and 
joy and gratitude for the recovery and vindication 
of those venerable remains, we shall find nothing 
in the deportment of these crusaders but what is 
natural and consistent with their situation. The 
only just refiection that can arise from this fact is, 
the conviction that there is no engine so powerful 
in its operation on the human mind as religion, 
which can reconcile the same man to what are 
seemingly the most opposite extremes. 

The Holy Land was thus recovered by the Chris- 
tians, and Godfrey of Bouillon obtained the title 
of king^of Jerusalem ; but it was only a title, for 
a papal legate arriving in the meantime, claimed 
the city as the property of God, and took pos- 
session of it as such. Godfrey reserved the port 
of Joppa, and some privileges in Jerusalem. 

The crusaders began now to be divided among 
themselves. They had formed three petty states 
in Asia, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Edessa; and 
some years after, a fourth, which was that of Tri- 
poli in Syria, in the conquest of which the Ve- 
netians h^ some share ; they lent their ships, and 
stipulated in return for a part of the conquered 
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territory. Even these little states were divided, 
'and almost every small town had a lord or a count 
for its sovereign. There were counts of Joppa, 
and marquises of Galilee, Sidon, Acra, and Cesarea. 

The Turks, in the meantime, were not exter- 
minated from the holy land ; on the contrary, they 
possessed many considerable garrisons, and were 
continually annoying the Christians, whose strength 
and numbers were daily dimimshing. A new 
swarm of adventurers, however, set out from the 
West in the year 1146 ; that is, about fifty years 
from the period of the departure of the first 
crusade. Their numbers are computed to have 
been about two hundred thousand. This immense 
body, consisting of Italians, Germans, and French, 
marched under the command of Hugh, brother to 
Philip I. of France. These met with the same 
fate which we have seen attended the army of 
Peter the Hermit. The Turks cut them entirely 
to pieces, and Hugh, their leader, died helpless 
and abandoned in Asia. The situation of Jeru- 
salem at this time was extremely weak ; the 
numbers of the garrison were greatly reduced. 
Even the monks, who were at first instituted to 
serve the sick and wounded, were obliged to arm 
in the common defence, and they associated them- 
selves into a military society, called Templars and 
Hospitallers. This was the origin of these two 
orders of knights, who afterwards signalized them- 
selves by their exploits, and, becoming rivals, 
fought against each other with as much keenness 
as ever they had done against the infidels. 

In the meantime pope Eugenius III. despatched 
St Bernard, a furious and enthusiastic monk, to 
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preach-a new crusade in France, which kindled 
up a dame through the whole kingdom. Louis 
VII., surnamed the youngs who was then bn the 
throne, set the example himself hy taking the 
cross, and, in conjunction with Conrad III., em- 
peror of Germany, appeared at the head of three 
hundred thousand men^ The Germans set out 
first, and, jealous of the French sharing in their 
glory, had no sooner arrived in Asia than they 
began hostilities; hut the sultan of Iconium, a 
very able prince, drew them artfully into disad- 
vantageous ground, and with very little trouble cut 
them all to pieces. Conrad, in the disguise of a 
pilgrim, ded to Antioch ; the enterprise of Louis 
the Young met with the same fate. Rashness, and 
an absurd contempt of their enemies, joined to a 
total ignorance of the country in which they 
fought, exposed the French army to innumerable 
hardships, and they were at length totally defeated 
among the rocks of Laodicea. Louis, who had 
carried his young wife, Eleanor of Guienne, along 
with him, had the addition of domestic distress to 
his misfortunes. That lady’s gallantries were so 
notorious, that Louis thought it necessary to 
divorce her. Thus, his expedition to the Holy 
Land cost him not only his great army, but 
the loss of Poitou, the patrimonial inheritance of 
his queen, and one of the dnest provinces of his 
dominions. Conrad returned alone to Germany ; 
and thus ended the second crusade, yet more 
disastrous than the first. It is computed that the 
number of Europeans who, in both these expedi- 
tions, left their country and perished in the East, 
amounted to one million six hundred thousand. 
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The Turks and Christians in Palestine were, in 
the meantime, mutually exterminating and de- 
stroying each other, when a new character ap-. 
peared on the stage, who, in all respects, was one 
of the greatest men who have adorned the annals 
of the world ; this was Saladin, the nephew of 
Noureddin, the sultan of Egypt. In a very short 
space of time, he had overrun Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia, and now formed the 
design of the conquest of Jerusalem, then under 
the dominion of the Christian prince, Guy of 
Lusignan. 

Lusignan, with what slender forces he could 
assemble, made the best resistance possible; but 
his army was defeated, Jerusalem taken, and he 
himself made prisoner. Saladin treated him with 
the utmost humanity and generosity. An incident 
is recorded of this hero, which is extremely cha- 
racteristic. He invited his royal prisoner to a 
banquet, and with his own hand presented him a 
cup of liquor, which Lusignan, after having 
drank, offered to Rainauld de Ghatillon, one of his 
captains. While Chatillon was raising the cup to 
his lips, Saladin, immediately rising from his seat, 
struck off his head with the sabre. When Lii-^ 
signan expressed Ms horror and astonishment at 
this action, he was told that it was an ancient 
custom of the Arabians never to put to death those 
prisoners to whom they had once given meat or 
drink; but that Chatillon was a perjured wretch, 
unworthy of clemency, whom Saladin had devoted 
to punishment. 

On Saladin’s making his entry into Jerusalem, 
the women, who hoped to move him to compas- 
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sion, threw themselves at his feet, entreating for 
mercy to their captive fathers, husbands, and 
■children; but the generous nature of this conqueror 
needed no entreaty to prompt to an exertion of 
humanity : he spared the lives of all his prisoners ; 
he restored to the Christians the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; and though attached himself to 
the faith of "Mahomet, he permitted no injury to 
be offered to the vanquished in the exercise of 
their religion. lie even granted Lusignan his 
liberty, on his swearing never to take up arms 
against his deliverer; but Lusignan shamefully 
violated his oath, and prepared Mmsdf for a new 
attack upon his conqueror. The Christians, in 
the mean time, lost almost all their possessions in 
Asia; and pope Clement III., alarmed at the 
victories of Saladin, began to rouse up a new 
crusade for the Holy Land, from France, Germany, 
and England, while another was destined to 
extirpate the Pagans from the North of Europe. 
This northern crusade, it is supposed, consumed 
about one hundred thousand Christians, besides 
the infidels they destroyed. 

Philip Augustus, then king of France; Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, emperor of Germany; and 
Ricbar Coeur de Lion, king of England, took 
up the cross at the same time, and armed pro- 
digious multitudes from their several dominions. 
Frederic lost his life in Asia by bathing, while 
heated, in the Cydniis : his army, which amounted 
to 150,000 men, by frequent losses was so reduced 
that his son, the duke of Suahia, could collect no 
more than seven or eight thousand, with whom he 
joined himself to Lusignan. Eichard and Philip, 
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on reviewing their forces at Ptolemais in Syria, 
where they joined the nominal king of Jerusalem 
and the duke of Suabia, found the total amount of 
their army to be above 300,000 men. Ptolemais 
was taken; but the duke of Suabia died, and 
Philip and Richard, mutually jealous of each 
other’s glory, and ever at variance, could do 
nothing effective while united. Their disgust rose 
to such a height, that Philip, over whom Richard, 
on all occasions, had assumed a superiority, thought 
proper to return to Ms own dominions. 

Richard was now left sole competitor with the 
illustrious Saladin, and had the honour of defeat- 
ing Mm in battle and dismounting him from his 
horse; hut his victories were without effect; his 
army was reduced by famine, sickness, and fatigues, ' 
and on arriving at Jerusalem, which he flattered 
himself with recovering from the infidels, he found 
his force so inferior, that he was obliged to abandon 
the enterprise, and to make his escape from Pales- 
tine in a single vessel. What was his fate in 
Germany, and the misfortunes that succeeded, have 
been already 3?elated in treating of the English 
history during the reign of this romantic monarch. 
Soon after died the illustrious Saladin, leaving 
behind Mm the character not only of one of the 
most heroic, but of one of the best of princes. In 
his last illness, instead of the imperial ensigns 
which used to adorn the gates of his palace, he 
ordered a winding-sheet to be hung up, while a 
slave proclaimed, with a loud voice, “ This is all 
that Saladin, the conqueror of the East, has ob- 
tained by Ms victories !” He hequeathed, by Ms 
last will, a large sum of money to be distributed 
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equally among the poor, whether they were Maho- 
metans, Christians, or Jews, intending, as Voltaire 
well remarks, to teach, by his bequest, that all 
men are brethren, and that when we assist them 
we ought not to inquire what they believe^ but 
what they feeL 

This great prince died in the year 1195. The 
passion for religious warfare was not yet extin- 
guished in Europe ; a new expedition was fitted 
out in the year 1202, under Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, consisting of about 40,000 men. The 
object of this crusade was different from all the 
rest, and its leaders, under the cloak of a holy war, 
proposed, instead of extirpating the infidels, to de- 
throne the emperor of Constantinople, and put an 
end to the empire of the East. Isaac Angelas, the 
emperor, had been deprived of his liberty by his 
brother Alexius; but his son maintained a Con- 
siderable party in his interest, and the crusaders 
offered him their assistance to regain the empire. 
The prince disgusted both parties of his country- 
men, by accepting the aid of foreigners, and the 
consequence was, that he was strangled by one 
of his own relations. Baldwin and his army, on 
pretence of revenging his death, laid siege to Con- 
stantinople: he took it almost without resistance. 
The crusaders put all that opposed them to the 
sword ; and it is remarked, as strongly character- 
istic of a spirit of national levity, that the French, 
immediately after a scene of massacre and irillage, ’ 
celebrated a splendid hall, and danced with the 
ladies of Constantinople in the sanctuary of the 
church of St. Sophia. Thus Constantinople was 
taken for the first time, sacked, and plundered by 
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the Christians. Baldwin was elected emperor, and 
the imperial dominions were divided between him 
and the other leaders of the crusade. The Yene- 
tians, who had furnished both ships and troops, 
got for their share the Peloponnesus, the isle of 
Candia (ancient Crete,) and several cities on the 
coast of Phrygia. The marquis of Monferrat took 
Thessaly, and the pope became, for a time, the 
head of the Eastern, as he was of the Western 
church. Of all the numhers who had taken up 
the cross in this crusade, a very few found their 
way into the Holy Land, under Simon de Mont- 
fort; hut they did nothing effectual. The imperial 
family of the Comneniwas not extinguished in 
the fall of the Eastern empire. One of them, 
Alexius, escaped with some ships to Colchis, and 
founded there, between the sea and Mount Cau- 
casus, a small state, which he caUedthe empire of 
Trebiizond. Another state, dignified likewise with 
the title of empire, was founded by Theodore Las^ 
carius, wdio retook Nicaea. Other Greeks formed 
a league with the Turks and Bulgarians, and with 
their assistance dethroned the new emperor Bald- 
win and, cutting off his legs and arms, exposed 
him to he devoured by wild beasts. 

Notwithstanding the miserable termination of ail 
these religious enterprises, the enthusiastic spirit 
was still as violent as ever, and a new expedition 
was fitted out to establish John de Brienne as 
’ king of Jerusalem, of which the throne happened 
now to he vacant. An army of 100,000 excellent 
troops, French, Hungarians, and Germans, landed 
at Ptolemais, in Palestine, while Saphadin, sultan 
of Egypt, the brother of Saladin, had left his do- 
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1 minion to lay waste the Holy Land. It seemed a 
tempting enterprise for the crusaders to make re- 
; prisals upon Egypt, and accordingly they left the 
Christians in Palestine to defend themselves, and 
set sail for Damietta, the ancient Pelusiiira. The 
siege of this city employed them no less than two 
years ; and after it was taken it was lost by the 
folly of the pope’s legate, who pretended, that in 
right of his master he had a title to regulate the 
disposition of the army as well as the church. By 
i his orders they were encamped between two 
branches of the Nile, at the very time when it began 
its periodical inundation. sultan of Egypt 

t assisted its operation by a little art, and, by means 
I of canals and sluices, contrived entirely to deluge 
f the Christians on one side, while he burnt their 
ships on the other. In this extremity they en- 
treated an accommodation, and agreed to restore 
Damietta and return into Phoenicia, leaving their 
king, I ohn de Brienne, as an hostage. John, how- 
ever, soon after got his liberty ; and, by a very 
I strange vicissitude of fortune, coming to the assist- 
i ance of Constantinople during an interregnum after 
1 the death of Baldwin, was elected emperor of the 
i East, He gave his daughter in marriage to Fre- 
deric II., emperor of Germany, along with his 
I right to the kingdom of Jerusalem. This politic 
' prince was very sensible that nothing was to be 
made by crusades; he therefore* concluded a treaty 
with the sultan Meladin, by which he secured the 
right to Jerusalem, Nazareth, and some villages, 
V and agreed to relinquish all the rest. 

! Such was the state of affairs in the East, and 

' such was the small fruit of so much bloodshed, when 
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a very great revolution took place in Asia, Gen- 
giMs-kkan, with Ms Tartars, broke down jhrom the 
• countries beyond Caxicasus, Taurus, and Mount 
Imaus. They first fell upon the inhabitants of 
Ghorassan, a province of Persia, who, being forced 
"o abandon their own country, precipitated them- 
-selves upon Syria, and put all to the sword, Chris- 
tians, Turks, and Jews indiscriminately. The 
Christians united to repel these invaders, and the 
templars, the hospitallers, and the Teutonic 
knights, (a new order formed by the German pil- 
grims,) signalized themselves in some desperate 
efforts of resistance ; hut the Christians were en- 
tirely defeated. They retained still a few places 
on the sea-coast; but tbeir affairs were, on the 
whole, in the most wretched situation, when Louis 
IX. of France, distinguished by the title of Saint 
Louis, prevented for a while their entire extirpa- 
tion, hy fitting out the last crusade. 

Louis was a prince in every respect formed to 
render his subjects happy, and to repair, by his 
political and economical talents, the misfortunes 
which his country had sustained during the course 
of a century and a half, hy those ruinous expedi- 
tions to the East. But unfortunately, in the 
dblirinm of a fever, he fancied that he had received 
a summons from heaven to take up the cross 
against the infidels; and neither the return of his 
reason, the entreaties of Ms queen, nor the remon- 
strances of his counsellors could divert him from 
that fatal project. He employed four years in 
preparing for the expedition, and set out with his 
queen, his three brothers, and their wives, and all 
the knights of France, with a prodigious number 
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of their vassals and attendants. On arriving 
Cyprus he was joined by the king of that isla 
and, proceeding to Egypt, they began the campa 
with expelling the ^barbarians from Damiei 
Here they were reiniorced by a new army fr< 
France amounting to 60,000 men, and Melees; 
the sultan of Egypt, thought it his wisest con 
to sue for peace, whieh, however, was refused hir. 
This denial the Christians had soon abunda 
reason to repent, for half, of their immense am 
perished by sickness, and the other half was d -- 
featedby Almoadin, the son of Melecsala, Lou. 
himself, with two of his brothers, were taken pr 
soners, and the third was killed in the engagemen 
Louis offered a million of hesants in gold for th 
ransom of himself and his fellow-prisoners; an 
such was the uncommon generosity of thia infide 
prince, that he remitted to him a fifth part of th( 
sum. Louis paid his ransom and returned to hi 
dominions, where, for thirteen years, he employee 
himself in all the duties of a wise and virtuom 
prince ; but his passion for the crusades returnee 
with double violence. The pope encouraged hiii 
by granting him a tenth penny out of the revenue* 
of the clergy for three years; and he set out ( 
second time with nearly the same force as before 
But his brother, Charles of Anjou, whom tb^ 
pope had made king of Naples and Sicily, turn^M 
the course of his arms to Afnca instead of Palestiite, 
Charles’s ambition was to seize the dominions o‘ 
the king of Tunis, rad Louis joined in the ent 
prise, from an earnest desire of converting tl ^ 
prince and his subjects to Christianity : both wvt 
unsuccessful in their aims. The Christians we. 
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^ sieged in their camp by the Moors, and the mi- 
^yrtmiate Louis, after dosing one of his sons by the 
‘^gue, fell a Tictiih himself to the same distemper- 
/s brother, the king of Sicily, concluded a peace 
;th the Moors, and some few of the Christian 
)pps who suTTived that mortal contagion were 
ought back to Europe. In these two unfortu- 
ite expeditions of Louis IX,, it is computed that 
'We perished 100,000 men ; 50,000 had perished 
ider Frederic Barharossa ; 300,000 under Philip 
ugustus and Eichard Oosur de Lion ; 200,000 in 
le time of John de Brienne ; and 160,000 had 
lefore been sacrificed in Asia, besides those that 
id perished in the expedition to Constantinople, 
thus, without mentioning a crusade in the Xorth, 
iid that afterwards to be taken notice of against 
he Albigenses, it is a reasonable computation to 
tistimate that two millions of Europeans, in these 
'expeditions, were buried in the East, 
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